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ART.L—-EXTENSION OF THE SUGAR REQION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE QUESTION: ‘‘ HOW FAR NORTH THE CULTURE OF THE SUGAR-CANB 
CAN BE PROFITABLY EXTENDED IN THE UNITED STATES?” 


I wave interrogated facts and science 
on the question, and they say, that the 
sugar region, proper, extends much fur- 
ther north than is generally supposed. 
A false theory, in regard to the climate 
the best for the cane, has limited its 
culture, in the United States, mostly to 
the 30th parallel of latitude, and a little 
beyond. But one fact is worth many 
theories, A thousand hogsheads of su- 
gar was made last year, 1851, on a plan- 
tation the farthest north of any other 
sugar estate in America, and this sugar, 
I am creditably informed, brought a bet- 
ter price, and the molasses sold for two 
cents on the gallon above any in the 
market. The plantation is owned by 
Mr. Calhoun, and lies in latitude 311¢°, 

ly half a degree north of Alexan- 
band on Red River. While theory 
Ww limit the sugar region in the 
heey gee to 30°, actual experiment 
has f in latitude 31° 30’, not only 
as ut a better climate for the 
production than that further south. A 
similar erroneous notion, about the best 
climate for cotton, kept the culture of 
the cotton plant within and on the bor- 
ders of the tropics for more than two 
hundred years. It would have been 
there still, if seignce had not interposed 
and proved the folly of the traditional 
opinions derived from Old Spain. From 

e same old non-progressive country 
we have got, until recently, all our ideas 
about sugar—its culture, manufacture, 
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and the climate and soil most suitable 
for its production. Because the cane 
and cotton plants grow in the tropies 
where there was no frost, Spanish logie 
arrived at the conclusion that those 
plants could not be profitably cultivated 
in any region subject to cold, frosty 
weather. ‘True science, guided by ex- 
perience, has already proved the reverse 
in regard to the cotton plant, and it will 
no doubt demonstrate the same thing of 
the cane. It will prove, that a little 
frosty weather is as essential to the per- 
fect maturity of the one plant as the 
other, and that neither comes to perfec- 
tion without it. Cold nights and hot 
days, near the period of maturity, give 
strength and elasticity to the staple of 
cotton, and havea favorable effect u 
cane, preparing the liquid sugar in it to 
mature sooner and better, and to crys- 
tallize, when defecated, in firmer, harder, 
and dryer grains than it does in tropical 
climates. 

The further north the cane plant can 
be made to grow and mature its juice, 
the better will be the sugar, and the 
higher its value, because its grain will 
be better, as proved by the sugar made 
on Mr. Calhoun’s plantation, situated a 
degree and a half north of the supposed 
limits of the sugar region. Every su 
broker in New-Orleans is apprised of the 
fact that Louisiana sugar is far superior 
to that made in the West India islands, 
Some years ago, before I was aware of 
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this fact, a personal friend in Indiana 
sent me a good horse, and requested me 
to send his value in the best quality 
Orleans brown sugar. Wishing to show 
my gratitude for the good horse, I aimed 
at sending a superior article to that or- 
dered, and vulllipeed a number of boxes 
of the best white Havana in market. 
But I found he did not like it, and ob- 
jected to it as being neither so sweet nor 
palatable as what he called Orleans 
sugar—the product of Louisiana planta- 
tions. This I attributed at the time to a 
— taste and want of judgment, 

ut subsequent investigation proved that 
he was correct. The prevalent idea, got 
up by politicians to get protection, that 
sugar is a forced product in Louisiana, 
and the cane plant a sickly exotic, de- 
feated its object, and was ruinous to the 
sugar interest of the southern states, as 
it caused the duty to be reduced to the 
revenue standard, and prevented that 
protection which the introduction of a 
new agricultural product, requiring an 
immense outlay of capital, needed and 
would have got, and no doubt will get, 
when the truth becomes generally 
known, that our soil and climate are the 
best for it in the world. Nothing more 
is needed to give to the southern states 
the same monopoly in the production of 
sugar that they have in cotton, than a 
knowledge of its natural history general- 
ly diffused among our people, and a 
sufficient protection of the sugar interest 
to induce our agriculturists to make the 
first outlay in the expensive machinery 
and buildings necessary in the culture 
and manufacture of the cane into sugar. 
After capital and labor have, by a 
wise governmental encouragement, 
been once extensively diverted to that 
‘branch of industry, it would need no 
further aid, and instead of being an ex- 
‘tensive importer of foreign sugars, the 
United States would soon become as 
great an exporter of that product of our 
soil as of cotton. However parties may 
differ on the tariff question, touching 
the sugar interest, while that branch of 
industry is paraded before Congress, 
Scctel. in the false colors of a sickly 
‘beggar, to be a perpetual tax upon other 
‘interests, without the _— of any ul- 
terior and remunerating benefit, there 
could be no essential differences of opin- 
ion in the tariff and anti-tariff parties in 
regard to the question of not only giving 
encouragement, but ample encourage- 





ment, to the domestication of an agricul- 
tural product, for which our country is 
better adapted than any other on the 
globe—requiring nothing more than 
temporary aid to become, like cotton, 
one of the heaviest and most profitable 
of our exports. 

But the truth, that our country is bet- 
ter adapted than any other on the whole 
globe for the profitable culture of the 
cane, should first be made to a r. 
The errors which have been own 
around the question by a certain class 
of politicians, who opposed the acquisi- 
tion of Texas, and thee favorable to 
forcing u ~ = country by high tariffs, 
various branches of industry, without 
discriminating between seed sown on 
stony ground, and that in which it would 
take deep root and sustain itself, must 
first be removed. Thus, it has been 
assumed by the Hon. Joel Poinsett, and 
politicians of that class, who opposed 
the re-annexation of Texas, and at pres- 
ent assumed by the opposers of the fair 
acquisition of Cuba by purchase, that 
the cane of Cuba is eight times as rich 
as that of Louisiana, and that the lands 
of Mexico, on the authority of Humboldt, 
yield twice as much sugar per hectare 
as the West India islands Hence the 
inference was drawn, that the acquisi- 
tion of either country would min the 
sugar planters of Louisiana. Most of 
our planters believed, and still believe, 
the policy of acquiring territory further 
peo to be suicidal to their pecuniary 
interests; yet many of them, glorious 
patriots! were foremost in advocating it 
as a public good, although to be reached 
by their own bankruptcy. Happily, 
however, the assumption, that the cane 
is a sickly exotic in Louisiana, yielding 
less saccharine matter than that of the 
West India islands, or any other country, 
is without foundation. The statement 

uoted from Humboldt, and published in 

ol. IIT. of De Bow’s Industrial Resources 
of the South and West, 284, that “a 
hectare of the best land in Mexico will 
produce no less than 5,600 pounds of raw 
sugar,” is admitted as a truth. It is 
also admitted that Humboldt may be 
right in the statement, that that is double 
the amount produced from the same 
quantity of land in Cuba. But before 
romney, these facts of Humboldt to 

used any longer as a bugbear for 
political effect, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain how much sugar a hectare of land 
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in Louisiana will produce. If it will 
i only 350 pounds, as agreed by 

oinsett, and Cuba will produce 2,800 
pounds, then would the acquisition of 
that island break up the sugar culture 
of Louisiana. 

A hectare of land is about two and a 
half acres. By referring to the Pica- 
yune newspaper of this city of the 29th 
of December, 1852, it will be perceived, 
that Mr. James Wafford, of St. Mary, 
Louisiana, made, the past season, on 
forty acres of land in that parish, 190 
hogsheads of sugar of 1,000 Ibs. each,-or 
11,775 Ibs. per hectare—beating the best 
land of Cuba or Mexico more than two 
to one. By referring to the Banner of 
the 25th of December, published in 
Franklin, La., it will be seen that many 

lanters in the vicinity of that town 
ve just made upwards of three hogs- 
heads of sugar, of 1,000 lbs. each, per 
acre, or 7,500 to the hectare—exceed- 
ing Humbolt’s highest figures by a 
thousand pounds per hectare. [ have 
the best authority for stating, that W. 
W. Wilkins, Esq., of the parish of St. 
James, made, the past season, 48 hogs- 
heads of sugar on twelve acres of ground, 
or ten thousand pounds per hectare. 
Col. Preston, of Assumption, averaged 
3,000 Ibs. per acre (7,500 lbs. per hee- 
tare) on 200 acres of ground. Agee 
of Pointe Coupee, made on some of his 
land this season 10,000 Ibs. per hectare, 
nearly doubling Mexico. The other as- 
sumption, that the cane juice of Cuba is 
eight times as rich as that of Louisiana, 
is positively disproved by direct experi- 
ment, viz.: the analysis of Louisiana 
cane juice by the learned and neglected 
Avequin, of New-Orleans. (See De 
Bow’s Review, July, 1848, “ Avequin on 
the Sugar-cane.”) 

Prof, MeCulloh (see his “Report to 
Congress”) found the cane juice of one 
of the finest plantations in Cuba, the In- 
genio Saratoga, near breomemys con- 
tain 18.07 per cent. of sugar. No relia- 
ble author who has written on the sub- 
ject has ever made it exceed 25 per 
cent. Prof. McCulloh strangely omitted 
to test the quantity of sugar in Louisiana 
cane, and left Poinsett’s statement (Ave- 
quin’s) uncorrected. To supply that 
omission, and to test the correctness of 
Avequin’s statements, last November I 
took various specimens of Louisiana 
cane, picked up at random from the 
— plantations in the vicinity of New- 
Orleans, to Prof. Riddell’s chemical la- 
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boratory, and had the quantity of sugar 
contained in thé juice accurately ascer- 
tained by the same process as that em- 
sha by Prof. McCulloh. It was found 

average from fifteen to sixteen per 
cent. of pure crystallizable sugar. W. 
P. Riddell, A. M., perfectly familiar with 
such matters, made the examination, 
Prof. Riddell looking on. 

Avequin makes the general average 
of Louisiana cane juice 15.35 per cent. ; 
specific gravity, 1061.5, corresponding 
with 816° Baumé’s saccharometer. Ac- 
cording to McCulloh’s analysis of the 
juice of canes in Cuba, un one of the 

est plantations in the island, selected 
by him from canes nearly twice as old 
as those of Louisiana, it did not exceed 
in richness the general average of Loui- 
siana cane juice more than 23, per cent., 
instead of being eight times as rich, as 
Poinsett and other politicians opposed to 
the acquisition of southern territory have 
been led to believe on incorrect testi- 
mony. But if it be admitted, for argu- 
ment sake, that Louisiana cane juice, 
expressed from canes from seven to nine 
months old, be a little less rich in sugar 
than that of Cuba, expressed from canes 
from fourteen to eighteen months old, it 
must be admitted that this difference in 
richness is more than made up by the 
greater amount of juice yielded per ton of 
cane in Louisiana over and above the 
quantity of juice yielded by the same 
weight of cane in Cuba. 

Almost all the writers on the subject, 
among whom is Avequin, seemed to take 
for granted, that the greater yield in 
juice per ton of cane in Louisiana than 
Cuba, was owing to the mills and ma- 
chinery being ‘better in the former than 
in the latter. But, according to McCul- 
loh, the mills and machinery are better 
in Cuba ‘than in ‘Louisiana. Five ex- 
periments, each made on 1,000 lbs. of 
cane, on the plantation of Marmillion, 
St, James, Louisiana, gave from 63 to 64 
per cent. of juice, as reported by Ave- 
quin ; whereas the yield in juice of Cuba 
cane, reported by McCulloh as ascer- 
tained by the Prof. of Chemistry of the 
University of Havana, was only 45 per- 
cent. on Count O’Reilly’s plantation, 57 
per cent. on Don Montalvo’s, and 35 per 
cent. on Don Diagro’s. It would there- 
fore appear that Louisiana cane is from 
10 to 20 per cent. richer in juice than 
that of Cuba. 

The juice examined by the Riddells, 
at my instance, was found to average 
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159 grammes of pure erystallizable su- 


gar per litre, or 7119 gms- per gallon. By pe 


referring to Porter’s work on the Culture 
and Manufacture of the Sugar-cane, (p. 
59, second edition, London, 1843,) it w 
be seen that a pound—that is, 7000 gms. 
—of sugar from a gallon of West India 
best cane juice is considered a good haste 
On a plantation in Jamaica, for eleven 
ears, the annual average yield rose a 
or ape and fell 2 — below, a 
und of sugar per gallon of cane juice. 
Tn St. Vincent ind Cian the yield 
was no more. On all the islands, the 
juice from cane only twelve months old 
did not exceed half a pound per gallon; 
whereas the Louisiana cane juice, from 
plants less than nine months old, yielded 
upwards of a pound of pure white sugar 


r gallon. 
Peake question, whether Louisiana is 
within or without the boundaries of the 
sugar region proper, should first be settled 
before the northern boundary of that ze- 

ion can be ascertained. That Louisiana 
is the heart and centre of the sugar region 
proper, is proved by the facts that it not 
only produces more sugar to each la- 
borer, and more to each acre, than any 
of the West India islands, any part of 
the East Indies, Mauritius, Demerara, or 
Mexico, but a better article. It is well 
known that two hogsheads to the acre, 
and eight or ten hogsheads of sugar to 
each effective operative, is no uncom- 
mon yield of Louisiana plantations. As 
high as four and three quarters have been 
made, the last season, per aere, and three 
hogsheads have been very common. 
An acre of well-manured and well-cul- 
tivated ground in the West Indies and 
in other tropical countries, will some- 
times yield as much, or more than that ; 
but then it is to be recollected that the 
canes are not cut in tropical climates 
until they are from fourteen to sixteen 
months old, whereas in this country they 
are cut at from seven to nine months 
old, and the same acre will produce a 
crop every year, instead of every two 
years, e biennial crop of an acre in 
tropical climates ought to double the 
annual crop of our temperate climate to 
be equal to it. But, so far from doublin 
it does not equal our annual crop, as wi 
appear by reference to G. R. Porter on 
the Cane Culture in the West Indies. 
By referring to the first edition of that 
standard work, which edition contains 
the statistical tables, it will be seen that 
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the ave uantity of r ced 
r pot A a a ae bemehion 
reliable statistics were obtained, is so 
small, that, any Louisiana planter would 
abandon the culture if his land did not 
produce more to the acre and more to 
the hand or laborer than ‘the West India 
plantations. Thus, (see page 328, first 
edition,) eighty-nine negroes and 135 
acres in cane only produced 120 hogs- 
heads of 1,000 Ibs. each. On the same 

e, a brag plantation, with half the 
and in cane and 150 negroes, we are 
informed, made 185,600 Ibs. of sugar, or 
1851¢ hogsheads. Now, the Orange Grove 
plantation, a little below Donaldsonville, 
made the last season, with only 106 ne- 
groes, old and young, men, women, and 
children included, 725 hogsheads of first 
Sone. sugar, and 175 hogsheads of in- 
erior brown sugar—900 hogsheads in 
all, of 1,000 Ibs. each, Five of the 
above-mentioned negroes walk on wood- 
en legs. At page 326, we find that, in 
Barbadoes, 86 grown negroes, 38 girls 
and boys, and 26 children, produced 
1054, begenapes of 1,000 Ibs. each. Now, 


Mr. Wilkins, of St. James, the last sea- 
son, made 900 hogsheads of sugar with 
sixty hands. At page 323, we have the 


statistics of a plantation in the Island of 
Tortola, with 135 acres in cane, and 
cultivated by 89 negroes, producing only 
12416 hogsheads of 1,000 lbs. each; 
whereas in Louisiana it would be consi- 
dered a poor crop if the same land and 
force did not produce three times as 
much. Whenever an acre of WestIn- 
dia land exceeds two Roaepens it will 
be found that it is by what is called gar- 
den cultivation—irrigation, manuring, 
and constantly stirring the soil. But in 
Louisiana, where negro iabor is so valu- 
able and land so cheap, garden or high 
cultivation, to force from the land its 
utmost yield, is not practised as in other 
countries where labor is cheaper. 
Whatever may be said against ne 

slavery in the southern states, one thing 
is certain, that the people erroneously 
called slaves, (if the European ideas of 
slavery be applied to them,) are paid 
higher wages than any agricultural peas- 
antry of Europe, The w are not paid 
in silver or gold, but in those more sub- 
stantial comiorts of life, which the w: 
paid to European field laborers, or tothe 
150 millions of British East India peas- 
antry, falsely called freemen, would not 
purchase. A great deal of the old lands of 
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Louisiana, as cane is a very exhausting 
crop, may notaverage more than a yy 
head, or as much to the acre, but as the 


laborers are better fed and clothed, and had 


more attention paid to their health, com- 
fort and happiness, they make more sugar 
than an equal number of laborors in any 
other country in the world where the 
cane is cultivated. From Porter and 
other high authorities, we learn that the 
average quantity of sugar, produced in 
the several West India islands, is under, 
rather than over, a hogshead for each 
negroon the plantations—often not equal- 
ing more tlian that for each effective la- 
borer. Here, in Louisiana, five hogs- 
heads for each effective laborer is con- 
sidered bad cropping. From Porter’s 
work on the Cane Culture, 1st edition, 
pages 246 and 247, it will be seen that the 
average quantity of sugar produced per 
acre in Mexico, is only 750 Ibs. From 
other authorities, we learn that from one 
to two peons are assigned to each acre. 
From “Dr. Roxburg on the Hindoo Me- 
thod of Cultivating the Cane,” from “ Dr. 
Hamilton’s Statistical Survey of Dinaj- 
re,” and “ Dr. Buchanan’s Journey 
rom Madras to Malabar,” we learn that 
the East India laborers, per capita, do not 
roduce as much sugar as ~ of the 
est Indies or Mexico. In Java, with 
two laborers to the acre, the average of 
the middling and best quality lands is 
from 1200 to 1800 lbs. per acre. In Mau- 
ritius, 2000 Ibs. per acre is considered a 
food yield, so says Porter, page 242. 
is is the island, which, some time ago, 
alarmed the sugar planters of the East 
and West Indies, Brazil and Demera 
so much, lest its wonderful fertility ond 
the richness of its cane should break up 
the sugar culture everywhere else. [am 
sure that even its annexation to the 
United States would not scare our plant- 
ers, mir gg such men as Wilkins 
and Wafford. Facts, when interrogated, 
respond that Louisiana is not without, 
but in the centre of the sugar region 
proper, if the quantity and quality of the 
sugar produced, by a given amount of 
labor, be the guides in locating that re- 
gion. Yetthe same logic, the same er- 
rors and prejudices, which would throw 
even the southern borders of Louisiana 
too far north for the cane to be profitably 
cultivated, except as a sickly exotic, 
fostered in the sunshine of governmental 
favors, have had an injurious effect upon 
the cotton planting interest, in causing 


that interest to glut the cotton market 
from the lands that could have been 
more profitably put in cane, if the truth 
been known, and that liberal en- 
couragement extended to the culture the 
change of labor from one agricultural 
roduct to another always requires. But 
if Congress will not give a sufficient duty. 
men of science ought to interpose and 
send forth the scientific truth, at present 
confined to their closets, that the sugar 
made in a frosty climate is worth double 
the money of that made in tropical re- 
ions—being more healthy and nutri- 
tious. If this truth were generally 
known, the cane culture in the United 
States would no longer be confined to a 
narrow strip of land on and near the 30th 
parallel of latitude, but would be extend- 
ed further north, and every one would 
be anxious to know how far oo 
vital, dextrogyrate sugar, the re- 
sn of health, the renovator of e, 
the beautifier of the complexion, and the 
nye of the teeth, would be profita- 
ly carried. 

The extension of the cane culture 
would enhance the value of every other 
southern agricultural product, and would 
thereby enrich the whole South. The 
South enriched would enrich the We 
and, like Ruth and Naomi, they woul 
cleave together. The serious fears en- 
tertained by our ablest statesmen of that 
fanaticism which jmonarchical Europe 
is artfully using for the yg oe of over- 
throwing the American Republic of 
confederated states, destroymg their 
power and blotting out their bright ex- 
ample, and at the same time depriv- 
ing them of their main source of 
wealth by transferring the rich produc- 
tions of southern agriculture to India and 
Australia, covering the objects of the un- 
ceasing war it is waging against the la- 
bor and institutions of the South, under 
the false pretence of philanthropy for the 
negro race—has already, in a great de- 
gree, been dispelled by the people of 
nearly all the states in the Union havin 
weighed transatlantic ae y an 
found it wanting. But the most effectual 
check which abolitionism has ae 
or could receive, until another Cromwel 
rises in England, has been given by the 
Great West saying to the South, in the 
— e of Ruth, “ pas thou goest 
I will go, thy people shall pe 
and thy Cod'my God. Where thou diest 
will T dic, and there will I be buried.” 
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With the Great Mow teodinatly minded 
to cleave to the South, abolitionism will 


be deprived of the power to force dis- 
union upon these happy states. The ex- 
tension of the sugar culture would open 
new avenues and markets for western 
industry, and soon the two sections, the 
Great West and the South, (ere long to be 
the Great South,) would be indissolubly 
united by a network of rail-ways. 

The object of this paper is not to fix 
the limits, but inquire of fact and sci- 
ence how far north the profitable culture 
of the cane can be carned. Happily for 
the interests of southern and western 
agriculture, a few patriotic and practical 
men have broken the fetters of prejudice 
by boldly carrying the culture of the 
cane a degree or more oflatitude further 
north than the boundary which preju- 
dice and error had assigned as the ut- 
most limits of its profitable culture. Al- 
ready they are reaping a rich reward 
in dollars and cents. But they are do- 
ing more than merely enriching them- 
selves. By turning cotton into cane 
fields they are laying the foundation of 
a prosperous future to the cotton plant- 
ers. Lands, tired from the cotton cul- 
ture, bring the best cane. The cotton 
planters in the southern section of the 
cotton region would not reap all the ben- 
efit ; because those in the northern por- 
tion too far north for the cane, would be 
benefited in the enhancement of the 
price of the article. Moreover, the best 
and most convenient market in the 
world, for what is called up-country or 
western produce, including horses, mules, 
beef a8 pork, would be opened to the 
Great West, and that vast region would 
be linked indissolubly to the fortunes of 
the South. While the cotton market, 
from over production, is kept down, and 
the cane culture confined to the half- 
exhausted lands of the southern bound- 
ary of Louisiana, neither the cotton nor 
the sugar planters can afford to be the 
extensive purchasers of northwestern 
produce they would be, if cotton com- 
manded a higher price, and sufficient 
encouragement were extended to the 
sugar interest, to divert a large portion of 
the land and labor, now appropriated to 
the cotton branch of industry, to that of 
sugar. Under high prices of cotton and 
sugar our planters would find it cheaper 
to buy horses and mules than to breed 
them ; they would plant less corn and 
more cane and cotton. Whereas, under 
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low prices, they have already begun to 
find: that the yrofits of those plantations 
which breed their own horses and mules, 
and make their own corn, beef and pork, 
are the greatest. But if this practice 
should become general, the northwest- 
ern states will be deprived of their best 
market, and will link themselves. b 
rail-roads, as they are now doing, wi 
the better markets of the northeastern 
Atlantic states. Notwithstanding, they 
will bring their produce to the South, 
if, enriched by an extension of the sugar 
culture, it can afford to pay better prices 
for western produce than the north- 
eastern states and Europe. It will be 
thus enriched if the cane culture be ex- 
tended even as high up as the 32d paral- 
lel of latitude—only half a degree above 
Mr. Calhoun’s plantation, where the best 
sugar is made, For more than twenty- 
ears, P. M. Lapice has grown excel- 
lent cane near Natchez, in 314°. It has 
also for many years been found to suc- 
ceed very well on Lake St. Joseph, north 
of 32°. It grows well also in the vicini- 
ty of Monroe, on the Washita, in 324°. I 
am creditably informed that there is no 
finer looking sugar-cane anywhere to 
be found than in Marshall county, Mis- 
sissippi, near Holly Springs, but a little 
below the 35th parallel of latitude. Gen. 
Felix Huston has found from experience 
that peaches ripen and come to perfec- 
tion much sooneg at Vicksburg, in 324°, 
than two egtle further south, near 
Baton Rouge. , 
The archives of medicine contain 
more useful knowledge on the subject 
of the sugar-cane and its essential salt, 
than all the other sciences put together. 
Dutrone, Roxburg, Edwards, Hamilton, 
Buchanan, Hoffman, Pelletier, Magen- 
die, and more than half the authors who 
have ever written on the subject, be- 
longed to the medical profession ; and 
last but not least, that profession may pro- 
perly claim Avequin, a learned druggist 
and chemist of this city, who has been 
worth more than his weight in gold a doz- 
en times over to the planting interest,‘ by 
the light which he has made science 
throw upon the culture of the cane, and 
the manufacture of its juice into sugar. 
It was Avequin who, many years ago, 
explained the action of lime as a defe- 
cating agent, and the necessity of using 
it pure, mixed with distilled water. He 
made the discovery of a peculiar kind 
of natural alcohol in cane juice, which 
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he called cerosie. The great chemists, 
Liebig and Dumas, gave the Orleanian 
full credit for his discovery, but as yet 
its importance is not fully appreciated. 
Prof. MeCulloh improperly confounded 
the substance discovered by Avequin 
with bees-wax, to which it has no kind 
of resemblance. He also proved that 
the juice of the cane, in its normal con- 
dition, does not contain a particle of acid 
in a free state, and only a little carbonic 
acid at the moment of compression, thus 
arresting the expensive and destructive 
war the sugar makers had been carrying 
for centuries against wind-mills in the 
shape of acid in the juice. The indica- 
tion of acid in the juice, by the test with 
litmus paper, he proved to be a decep- 
tion caused by the presence of phos- 

hate of lime. The existence of this 

st-mentioned popular remedy for breast 
complaints he was the first to prove ex- 
isted in cane juice. 

Avequin’s method of using nothing 
but pure lime water to defecate the cane 
juice, is that pursued by P. M. Lapice, 
Esq., of St. James, who makes the best 
sugar in the world. 

Unfortunately, however, for the South, 
if members of the medical profession 
interest themselves in matters of public 
utility, whether it be political economy 
agriculture, manufactures, or internal 
improvements of any description, the 
ignorant, indolent, envious and jealous, 
are always ready to injure and curtail 
their usefulness oe sneering at them as 
dangerous experimenters, crack-brained 
theorizers, too. learned for the practical 
duties of their profession ; as if spendin 
their leisure moments in the ps ie | 
laboratory, or at books or the writing-desk, 
would disqualify them for practice, more 
than if they had spent the same time in 
low chicanery, idle frivolity, or at the 
haunts of dissipation. 

it is the ignorant who try dangerous 
experiments, not the wise and the learn- 
ed. Every thing is experimental with 
the ignorant, whether the be planters, 
chemists or physicians. Learned plant- 
ers do not spoil their sugar with experi- 
ments they know have been tried before 
and failed; nor do well-read physicians 
thus lose their patients. But in the 
hands of the ignorant, life and sugar are 
both in danger. 

The usefulness of the celebrated Dr. 
Rush was so much curtailed by his 
being sneered at as a politician and jack- 


of-all-trades, that nothing but his most 
consummate skill as a practical physician 
prevented his entire practice from bein, 
swept away from him. Those, wi 
medicable wounds, who listened to the 
outcry of the illiberal and selfish against 
the American Hippocrates, often paid 
dearly for their folly in not finding the 
balm of Gilead of which he was the great 
dispenser. His name is on that immor- 
tal scroll—the Declaration of American 
Independence, and his fame as a skilful 
practical physician shines brighter as 
years roll on, as if to prove to after ages 
that eminent skill in practical medicme 
is not incompatible with that patriotism 
which takes an active part in subjects 
connected with the general welfare. So 
blighting to the private interests of pro- 
fessional men, particularly medical men, 
is any meddling with pubtio affairs, that 
those who practice their profession 
more for the fees than for any 

the knowledge they may derive from it 
was do the public, studiously avoid 
making themselves targets for the illi- 
beral and envious, and never go an inch 
beyond the narrow limits of the routine 
duties they are paid for performing. 

The southern people, southern institu- 
tions, and southern agriculture, are daily 
losing, from this European, selfish cus- 
tom introduced among us, much useful 
knowledge, especially that acquired by 
practical physicians, which dies with its 
professors. But, as an encovragement 
to all those members of the medical 
profession, however illiterate or humble 
they may be, who may have acquired, or 
think they have acquired, by chance or 
otherwise, any knowledge which may 
be turned to purposes of public utility, 
Benjamin Rush is not dead and for- 
gotten, as his defamers are ; he still lives 
to smile upon them, and to beckon to 
them to make it known for public good 

Much error and obscurity still hang 
over the important subjects of the ma- 
nagement of our negro peasantry—the 
amelioration of their condition—their 
enlightenment—the preservation of their- 
health—the improvement of their morals, 
and the proper measures to make their 
services more valuable. The profession 
which deals with all the agencies influ- 
encing both mind and body, is better 
qualified, than any other, to throw light 
on these important subjects to southern 
agriculture. 

Food and raiment, whether drawn 
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from the earth or animal kingdom, are 
more intimately connected with the cure 
and prevention of diseases, than those 
substances called drugs or medicines— 
they require the same careful study; 
being also more intimately connected 
with mind, the disposition, and moral 
qualities, Thus medicine becomes, from 
necessity, an associate of agriculture, as 
it must teach the properties of the vari- 
ous agricultural products, and their in- 
fluences on the mind and body. If it as- 
pires no higher than to a knowledge of 
a few drugs, it is not the godlike science 
of medicine, but mere quackery. That 
the science of medicine, properly so- 
called, can throw much light on the 

ualities and properties of sugar, and 
the natural history of the cane plant, no 
one will question, who has looked into 
its archives. The few seraps of know- 
ledge which my imperfect acquaintance 
with that science, which I have not half 
mastered, has enabled me to pick up, are 
communicated as a duty, hoping that the 
may be of some benefit to southern agri- 
culture, and promote the public good. 
To go where duty calls, regardless of the 
good or evil on the way, I fain would 
make a rule of action. The writing of 
this paper I conceive to be a duty, and 
in its performance nothing else is looked 
to but the duty itself, or I would not write 
it, knowing it will be used to my preju- 
dice, as a proof that I am a politician, 
and, of course, do not know how to give 
quinine and calomel. 

I find, from the records of medicine, 
that long ago it has been ascertained 
roves it a very small expense of time and 
trouble, in latitudes below thirty-five de- 
grees, the cane tops can be so arranged 
over the ratoons as to protect them from 
the hardest frosts. There is also a re- 
cently discovered scientific truth, which 
has an important bearing on the practi- 
eability of greatly extending the profi- 
table culture of the cane in a northern 
direction. It is, that the sugar in cane 
juice is a vifal product, or at least 
subject to the same laws as fibrin and 
other vital products of the kind. The 
saccharine matter, in other fruits, is 
svar orm by chemical affinities and not 

y vital actions ; whereas that contained 
in the cane is formed by vital laws, 
as muscle is, and not by chemical agen- 
cies, as in other plants. 

This vital product called cane sugar, is 
found to rotate the plane of polarization of 


polarized light to the right, whereas the 
solutions of the chemical sugars rotate 
to the left. I have proved by direct ex- 
periment, that fresh cane juice is death 
and destruction to certain animalcule, 
rticularly those called the rotifera, 
rom their seeming to revolve like 
wheels. When fed on carmine, and 
viewed through Prof. Riddell’s inverted 
microscope, they were compared by a 
bystander to Tom Thumb steamboats, 
an apt comparison, from the rapid vibra- 
tion of the cilia, looking like the move- 
ment of the padale-wheels of a steam- 
boat under headway. The scientific 
name is euchlanis. (See Pritchard’s In- 
fusorial Animalcules, London, 1852.) 
Other animaleule were fancifully com- 
red to bears in a cane-brake ;— 
leucophry’s patula of Pritchard. The 
substance like cane being the ocillaria 
of Riddell.) 
The professor fed them with various 
matters, which they devoured with the 
same rapacity as the ravenous beasts of 
the forest devour their food. They were 
tried with human blood, which they 
obbled down with a keen relish. At 
ength a little fresh cane juice was put 
among them, and it killed the whole of 
them in a few seconds, as if it had been 
a clapof thunder. Prof. Riddle, mysel 
and all present, were greatly astonish 
at the result of the experiment, which 
was repeated several times with the 
same effect. He tried to re-animate 
them, but failed. Other nameless animal- 
cule, resembling tape-worms, broke into 
two parts when touched with the cane 
juice, and each part soon died. ; 
Few or no insects feed upon the juice 
of the cane. It has been eee that 
an insect invisible to the naked eye, the 
aphis of Linneeus, so destructive some 
ears to entire crops of cane in the West 
ndies, feeds upon the juice, producing 
the disease called the blast. But it is 
more probable, from the experiments of 
the Rev. L. Guilding, that the blast is 
caused by the insects feeding upon the 
leaves, the proper lungs of the plant, 
and which do not contain an atom of 
cane sugar. He advised the dead and 
injured leaves to be stripped off, which 
was found to be so effectual, that the 
Ceres gold medal was awarded him for 
the advice. (See vol. 46. Transactions 
of the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Arts, &c. St. Vincent. 
There is in some of the West India 
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islands, and also in Louisiana, a kind of 
grub, called the borer, which does more 
or less damage to the cane; but it is 
destroyed by the Rev. L. Guilding’s pro- 
cess. It is bred in the leaves and bores 
into the rings of the joints of the cane. 
These rings contain mucilage and gum- 
my matter, not sugar, which is deposited 
in the cells of the ithy substance be- 
tween the rings. The ants are often 
seen to be vary bany in the cane field, as 
they are everywhere ; but none exce 
the white ant, occasionally met with in 
the West Indies, seem to doany damage 
to the plant. The overseers loo upon the 
little ant, the formica omnivera of Lin- 
se as a protector of the cane plant from 
the = ations of other insects. But it 
is protected by a higher law, which 
enacts that the juice, so wholesome and 
nutritious for all warm-blooded animals, 
shall be poisonous and destructive to the 
cold-blooded, including animalcule. 
Thus we learn from Magendie and 
other medical authors, that it will kill 
worms, toads and lizards, whether ap- 
— externally or given internally. 
ut that pure cane juice and the 
sugar contained in it, is extremely 
wholesome and nutritious to warm- 
blooded animals, there is abundant proof. 
Dr. Rush says, that “sugar affords the 
greatest quantity of nourishment in a 
given quantity of matter of any subject 
in nature.” Dr. Benj. Franklin ing ago 
discovered that the virtue of certain 
nostrums resided entirely in the sugar 
they contained. Dr. Cullen asserts that 
the free use of sugar prevents malignant 
fevers. The French physicians were the 
first to discover, that good sugar would 
cure the scu and that bad sugar 
would produce it. Dr. Fothergill and Sir 
John Pringle ascertained that the plague 
never visits those countries where good 
sugar is liberally used as a diet. Dr. 
Tronchin owed his great celebrity to 
eau sucré, his principal remedy for most 
of the complaints he was called on to 
treat. The famous Dr. Dutrone con- 
sidered good cane sugar “ as the panacea 
of life, the invigorator of infancy, the 
restorer of health, the renovator of old 
age, and the best thing to soften the skin 
and to improve the complexion.” 
Travelers inform us, that those around 
the throne of the king of Cochin-China 
are compelled to eat a certain portion of 
suga” or sugar-eane daily, in order to 
preserve their good looks. I knew a 


widow lady, the owner of a plantation 
north of the thirty-second el of Jati- 
tude, who had slonys a large patch of 
sugar cane, ostensibly for the benefit of 
the negro children ; but rhaps also for 
her own benefit, as the older she got the 
ounger she looked. She may have 
ooked into the history of Cochin-China ; 
at any rate her success in growing 
excellent cane, so far north, was one 
fact which convinced me, that there 
must be some error in the prevalent 
opinion in regard to the climate most 
suitable for the cane culture. 

Cane sugar, or that essential salt of 
pure cane juice scientifically called 
dextrogyrate sugar, from its solution rota- 
ting polarized li ht to the ri ht, being | 
a vital product, like flesh and blood, is 
governed by similar laws as soon as Vi- 
tality is extinguished. The same rules 
and principles which apply to the pre- 
servation of the flesh of slaughtered 
animals, apply with all their force to the 
making of good sugar. Perfect cleanli- 
ness and dispatch are even more neces- 
sary in making good sugar than good 

rk. Cold weather, to prevent the rapid 

ecomposition from occurring, which 
always takes place in the juice in hot, 
moist weather, if not immediately con- 
verted into crystallized sugar, is as neces- 
sary when the canes are cut as when 
hogs are killed. We often hear of 
hard frosts injuring the cane. It is not 
the frost or cold weather, but the warm 
weather after the frost, which does the 
damage. The hardest freeze will not 
hurt ripe cane, providing it be ground 
before a thaw, and immediately con- 
verted into sugar. In this it resembles 
the flesh of ole, htered animals. It is 
not the freeze, but the thaw, which 
would spoil the meat if left uncured. 
Hence the reason of the'remarkable fact, 
that better sugar is made in Louisiana 
than in the West Indies; and better high 
Me the central portion of the state, 
where the cold is more uniform, than low 
down on the southern border, where the 
rains are more frequent and the thaws 
more rapid, spoiling the juice before it 
can be converted into sugar. 

No other saccharine matter than dex- 
trogyrate or vital sugar, rotating to the 
right, is contained in mature healthy cane 
But as soon asthe canes are cut, whether 
the juice be expressed or not, chemical 
changes begin to occur, if the weather 
be hot and moist, in the saccharine liquor, 
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unless the sugar be speedily separa- 
ted from the Soreign por: Be vith 
which it is mixed by lime water. In- 
stead of putrifying, like dead animal 
matter, fermentation takes place, and the 
dextrogyrate is converted into a levagy- 
rate, or chemical sugar rotating to the 
left. In common language this is called 
molasses, or waaiyttalitosble sugar.— 
The refiner’s art can convert it into glu- 
cose, and make it assume the solid crys- 
talline form, looking pretty and white, 
and rotating to the right again , but no 
art can ever re-convert it into good, 
healthy, and nutritious cane-sugar. Lou- 
isiana molasses consists mostly of dex- 
wear sugar, in the form of syrup; 
while the West India article is most 
composed of levagyrate or uncrystalli- 
zable sugar, the product of fermentation. 
Hence, for table use, Louisiana has nearly 
driven the West India molasses out of 
the market. 

There is a popular error, very preva- 
lent, that because the cane, when plant- 
ed, will continue to produce ratoon cane 
for twenty years or more in the West In- 
dies, without planting the same land 
again, that those islands possess a deci- 
ded advantage over any of our southern 
states, where the cane will only ratoon 
three or four years and requires to be 
planted every fourth year. But this is 
only a theoretical and not a practical ad- 
vantage. The practice in the West In- 
dies, particularly on the thin soils and on 
old estates, is to plant the same land eve- 
ry third year; whereas in Louisiana the 
common practice is to plant only every 
fourth year. (‘See Porter on the Sugar 
Cane, 2d London edition, 1843.) There 
can be no practical advantage to the 
West India planter, in the fact that cane 
will ratoon for a greater number of years 
in the tropical than in the temperate 
zone, as no labor is saved—the cane hav- 
ing to be planted as often in the one as 
in the other ot. wanting to make 
good crops. e tropical planter, who 

epends upon the ratoon cane, after the 
fourth year loses more sugar than would 
twice pay the value of the labor saved. 
On fresh rich land the ratoons will give 
a tolerable yield the fifth or sixth year— 
but, on most of the land in the West In- 
dies, great loss is sustained if the cane 
be not planted even oftener than is found 
necessary in Louisiana. 

Another supposed advantage of the 
tropical planter over the American, isthe 
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fact that the cane can be planted every 
month in the year and ground at any 
time which suits the convenience of the 
lanter. But this, according to Porter, 
ray, and the best authorities, is no ad- 
vantage at all, because all those who 
pursue the practice of planting at any 
time and grinding at any time, make the 
most indifferent crops and the most in- 
ferior sugar. Within the tropics, or be- 
low the region of frost, the dry season 
has to be chosen for grinding, and_ the 
planting season has to be chosen with a 
view of giving the young plant the ben- 
efit of the rainy season. In Louisiana, 
the grinding or rolling season begins with 
the first cold or frosty weather and ends 
on or before Christmas. The quicker 
the grinding season is over the better. 
Cold weather matures the cane and pre- 
vents what is called the second growth, 
so apt to spoil the sugar in tropical cli- 
mates, and even in Louisiana, if the au- 
tone be hot, cloudy, and moist, instead 
of wy ed and frosty. The cold of Oc- 
tober, November and December, so much 
dreaded by the theorist, and which poli- 
ticians, opposed to the acquisition of Cu- 
ba, or any territory further South, use as 
a bugbear to frighten our people with a 
belief that they never could compete, 
successfully, in making sugar with th 
inhabitants of hotter countries, if admit- 
ted into the Union on an equal footing 
with us,—is the very thing which every 
lanter and overseer begins to pray for. 
rom the middle of October onward, unti 
the cane is manufactured into sugar. 
Cold is, therefore, an advantage, instead 
of a disadvantage ; and if sugar can be 
made cheaper in the East Indie 
where else, it is because labor is e ow 
and the laborers are not fed and clothed 
so well as the Louisiana negroes. 

The pore of the United States, par- 
ticularly our politicians, editors, review- 
ers, lawyers, divines, merchants and ag- 
riculturists, seem to be acquainted wi 
every art and science, every product of 
the soil, and every branch of industry 
better than with sugar, or the habits and 
nature of the plant from which it is pro- 
duced. Medical standard authorities are 
seldom consulted by the classes just 
named: hence, physicians ought to be 
heard. : 

The superiority of Louisiana sugar is 
not attributed to its true cause—superi- 
ority of soil and climate; but to some 
superiority in the culture of the cane, 


or any 
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and its manufacture into sugar, The 
fact is, however, éhat, with a few excep- 
tions, Louisiana is behind instead of 
ahead of most other sugar-growing coun- 
tries, in machinery and the facilities af- 
forded by art and science. for the produc- 
tion of sugar ; so says Prof. M‘Culloh. The 
text-book of most of the sugar-makers of 
Louisiana was published in 1732, the 
year that Washington was born. ost 
of them have ae bosk at all, but make 
sugar by the traditional knowledge de- 
rived from the Spanish work above al- 
luded to. The American plow has 
been made to supersede much of the hoe 
work in the cuiture of the cane, and the 
steam ongine has been substituted in the 
sugar mill for horse-power ; but, in other 
respects, few or no improvements, until 
a very recent period, and only very par- 
tially adopted, have been made upon the 
Spanish practice in vogue a century and 
a half ago, while the English in the East 
Indies and the West, Demerara, Mauri- 
tius, Australia, and throughout every col- 
ony where cane will grow, have pressed 
into their service all the improvements 
4in the arts and sciences, and encouraged 
men of learning and genius, by the most 
tempting rewards, to lend their aid to 
that extensive association of nobles, ple- 
beians, priests and politicians, who are 
leagued together to monopolize the su- 
gar culture, and to reap all the rofits to 
be derived from the most valuable agri- 
cultural product the earth produces, the 
Americans have been standing still, un- 
conscious that they occupy the best su- 
gar region on the globe, and have only 
to ia the modern improvements in 
the culture and manufacture of the cane 
to gain at once the prize, which Great 
Britain and the East India Company 
have, for more than half a century, Some 
straining every nerve to obtain. It was 
to encourage the culture of the cane and 
cotton plant in India, and to set one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of people to work 
for a few in a distant island, that slave 
labor in the West Indies was abolished. 
To prevent America from continuing 
to be a competitor in tropical products, an 
organized system of agitation, about the 
time of West India emancipation, was 
set on foot in England by the East India 
Company, to overthrow slave labor in the 
cotton and sugar growing states of the 
union. The disgusting work, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, would never have been re- 
printed, or a dozen copies sold, in moral 


England, if the statesmen, gentry, {and 
nobility of that island did not look upon it 
as a device calculated to serve their pur- 
in turning public sentiment against 
that species of American labor, se 
products come in competition with those 
produced in the immense colonial 
sessions of Great Britain, in the east, and 
throughout the world. Happily, how- 
ever, for the interests of mankind, Amer- 
icans are beginning to perceive that 
British East India philanthropy for Amer- 
ican negroes consists in a desire to mono- 
lize those rich Southern staple commo- 
ities—the products of negro labor, by 
tying the negro’s hands, under the name 
of freedom, andj sending him back to 
that barbarism, want oa wretchedness, 
from which the_patriarchal government, 
called slavery, rescued him. A few of 
our planters, however, are beginning to 
svall themselves of the advantages to be 
derived from pressing into the service of 
the sugar interest the science of medi- 
cine, and the modern discoveries in the 
arts and sciences, so long in the hands 
of the English and F rench. They have 
even improved on the French and Eng- 
lish in the art of manufacturing sugar. 
The best sugar in the world is now made 
in Louisiana, by what is called “ the first 
rocess,” directly from the fresh cane 
uice, nothing but Avequin’s lime water 
ing used as a clarifier. In three or 
four days, a perfectly pure, crystallized 
white sugar is manufactured, drained, 
dried, and put up ready for market, from 
the fresh juice, as it runs from the mill. 
Lapice, Armat, Lesseps, Degruy, Levois, 
Zeringue, Hulett, Urquhart, Lanfear, 
Morgan, Davenport, Benjamin, Pack- 
wood, are a few of those who are maki 
sugar according to the most approv 
method, and who have added many im- 
provements themselves. Their method 
is spreading among the planters through- 
out the state, and will not only supersede 
the old (1732) Spanish method, which 
converts a large portion of the vital into 
chemical, sickly sugar, but will carry 
the culture of the cane to 321° north, 
and perhaps further. With a few year’s 
governmental encouragement to the su- 
gar interest, to enable our planters to 
provide themselves with the improved 
machinery, such as is now in successful 
operation on the plantations of the above- 
named gentleman, America would drive 
the East and West India sugar out of 
market, and greatly benefit mankind, 
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by giving them the purest, most whole- 
some, and nutritious article of diet the 
earth produces. 

Those who wish to test the practica- 
bility of growing eane in any lati- 
tude in the United States below thirty- 
five degrees, should plant the cane at the 
same time that Indian corn is planted in 
the particular latitude where the experi- 
ment is made. Good rich land should 
be selected. That which produces the 

corn will generally produce the best 
eane. The cultivation of the two plants 
is very nearly the same. In the vicinity 
of New-Orleans the cane is planted in 
January or February, and comes up ear- 
i, in March. In about 71g months from 

e time of sprouting, it begins to mature 
sufficiently to be cut and converted into 
sugar. In higher latitudes its maturity 





is hastened by the cold weather. The 
canes roasted in the*fire, and the juice 
sucked while it is hot, is + nage 9 
remedy for ¢ and colds. e 
vite donee wok qusened a is a pop- 
ular and valuable remedy for yepepsia. 
Nature seems to have implanted so 
strong a love for cane juice in children, 
as if it were on purpose to defend them 
against the evils produced by decayed 
teeth and worms. Whether sugar be 
made from the juice or nut, a patch of 
cane, on every plantation where it will 
come to maturity, would be more than » 
worth the ground it may occupy and the 
trouble of cultivation. Such experiments 
would also do much in determining the 
important agricultural question: “ How 
far north the culture of the cane plant can 
be profitably extended in the United States ?” 
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(SevERAL years ago (April, 1842,) there appeared a paper in the Southern Quarterly Review, entitled 
“ Refrigeration and Ventilation of Cities,” which was attributed to Dr. Gurrie, of Florida. The writer 
concluded with these words—“‘ While it must be conceded that we are able to cool a city to any degree 
required by the habits, comfort and health of its inhabitants, it must also be acknowledged that we have 
the capacity to regulate the quantity of moisture it may hold in solution, and thus diminish, and probably 
remove, two fertile sources of disease in all climates.” The mode of effecting these results he proposes 
is by the construction of machinery for the compression of air. “‘ We propose,” he says, “‘ to effect the com- 
pression of air by means of water, wind, or steam-power, into suitable reservoirs in the suburbs of cities, 
and thence to transmit it through conduits, like water or gas, so that it may be distributed and set free 
in the houses, and even in the streets and squares of the city.” 

The paper which we now publish contains many views which are equally novel, and as they relate to a 
matter of much public interest in the South and West, we give them a place, remarking at the same time 
that the germs of many a great truth lie often at the bottom of what seems at first sight but speculation, 
and that the head of the corner has often been constructed from the once rejected stone of the builder. 
We are willing to give our contributor a hearing, and to open, through our pages, the discussion of the 
subject to the scientific.]— Epiror. 


Impure air being the great fountain 
of disease, more than any, perhaps all 
other causes, I have felt that this rock 


ing mankind from the evils of a contami- 
nated atmosphere. 
The efforts of the scientific having 





from which the waters of bitterness 
have so long and copiously flowed, has 
been too much neglected by the learned. 
Analysis has failed to detect the subtle 
ison lurking in this universal fiuid ; 
the most powerful microscope has been 
unable to discover the invisible arrows 
of death, constantly flying on the wings 
of the wind ; and though chemi 
fesses, I believe, to be able to disinfect 
the universal element, when tainted by 
unsalubrious substances, yet it has been 
put to but little practical use in protect- 


been so barren of results, it seems that 
the only hope of relief for suffering hu- 
manity is in simple, but untried mechan- 
ical means. 

Writing from a secluded district, re- 
mote from books, I recollect having read, 
but cannot now tell where, how the 
London club-houses are ventilated with 
a salubrious atmosphere, by first passing 
through water the air intended for cir- 
culation in their crowded apartments. 
This is the only instance which I now 
remember to have heard of purification 
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by mechanical, or, perhaps, this should 
be called ain sh 

I wish to direct attention to a ess 
more simple still. Instead of endeavor- 
ing to purify a contaminated panning 
Iw by mechanical agency, bring, 
where most needed, one already pure. 

Millions of men are compelled not 
only {to work during the day, but to 
sleep during the night, in infected air, 
though there may be, within a few 

red feet of their apartments, an in- 
exhaustible supply of the pure uncon- 
taminated article to be had, if not for the 
asking, for the bringing, by very simple 
means. 

Air is known to be cooler, and believ- 
ed—perhaps I might say known—to be 
purer the higher we ascend from the 
earth. Miasma, the great infecting 
substance, is known, by experience, to 
be more dangerous during night than 
the day. It is known, that men may re- 
main, during the day, in a malarious dis- 
trict with impunity, provided they sleep 
at night in a salubrious atmosphere. 

The well-known principles of pneu- 
matics teach us, that air may be foreed 
through a tube, of any len h, from one 
point to another. We see this operation 
constantly performed by steam and 
other power. In the English coal mines, 
pure air is forced through them, from 
above ground, sometimes for miles, by 
the power of steam. In like manner, 
air is forced through tubes, to supply 
those working in diving bells. I learn, 
from the Génie Industriel, through that 
excellent paper, The Scientific Ameri- 
can, that the Northern Hospital of 
France is ventilated in the following 
manner: “The air is taken from a 
tower on the top of the building, so as 
to be always po and in summer cool. 
It is sent inside in a quantity invariably 
equal, and of the same power, by nu- 
merous apertures in the centre of the 
rooms, which it passes along from one 
end to the other, and issues by eighteen 
orifices, without its action being neutral- 
ized by opening one or all the win- 
dows.” And we see it every day, by 
human muscles, forced through the pipes 
of hand and blacksmith’s bellows. 
Sometimes fire is used as the most con- 
venient propelling agent. The large 
apartments of the British parliament- 
house are supplied with fresh air by this 
agent, through ventilating chimneys. 
As it is expelled by the rarefaction of 


the fires in those at one end, to supply the 

vacuum, it is drawn down and through 

the rooms from those at the other, as, in 

cold weather, it is drawn whistlin 

through the key-holes and other s 

y egy of our rooms while blazing 
es are in the chimneys. 

Now let your sleeping apartments be 
made air-tight, and any common lathed 
and plastered room may be made close 
enough for this purpose. Let it be con- 
nected with one end of a tube, the other 
of which shall extend into the air to 
such an altitude as will reach a pure 
current. By means of fire, or some other 
propelling power, the air may be foreed 
out of the room opposite the end where 
it enters through the tube, giving a pure 
circulation at such times as may be de- 
sired. The height to which the ventila- 
ting tube will have to be carried to 
reach a salubrious region must depend 
on experience, but I have no doubt, in 
most localities, it would be found at the 
upper extremity of such a mast as could 
be raised at a trifling expense. It is 
said to have been noticed, when the 
cholera was in Montreal, that meat be- 
came putrid in less time than usual ; but 
some hung upon one of the steeples of 
the city escaped the rapid change. In 
some of the great plagues which have 
desolated most of the large cities of the 
world, their violence became mitigated 
in those subjects who occupied the up- 
per stories of the houses. 

But suppose that neither by masts 
nor towers nor other contrivance, we 
can penetrate the regions of purity, 
we know that in the neighborhood of 
most miasmatic districts and large 
towns are salubrious places, where the 
air is healthy near the earth, and which 
can be reached by horizontal tubes of 
sufficient extent. To perpendicalar tubes, 
the main objection is the uncertainty of 
reaching an unadulterated region. To 
horizontal, the expense only is to be consi- 
dered, purity can always be known. The 
expense would depend upon the distance 
the air would have to be carried and 
population to be supplied. The simplest 
material would answer for ventilating 
tubes, such as that of which our com- 
mon stone jugs are made, glass, and many 
other cheap substances. Even a com- 
mon tunnel, or covered ditch, coated 
with a proper cement, with solid tubes 
to span or pass through or under water, 
would, I have no doubt, dispense with any 
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other, except connecting tubes at each 
end. Such water as might percolate 
through the cement and collect at the 
lowest points could be let off in the day- 
time, or received through the valves of 
covered wells to be sunk at such places. 
And when we consider that the ditch, 
as a tube itself, or to receive a glass or 
other tubes, need be only of such depth 
as to secure it from injury, and give an 
equable temperature to the air; that it 
can follow the undulations of the earth’s 
surface; and that covering with the 
earth would make the joints of the tubes 
air tight, the expense would be inconsi- 
derable for the benefits that would be 
obtained in many towns and rich mias- 
matic districts, by the use of pure air 
thus brought from adjacent hills. When 
brought for the use of towns, in one com- 
mon tube, the air could be distributed to 
the various dwellings in the way so 
common in the distribution of water. 
Each dwelling could have its own pow- 
er to compel the circulation of the pure 
fluid, through its apartments; or by 
other pipes, connecting with one com- 
mon reservoir or main tube, one power 
could be used for the whole town. The 
air approaching the town by a common 
trunk could be made to ramify so as to 
furnish every house requiring it, and 
then, by connecting with another, com- 
mon to all, would make its exit by the 
force of a common power. In districts 
with a scattered population, a large com- 
mon trunk for conducting, and small 
pipes for distributing the fluid through 
the neighborhood, might be used for all, 
but the power could not be common. 
To those who look on difficulties as 
impossibilities, judgment of condemna- 
tion has, no doubt, been pronounced by 
such as may have read thus far. But 
the considerate who will deliberately 
hear and investigate before condemning, 
will fairly consider the a’ ques- 
tion, properly propounded, in all enter- 
or Das Will it ay » ’Will the ad- 
vantages to be derived authorize the 
trouble and expense? No certain esti- 
mate of expenses can be made; but from 
what has been said, they would be in- 
considerable. The nearest data in my 
power is the expense of under-draining 
wet lands by the use of tiles. In Eng- 
land they lay pipes one and a half ine 
bore three feet below the surface for less 
than sixty dollars per mile. If ventila- 
ting pipes of sufficient bore to serve a 


population of five or ten thousand should 
cost ten, twenty, or even forty times this 
sum x mile, in many = it would 
be the best investment that could be 
made, When once laid, the tubes would 
need no repairs during the generation 
that might perform the task. As the air 
usually needs be forced through them 
during - a re! oo in oo year, and 
at night on e in wer 
obiilid Gost but little. T have bias etn 
sidering the expense of bringing air from 
a distance of miles. If it can be reached 
by perpendicular tubes the expense may 
be considered of but small account com- 
pared to the benefits expected. 

Individuals relying on fire for the mov- 
ing power need expend no more for fuel 
than would be usual for warming their 
rooms in winter. In the French hospital 
before mentioned the most economical 
means—such as the use of hot water, 
stones, et¢.—are used to warm the six 
wards of the establishment, costing dur- 
ing the winter $2,805, while the cost for 
ventilation during summer is but $935. 
Indeed, of so little account is the expense 
of ventilation for the “whole year,” that 
it is estimated to “cost nothing,” inas- 
much as the steam engine used pays for 
itself in the performance of other ser- 
vices. Much more can we hope that 
steam or water-power, sufficient to venti- 
late the sleeping apartments of a lar, 
town during night and for a few mont 
only, would cost almost nothing, as it 
could be used for mechanical purposes 
during the day without interruption. 

It is hardly necessary to notice that 
the ventilating fires could be placed in 
one of a suit of rooms, or the inmates so 
shielded as to protect them from uncom- 
fortable heat in warm weather. 

If the expense of procuring the invalu- 
able commodity be uncertain, but must 
be small, the benefits, when obtained, 
are likewise uncertain, but must be great. 
Great as is the value of pure air, it can- 
not be reduced to dollars and cents any 
more than health can be reduced to a 
money value. But we can make some 
estimate of its importance by consider- 
ing its influence on property. Besides 
their profits to the stockholders, we esti- 
mate the worth of rail-roads by the en- 
hanced value they give to contiguous 
property, and this is, to a —- the 

at and main element of wealth in 
ose improvements. For every dollar 
they are valuable to their owners, they 
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are of ten to those who use them. Many 
millions worth of real estate, both in 
town and country, would be doubled in 
value, could they be made secure against 
the annual and occasional visitations of 
epidemics engendered by bad air. One 
tenth of the sums paid y those livin 

in such infected districts, for their annua 

migrations in search of salubrious air, 
would bring it to their permanent‘homes. 

For want of a few mouthfuls of pure 
air, large tracts of the most fertile portions 
of the globe now lie waste under the 
viewless poison that broods over their 
teeming surfaces. 

Artificial ventilation would protect, 
not only against periodical contamina- 
tions of the air, but those epidemics 
which run to and fro the earth on the 
trackless air, with woe and desolation in 
their train, might often be defied. Sur- 
rounded by the pure air brought from 
above, on the distant hills, the prudent 
citizen could, like Noah in his ark, be 
in security, while consternation reigned 
without. 

Besides the general preservation of 
health, the use of air in the way above 
indicated, might be made for other pur- 

s hardly less valuable. 

It might be made a most efficient 
agent in the restoration, as well as pre- 
servation of health. In the way directly 
noticed, a patient could have his room, 
in summer as well as winter, of any de- 
sired temperature, could have a dry or 
moist atmosphere, and for the cure of 
many diseases, foreign particles might 
be added, carrying healing on its wings 
to diseased humanity. Dr. Cartwright, 
in the last December number of this Re- 
view, tells us how important the vapor 
of sugar boilers is in some fatal diseases. 
Instead of sending invalids thousands of 
miles from their comfortable homes to 
inhale the saccharine vapor amidst the 
discomforts of a sugar-house, a few canes, 
sent even to the coldest latitudes, with a 
very simple contrivance, added to the 
ventilating pipes before mentioned,might 
be made to infuse their healing particles, 
in graduated quantities, through the 
most luxurious apartments. 

It is manifest, this foreed ventilatidn 
might be made to minister greatly to 
the comfort, nay, the luxury of our race. 
The ventilating pipes should be laid so 
deep in the earth as to obtain an equable 
temperature winter and summer. By 
passing them through proper mediums 
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the temperature could receive any modi- 
fication desired. A spiral tube passing 
through the water at the boitom of a 
well, with ice added, if necessary, would 
lower it, or through fire or other warm 
medium, raise it sufficiently for all pur- 
ses of comfort or health. The same 
re might warm as well as expel the air 
from an apartment. This kind of ven- 
tilation would be most used in warm la- 
titudes where insects are so annoying 
and sometimes dangerous to existence, 
The air-tight sleeping apartments neces- 
sary to exclude impure air would cut off 
these troublesome intruders. 

Science would also come in for its 
share of benefits. It would test the 
power of various fluids to disinfect the 
air in its passage through them. By ex- 

rience we could soon know to what 

eight the air is usually contaminated 
with impurities, what pestilence walketh 
in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday, and many other 
secrets of the viewless and mysterious 
air. 

There can be no doubt but that more 
than half the ills which flesh is heir to 
are born of adulterations of the inoderous 
air. There is a plan by which this great 
source of human calamity may be 
greatly mitigated if not entirely exter- 
minated ; and though new, it does not 
rest on speculation. That air can be, 
and is moved from one place to another, 
is as certain as that water can be made 
to change its position; that it can be 
moved without being contaminated by 
the surrounding impure air is equal] 
certain ; and, I apprehend, no one wil 
doubt that, whether breathed in a bed- 
room, on the hills, or two or three hun- 
dred feet from the earth, it is equally in- 
offensive to our lungs, and healthy to 
our systems. 

We form large companies with heavy 
capitals to supply our cities with gas, to 
send to the hills for pure water and dis- 
tribute them through pipe to our houses. 
With much less expense the more ne- 
cessary air might be brought to our 
rooms to be used like water by the turn 
of a faucet. We bore the solid earth 
many hundred feet for water of a qua- 
lity to suit our faney, and by tubes con- 
duct it uncontaminated through inter- 
vening currents to our dwellings. With 
half the expense, and to half the num- 
ber of feet, we might tube the empty air 
to those regions which would furnish a 
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fluid whose purity is of as much, if not 
more importance, to our healthy exist- 
ence, than unadulterated meat and drink. 
But the tell-tale impurities of food and 
drink usually give warning to the senses, 
the taint of corruption or adulteration is 
made manifest in their use, while the 
subtle poison may lurk concealed in the 
invisible and inodorous air, as the uncon- 
scious subject regularly, as the pulsations 
of his heart, inhales Are es and death. 
We no doubt appreciate meat and drink 
the more because their use gives a sen- 
sible enjoyment or pain, while the taste- 
less air gives no indication of its quality. 

Knowing how most discoveries and 
improvements have surpassed the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine; how the 
propulsion of water-craft by steam power 
was considered a humbug from the time 
of Watt to the 7th of August, 1807,when 


those who went to deride remained to 
admire the facility with which the Cler- 
mont started on the first steam voyage 
up the Hudson river; how rail- even 
ba r ong miles, in the United Sta 

een put in operation, were 
nounced failures by the croaking Bic, 
and how the theories of almost al 
jectors have, in the end, fallen shost of 
practical results, no plausible improve- 
ment should be abandoned without a 
fair trial. 

I believe it was Theodore Hook who, 
when asked, on entering a university, if 
he was prepared to subscribe the thirty- 
nine articles, replied, “Forty, if you 
please.” So it seems we would be nearer 
right to expect more from the improve- 
ments of the day than what is required of 
us. For there is much yet to be known 
of which our philosophy has not dreamed. 
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As incidents in the history of indivi- 
dual life form the basis of observational 
philosophy, so the histories of particular 
cities become the groundwork of the 
most accurate general system of mercan- 
tile investigation, or,as Saunderson ex- 
presses it, of “ Merchandry.” 

The cities of America are distinguish- 
ed in a remarkable particular, in con- 
nection with the light they throw upon 


the philosophy of trade and commerce, i 


from the cities of Europe, growing out of 
the fact, that they are, almost without 
exception, the children of commercial 
necessity. Cities in Europe have fre- 

uently grown np from other causes. 
The residence of kings, the salubrity of 
certain localities, and other romantic 
considerations, enter into the elements, 
and of course form a part of the history 
of European towns. But the history of 
an American city is a legible line in the 
history of trade. An American city, as 
a general rule, receives its birth, its con- 
tinual growth and advancing prosperity 
from the one and common parent of 
commerce. To this general observation 
the city of Louisville is no exception. It 
became a town because of the falls. 
The falls in the Ohio river arrested the 
course of navigation, and made a stop- 
page there necessary. This stoppage 





produced commercial wants—commer- 
cial wants, a city. 

The city of Louisville, in the State of 
Kentucky, is situated on the Ohio River, 
opposite the falls of the river, on a plain 
well suited to the p about seventy 
feet above the level of the river, lon. 
85° 30’ west; lat. 38° 3’ north. The 
soil is sandy, extremely fertile, and rest- 
ing nee a substratuin of rich clay. It 
is laid out with considerable regularity, 
the principal streets running parallel with 
the river, and being intersected by others 
at right angles. It has a present popula- 
tion of 51,726:— 


In the year 1800 the populationwas... 600 
o nee ee TE ee 4,000 
or Bnah -b<:ckédaneenanes 21,000 
- 1850, over ..... .......... 50,000 


These are striking results. 

The first owners of the lands at the 
falls were John Campbell and John Con- 
ally. They were patented to them pro- 
babiy as bounty lands. But the first 
settlement having anything like a per- 
manent character was made in 1778, by 
Col. G, R. Clark, a name of some dis- 
tinction in the early history of Kentucky. 

Clark’s instructions came from the ce- 
lebrated Patrick Henry, the Gov. of 
Virginia, and are dated Virginia—Sct. 
In council, Williamsburg, Jan. 22, 1778. 
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A few families were located by him upon 
Corn Island, opposite Louisville. Some 
conception of the nature of the danger and 
singular hardihood of the early settlers of 
this state may be derived from the fact, 
that these few families were removed into 
the heart of an Indian territory, several 
hundred miles from the nearest point of 
protection from their countrymen, and 
when the intervening country was filled 
with a savage foe. 

There is probably no country in the 
world where the lovers of local or indivi- 
dual adventure—the contests of man 
with his savage brother in the fierce ex- 
citement of the individual death struggle, 
with al] its thrilling but minute particu- 
lars, can be gratified to the same extent, 
both in the number and excitement of 
the incidents, as in the State of Kentucky. 
The early settlement of the country was 
characterized by conflicts between indi- 
vidual members of the two distinct 
races, or by small parties of each, rather 
than by any one general decisive en- 
gagement by which wars are usually 
terminated. Butthe Kentucky war was 
a war of extermination, more properly 
carried on by the individual members of 
the two races, than by any decisive set- 
tlement of subsisting disagreements in a 
geveral fight. It was a war ever begin- 
ning, and never ending. In no country 
in the world probably have human 
beings shot down human beings with a 
more evident gusto and more complete 
absence of remorseful visitings of con- 
science. 

The following passages from an enact- 
ment of the Genera! Assembly ofVirginia, 
passed in May, 1780, for “establishing 
the town of Louisville at the falls of 
Ohio,” may not be without interest. 

“Whereas sundry inhabitants of the 
county of Kentucky have, at a great ex- 
pense and hazard, settled themselves 
upon certain lands at the falls of Ohio, 
said to be the property (thus reads the act) 
of John Conally, ond have laid off a con- 
siderable part thereof into half-acre lots 
for a town, and having settled thereon, 
have preferred petitions to this general 
assembly to establish the said town. Be 
it therefore enacted, that one thousand 
acres ot land, being the forfeited property 
of said John Conally, adjoining to the 
lands of John Campbell and Richard 
Taylor, be and the same is hereby vested 
in (sundry trustees) to be by them, or any 
four of them, laid off into lots of an 
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acre each, with convenient streets, and 

blic lots, which shall be, and the same 
is hereby established a town by the name 
of Louisville.” Thus, we perceive, the 
city of Louisville in the county of Ken- 
tucky became a town by authority of 
the General Assembly of the State of Vir- 

inia. The statute proceeds further to 
enact “that after the said lands shall be 
laid off into lots and streets, the said trus- 
tees, or any four of them, shall proceed to 
sell the said lots, or so many of them as 
they shall judge expedient, at public auc- 
tion, for the best price that can be had, 
the time and place of sale being adver- 
tised two months at the court-house of 
adjacent counties ; the purchasers respec- 
tively to hold their said lots subject to the 
condition of building on each a dwelling- 
house, sixteen feet by twenty at least, 
with a brick or stone chimney, to be 
finished within two years from the day of 
sale.” The statute proceeded to grant 
the amount of sale of lots over thirty dol- 
lars per acre to purposes of public im- 
provement in the town, and to vest in the 
trustees the judicial power “to settle and 
determine all disputes concerning the 
bounds of the said lots; to settle such 
rules and orders for the regular buildin 
thereon as to them shal] seem best an 
most convenient.” 

An important feature of the early 
geography of Louisville, was the many 
ponds of standing water, that so mate- 
rially contributed to give the place the 
eognomen of the grave-yard. The first 
and most conspicuous, commencing at 
the present corner of Market-street, ran 
to Sixteenth-street. The next in size was 
known as Grayson’s Pond, beginning on 
Centre-street, and running towards 
Seventh-street. The fish within this 
pond, its clear water, its edges covered 
with firm grassy turf, the many reli- 

ious services of baptism performed 
in it, and the many promenades around 
it, evening and morning, by the élite of 
the city, made it quite a favorite; but it 
has given way in the progress of the 
city’s wealth, and is now obliterated. 
Besides these, there were others of less 
magnitude scattered over the face of the 
country, that would well entitle the city, 
in the language of Mr. Cassedy, to be 
called an “archipelago, a sea full of lit- 
tle islands,” hese “have all been 
carefully drained, or filled up, and now 
the city will stand a favorable compari- 
son in this regard, so closely connected 
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with health, with any city in the 
world. 

In proof of which, the following table, 
carefully made, will be full evidence. 


In Louisville the deaths are.......... 1 to 50 
“ Philadelphia, “ “ .......... 1 “ 36 
* New-York sad << ery, Te 
“ Boston « SR ee 1“ 3 
* Cincinnati “ Lig tA i* & 
“ Naples bad 8 ab did o> ae 
“ Paris “ © wsdted int 1 *. @ 
“ London Ot .osheegeeen tte 
“ Glasgow « aa Pes 1“ 44 


In May, 1780, the General Assembly 
of Virginia divided the county of Ken- 
tucky into three counties respectively 
the counties of Fayette, Lincoln, and 
Jefferson. In the latter county Louisville 
was situated. In the month of July, 
1790, the convention of Kentucky met, 
and determined to accede to the offers of 
Virginia, with respect to the emaacipa- 
tion of the counties of Kentucky and their 
elevation to the position of an indepen- 
dent state. On the 14th of February, 
1791, the act of Independence was passed 
by Congress. The new constitution for 
the new state was prepared in 1792. 
About this time terminated the hostilities 
of the Indians. The assessment of the 
town in 1809 was about $991. 

In 1799, Louisville was declared by 
act of Congress to be a port of entry. 
This put an end to much smuggling, the 
city of New-Orleans then being in a for- 


eign country. 

“Under the protection of the legislature 
of Kentucky, the town of Louisville was 
placed upon much more efficient police 
regulations than formerly, and many 
wise and salutary enactments were pass- 
ed for the improvement of the town, the 
building public edifices, and a new sur- 
vey and plot of the town were made out 
by legislative authority. 

The town of Shippingport at one time 
threatened to rival Louisville in point of 
commercial importance. But its 

phical position and the start which 
Louisville ad already taken, were of 
themselves sufficient to defeat the ve 
strenuous efforts that were made by pri- 
vate individuals, at great sacrifices, to 
build up this town. It is one of the many 
proofs that there is an under current reg- 
ulating the business of city-making, that 
private wealth and enterprise cannot al- 
ways govern or control. 

The very interesting sketches of Louis- 
ville, published by Dr. McMurtrie, in 
1819, gives us the following character- 


‘mences at the mouth of Bear 


istic account of this Bois de Boulogne of 
+ This important plac he, with 

“ This important e,” says he, wi 
that iortnens of detail so ow be to 
the worthy Doctor, “is situated two 
miles below Louisville, immediately at 
the foot of the rapids, and is built upon 
the beautiful plain or bottom which com- 
Creek, 
through which, under the brow of the 
second bank, the contemplated canal 
will in all probability be cut. The town 
originally consisted of forty-five acres, 
but it has since received considerable ad- 
ditions. The lots are 75 by 144 feet, the 
average price of which (1819) is from 
forty to fifty dollars per foot, according to 
the advantages of its situation. e 
streets are all laid out at right angles ; 
those that run parallel to the river, or 
nearly so, are eight in number, and vary 
from 30 to 90 feet in width. These are 
all intersected by 12-feet alleys running 
parallel to them, and by fifteen cross- 
streets at right angles, each sixty feet 
wide. The population of Shippingport 
may be estimated at 600 souls Doluding 
strangers.” It has greatly faded from its 
original promise, and is now little more 
than the faubourg of the city of Louis- 
ville. The canal spoken of by Dr. 
McMurtrie has been since completed. 

The Louisville and Portland canal is 
about two miles in extent. The fall to 
be overcome is computed to be about 
twenty-four feet, produced by masses of 
lime-rock, through which the entire bed 
of the canal is excavated, a part of it to 
the depth of 12 feet overlaid with earth. 
The following description of this work, 
begun in 1826, and prepared for naviga- 
tion in 1830, and costing $750,000, is tak- 
en from the Encyclopedia Americana— 
article, Louisville. It corresponds also 
only with a description given by 

Ir. Ben Casseday :— 

“ There is one guard and three Jift locks 
combined, all of which have their foun- 
dation on the rock. There are two brid- 
ges, one of stone, 240 feet long, with an 
elevation of 68 feet to the top of the par- 
apet wall, and three arches, the centre 
one of which is semi-elliptical, with a 
transverse diameter of 66, and a semi- 
conjugate diameter of 22 feet; the two 
side arches are segments of 40 feet span, 
the other is a pivot bridge, built over the 
head of the guard lock, and is of wood, 
100 feet long, with a span of 52 feet, in- 
tended to open in time of high water as 
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boats are passing through the canal. The 
guard lock is 190 feet long in the clear, 
with semi-circular heads of 26 feet in 
diameter, is 50 feet wide, and 42 feet 
high. The solid contents of this lock 
are equal to those of 15 common locks, 
such as are built on the Ohio and New- 
York canals. The lift locks are of the 
same width with the guard lock, 20 feet* 
high and 183 feet long in the clear. The 
entire length of the walls, from the head 
of the guard lock, to the end of the outlet 
lock, is 921 feet. There are three cul- 
verts to drain off the water from the ad- 
jacent lands, the mason-work of which, 
when added to the locks and bridge, 
gives the whole amount of mason-work 
41,989 perches, equal to about 30 com- 
mon canal locks. The cross section of 
the canal is 200 feet at the top of the 
banks, 50 feet at the bottom, and 42 feet 
high, having a capacity equal to that of 
25 common canals. 

“The Louisville and Portland canal 
was completed and put in partial opera- 
tion on the Ist of January, 1831, from 
which time up to June 1st of the same 
year, 505 boats of different descriptions 
passed its locks. A bank of mud at its 
mouth, which could not be removed last 
winter, from the too sudden rise of the 
water, will be removed at the ensuing 

riod of low water, when the canal can 

e navigated at all times by all such 
vessels as navigate the Ohio. The Ohio, 
when the water is lowest, is not more 
than two feet deep in many places above 
and below the falls, aa rises 36 feet 
perpendicular above the falls, opposite to 
the city, and 60 feet perpendicular rises 
have been known at the foot of the falls. 
An appropriation of $150,000 by the 
United States was made last winter 
(1830), by which the low places in the 
river are to be improved so as to give 
four feet of water, in low water, from its 
mouth to Pittsburgh. 

“ Louisville has been allowed by tray- 
elers and strangers,” this same account 
continues, “to be one of the greatest 
thoroughfares in the Union. At least 
50,000 passengers arrive here annually 
from below, and it is reasonable to con- 
clude half that number pass through it 
descending. Great bodies of emigrants 
from the east and north pass through it, 
and it is not uncommon in the autumn to 
see the streets filled for days together with 
continued processions of movers, as they 
are called, going to the Great West.” 


Recurring again to the canal, it may 
be interesting to the curious to know that 
in excavating it there were found bodies 
of trees in a state of partial decay, many 
human skeletons in an astonishing con- 
dition of preservation, many implements 
of stone, and indeed some of wood, some 
of iron, are indicative of some advance- 
ment in the mechanic arts—some trees 
of cedar, not found anywhere in that 
region, together with fire-places and 
charred wood, or carbon. Ina particular 
locality there were found many hundreds 
of flint arrow-heads, constructed by the 
Indians for purposes of hunting or de- 
fence. 

Mr. Mann Butler informs us that many 
mineral springs, some of them possessing 
the invaluable ingredient of iron so 
much prized in eases of debility of the 
digestive apparatus, presented them- 
selves in more places than one, duri 
the excavation.—13,776 steamboats an 
4,700 flats and keels had passed through 
the canal in 1843, the tolls of which 
amounted to $1,227,625 50. 

Louisville became a city by an act of 
the Kentucky Legislature, passed 13th 
Feb., 1828. 

Mr. Casseday informs us that “a 
writer in the Focus for January 20, 
1829, gives an idea of the commerce of 
Louisville in regard to certain leading 
articles at this period.” He says, that 
“from the ist January, 1828, to ist Ja- 
nuary,1829, there were received and sold 
in this place 4,144 hogsheads of su 
and 8,607 bags and barrels of coffee, 
amounting in value to $584,681. He also 
fixes the inspections of tobacco in Louis- 
ville at 2,050 hhds. for 1826, 4,354 hhds. 
for 1827, and 4,075 hds. for 1828. The ave- 
rage price of these was—for 1826, $2 67, 
for 1827, $2 59, and for 1828, $1 9814. 
The whole value of these for the three 
years was $468,672 88. 1,140 of these 
were shipped to Pittsburgh, 3,048 to New- 
Orleans, 320 manufactured here, and 
458 were stemmed. 

A writer in the Kentucky Reporter 
also adds to this information the follow- 
ing statement: “ The store-rooms of the: 


nncipal wholesale merchants are 
ercar and better adapted to business 


purposes than any to be found in the 
commercial cities of the East. Nota 
few of them are from 100 to 130 feet in 
depth by 30 wide, and from three to four 
stories high, and furnished with fire- 
proof vaults for the preservation of books 
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and papers in case of fire. The whole- 
sale business has increased very rapidly 
of late, perhaps doubled in the course of 
two years. The original dimensions of 
the canal were upon a scale entirely too 
small te admit of the passage of the 
larger class of steamers now built and 
being built for the New-Orleans trade. 
Hence the project of a rail-road from the 
upper portion of the falls to the termina- 
tion, to be erected upon the Indiana 
side of the river, where the course will 
be level, has been for some time in 
serious contemplation. The object of 
this rail-road is to transport the steamers 
and other vessels too large to navigate 
the river. It is to be effected by means 
of a stationary engine about midway, 
from which pullies are to be fastened 
upon the boats, and in this way they are 
te be carried from the water above, 
along the line of the road, and laid -— 
rock, down to the water below. le 
may now expect this work to be com- 
pleted within a short time, as all the 
stock has been taken and is greatly 
above par. 

From the directory published by Mr. 
Otis, in 1832, we obtain the following 
particulars, interesting to the general 
merchant: 


IMPORTS FROM DEC. 1, 1831, To aueustT 4, 1832. 


PEG ROGE o5 vohcicccesesauses eoils...... 26,830 
Bagging .. pieces...... 33,411 
Ms Giles se deces ccckscocesa pkgs...... 1,170 
Mabe dtdaccducredecies bags...... 18,289 
Cotton bales ...... 4,913 
BEREROTEE ..cccccocccces- 0-0 bbis...... 12,037 
DLCcCtigkgieds ters sects’ “cos 16,729 
Salt (Turk’s Island).........bags...... 18,146 
) ea Peery 63,500 
Tc. vce « davecpaccctaceuan Nas » ae 48,470 
Hides..... PF se vaee 9,121 
ate ind pstigh éndsns.ceede' tons...... 631 
ition ess achediessenhbaed Prins ceatiadd 231 
Molasses. . . ee 6,309 
thes dcode dodvescwewy kegs...... 10,395 
Sugar (N. O.).......0+.++++ hhds...... 7,717 

Pc nccss -misneeel re 3,118 
Wimplate ....... 022200 ..050- boxes...... 3,108 


14,627 barrels of whisky were inspect- 
ed during this time. 

One steam factory (woolen) employs 
30 hands, and consumes 25,000 pounds 
of wool per annum. 

One cotton factory employs 80 hands 
and consumes 500 bales annually, an 
works 1,056 spindles. 

Two potteries. One grist mill (steam). 
Two foundries employing 155 hands and 
consuming 1,200 tons of iron per annum. 
Sixteen brick yards. One steam plan- 
ing mill, with two machines and two 
circular saws, planes, tongues, grooves, 
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&e., about 2,000 feet of plank to each 
machine per day. Three breweries. 
Two white-lead factories consume 600 
tons lead annually. Four rope walks, 
which work up 600 tons of hemp an- 
nually.” 

Every city has, at some time or other, 
its stitial jokes. The following one 
is very amusingly narrated by Mr. Cas- 
seday, by whom a work of considerable 
merit, entitled the “History of Leouis- 
ville,” has been written, and from which 
we have drawn, quite largely, the ma- 
terials of this article. r. Casseday 
does not think that the removal of the 
deposits from the banks, where they had 
been used as banking capital, very 
materially affected the happiness or the 
love of fun in the citizens, although the 
city fathers represented, in a grave me- 
morial to the government, that “all is 
gloom and despondence, all uncertainty 
and suspense, all apprehension and fore- 
boding. Prices here have fallen beyond 
any former example. Flour has sunk 
from $4 to $3 or even $2 50 per barrel. 
Hemp, pork, and every commodity has 
fallen in many instances 50 per cent.” 

The incident alluded to by Mr. Cas- 
seday, as his proof that this derangement 
in the monetary operations of commerce 
did not “throw a very deep or settled 
gloom over the community,” “was the 
sudden appearance in the streets of 
the city of a very singular procession, 
since known as the comical guards. The 
were intended as a burlesque of the mi- 
litia drills, then of biennial occurrence 
here. The procession was headed by 
an enormous man, rivaling Daniel Lam- 
bert in his superabundance of flesh, 
mounted on an equally overgrown ox, 
on whose hide was painted the follow- 
ing descriptive motto: ‘The bull-works 
of our country” This heroic captain 
also wore a sword of mighty proportions, 
on whose trenchant blade was written 
in letters of scarlet the savage inscr‘- 
tion: ‘Blood or ” This teaac, was 
followed by a band of equally singular 
characters, long men on short ponies, 
little boys on enormous bony Rozinantes, 
picked up from the commons; men in- 
closed in hogsheads with only head, 
feet and arms visible; men encased, 
even to helmet and visor, in wicker-work 
armor, and a thousand other knights of 
fanciful costume, and a]l marching with 
heroic steps to the martial clangor of tin 
pans, the braying of milk-horns, the 
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shrill sound of whistles, the piping of 
cat-calls, and the ceaseless din of penny 
trumpets and cornstaik fiddles. The 
procession halted in its progress through 
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The sales of queensware, less reliably 
taken, reach $265,000. 

There are thirty-nine wholesale gro- 
cery houses, whose aggregate sales reach 


the streets in front of the residences of $10,623,400, which gives an average of 


the officers of the militia, and after salut- 
ing them with a flourish of music, made 
them a speech, and cheered them with 
a chorus of groans.” The following is 





the table of churches: 

Congrega- Usual at- Value of 
tions, tendance. property. 
 Mecnkde. oss as0+0¢ 5.... 2.200.... $80,000 
Episcopal............... 3.... 1,425.... 76,000 
ethodist............... 17.... 5,900.... 109,000 
Presbyterian............ 5 2,225.... 128,000 
German Evangelical ... 4.... 1,200.... 21,700 

“ Lutheran....... er 100.... — 
el Se ee 200.... 2,250 
Disciples............... as 520.... 18,000 
Unitarians ............. § 940.... 1,200 
Universalists ........... 1.... 200.... 8,000 
Roman Catholic. . 4. 5,000 ... 125,000 
GREG e vans iccdevece > 400.... 11,000 
| a Oe a oi 19,610. ...$590,900 


The following statistical information 
we extract from the work of Mr. Casse- 
day, above alluded to: Louisville con- 
tains twenty-five exclusively wholesale 
dry-goods houses, whose sales are made 
only to dealers, and whose market 
reaches from Northern Louisiana to 
Northern Kentucky, and embraces a 
large part of the states of Kentucky, In- 
diana, Tennessee, Alabama, Illinois, Mis- 
sissippi, and Arkansas. The aggregate 
amount of annual sales by these houses 
is $5,853,000, or an average of $234,000 
to each house. The sales of three of the 
largest of these houses amount, in the 
aggregate, to $1,789,000. Neither this 
statement, nor those which follow, in- 
clude any auction houses. 

In boots and shoes the sales of the 
eight houses, of the above description, 
reach $1,184,000, or $148,000 to each 
house. The sales of the three largest 
houses in this business reach $630,000. 

The aggregate amount of sales of eight 
houses if® drugs, &e., is $1,123,000, or 
$140,375 to each house, and the sales of 
the three largest houses amount to $753,- 
000. 

The sales of hardware by nine houses 
amount annually to $590,000, being an 
average of $65,555 to each house. 

The sales of saddlery reach $980,000, 
of which nearly one-half are of domestic 
manufacture. 


$272,400 each. A brief statement of 
some of the principal annual imports 
in the grocery line will, perhaps, give a 


better idea of this business. The figures 
refer to the year 1850: 
Louisiana sugar ...............hhds...... 15,615 
SN 50s a din coccdeteis ad p’kgs...... 10,100 
EEG Stunt.en Sigadeboets son SS cca 17,500 
Coffee -bags...... 42,500 
Peer ere tierces...... 1,275 
Cotton yarns..... -bags...... 17,925 
ME Wait bl bias ons uss -cuders boxes...... 25,250 
BOER Gc xastids i ib nadddbs oXSesed bbis...... 80,650 
EES ES Se Te pieces...... 70.160 
DD cdviharaaee coedtess> 6ab¢a 4 coilg...... 65,350 
Salt (Kanawha) ............--.. bbis...... 110,250 
* (Turk’s island)............ bags...... 525 


The following recapitulatory table will 
enable the reader to see at a glance all 
that has just been stated : 





Description of No.of Aggregatean- Av’ge salesof 
business. houses, nual sales. each house. 
Groceries ......... 39. . .. $10,623,400. . . .$272,400 
Dry-Goods ....... 25.. 5,853,000.... 234,000 
Boots and Shoes.. 8.... .184,000.... 148,000 
___SBGESrE Ry Tee eB 8. 1,123,000.... 140,375 
Hardware......... 9. 590,000.... 65,555 
Queensware ...... Disies 265,000.... 44,166 
Hats, Furs. é&c.... 8.... 683,000.... 85,375 
BER. « nitetena 103. ... $20,321,400... .$197,295 


As a tobacco market, Louisville has 
attracted very much of the public atten- 
tion. In respect to this article, it has 
some very striking advantages—conve- 
nience of access, coupled with the fact 
that, in the transportation of this article, 
purchasers at the North and East are not 
under the necessity of subjecting it to 
the trial of a sea voyage. Holders of 
tobacco are now satisfied that the sale of 
the article, at full prices, can be effected 
in this city without the slightest, uncer- 
tainty or difficulty. Speculators, upon 
the other hand, and the regular trader, 
may confidently expect to find here a 
good assortment. The following table 
will show the steady increase in the ar- 
ticle of tobacco since the year 1839. 


There were received here in 1839.... 1,295 hhds. 
“ “ 


“ 1842.... 5.131 “ 
“ “ “ 1846.... 9,700 * 
pe “ «  4851....11,300 “ 
“ “ “ 1852....16,176 “ 


It is quite a common thing to see tra- 
ders from portions of Virginia itself, from 
Western New-York, Northern Illinois, 


The sales of hats and caps, necessa- Ohio, Michigan, and Western Pennsyl- 
rily including sales at retail, amount to vania, and occasionally from other states. 


$683,000. 


The eye of the philosophical merchant. 
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cannot but be directed to the wonderful 
changes that have been, and the greater 
that will yet be effected, in virtue of ar- 
tificial channels of intercommunication. 
Hitherto the great lines of water com- 
munication have given character to the 
mercantile geography, or commercial 
aspect of a country. But now they are 
giving place to a more potent element 
of commerce in railroads and canals. It 
now becomes a question whether the to- 
bacco and cotton planter, who resides in 
North Mississippi, in éertain parts of 
Tennessee and Alabama, cannot put his 
hogshead of tobacco of the one, and his 
bale of cotton of the other, into the cities 
of the Fast, in less time and at a less 
cost by means of the now uninterrupted 
communication with those cities. The 
lake route, during the summer months. 
is uninterrupted. The Jefferson Rail-roa 
begins to attract attention. The Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail-road being comple- 
ted to Wheeling, produce of every kind 
can be carried to Philadelphia and New- 
York. The completion of this road will 
be followed by the establishment, as 
necessary sequences, of a regular line of 
steam packets from Louisville to Nash- 
ville, and to Memphis, and to Wheeling. 
Louisville is also a place of increasing 
attraction to the law and medical stu- 
dent. The University of Louisville can 
stand a respectable comparison with the 
very best in the country. It is now in 
high repute and in successful operation. 
There are names connected with the in- 
stitution that have a reputation beyond 
the limits of the state. 
“A short time ago,” says the Louis- 
ville Courier of the 24th September, “ we 
ublished a statement as prepared by 
homas 8. Page, Esq., Auditor of the 
State of Kentucky, of the number of hogs 
six months old on the first day of Janua- 
ry, 1852, in this state. The list was in- 
complete, as eight counties had not sent 
in their assessments. We now subjoin 
the full returns from every county in the 
state except Trimble : 


2 FE aaa eee 
ec dis 050d -60dthnecees »46 
CE ES re 5,918 
MT CAEUEE b 656 s000 cccccvctenes 11,204 
ee Pe 21,789 
UGE, 85ib.nvaronpig cccc<ete so0'ees 15,643 
Woodford county..............26....... 826 
Jefferson county (Louisville). ........... 20,362 


The reader, curious with respect to the 
health of Louisville, may receive satis- 
factory information from the following 


2 ed as to be as | 
t 
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extract from the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Public Health of the Louisville 
Medical Society : “Since the year 1822 
and 1823,” says this report, “the en- 
demic fevers of summer and autumn 
have become gradually less frequent ; 
until within the last five or six ren 
they have almost ceased to prevail, an 
those months now are as free from dis- 
ease, as those of any part of the year. 
Typhoid fever is a rare affection here, 
and a majority of the cases seen, occur 
in persons recently from the country. 
Some physicians residing in the interior 
of this state, see more of the disease 
than comes under the joint observation 
of all the practitioners of the city, if we 
exclude those treated in the hospital. 
Tubercular disease, particularly pul- 
monary consumption, is not so much 
seen as in the interior of Kentucky. 
Our exemption from pulmonary con- 
sumption is remarkable, and it would 
be a matter of much interest, if a re- 
gistration could be made of all the 
deaths from it, so that we could compare 
them with those of other places. For 
the truth of the remark as to the ex- 
tent and frequency of the diseases 
enumerated, we rely solely upon what 
we have observed ourselves, and upon 
what we have verbally gathered from 
our professional friends. This exemp- 
tion of Louisville from disease, can be 
accounted for in no other way than 
from its natural situation, and from 
what has been done in grading, in 
building, and in laying off the streets. 
“Louisville is situated on an open 
plain, where the wind has access from 
every direction; upon a sandy soil, 
which readily absorbs the water that 
falls upon it; susceptible of adequate 
drainings ; supplied bountifully with pure 
limestone water, which is filtered 
through a depth of thirty or forty feet 
of sand; its streets are wideand laid 
off at right angles: north and south, 
east and west,—giving the freest ven- 
tilation, and the bulldings compact, 
comfortable, and generally so construct- 
and to admit freely 
the fresh air. is situated upon the 
border of the beautiful Ohio, and en- 
vironed by one of the richest agricul- 
tural districts in the world, supplying 
it with abundance of food and all the 
comforts and luxuries of life. It mu 
under the guidance of science an 
wise legislation, become, if it is not 








Report of the Committee of Health—Poems of Amelia. 


already, one of the healthiest«cities in 
the world. Its proximity to the rapids 
of the Ohio may add to its salubnity ; 
and it is certain that the evening 
breezes wafted over them, produce an 
exhilarating effect beyond what is de- 
rived from the perpetual music of a 
roar of waters.” 

Louisville has the reputation of ha- 
ving been the residence of one of the 
sweetest ts of America. 
the poems of Amelia, the child of song, 
are written with unusual excellence, 
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and are extremely creditable to her as 
a woman, as well as an evidence of 
high order of genius. With a little 
more experience, with a little more of 
the masculine of the mind—if we may 
say so—with a little deeper insight 
into the springs of human passion, and 
a higher range of philosophical feeling, 
she would have taken a permanent 
rank among those names that time 


Some of enrolls for eee: But her song, so 


full of melody, is now still in the 
grave. G. 


For other statistical information upon Louisville see previous volumes of Review, condensed into 


** Industrial Resources,” articles, ‘‘ Kentucky,”.Louisville,” &c, 


See also Review of January, 1853, for 


an article upon the rates of freight and other expenses of shipment from Louisville by the rail-road, &c., 
to the North, and also by way of New-Orleans, in the same direction.}—Ep. 


we 





ART.I1V.—PROGRESS OF THE REPUBLIC—THE CENSUS OF 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY. 


(Continued fom our last No.) 


Crime.—The statistics of crime form 
a subject of our investigation. Fromthe 
returns it appears that the whole num- 
ber of persons convicted of crime in the 
United States, for the year ending the 
first day of June, 1850, was about 27,000. 
Of these 13,000 were native, and 14,000 
foreign born. The whole number in 
prison on the first day of June was about 
6,700, of whom 4,300 were native, and 
2,460 foreign. It will be borne in mind 
that the native prisoners inelude co- 
lored convicts, the number of whom 
it is impossible to state, as time has not 
sufficed to admit of the more particular 
separation into classes, other than native 
and foreign, Our criminal statistics, 
when fully understood, will present 
mary subjects for reflection, and open a 
wide and interesting field for the study 
of the Christian, moralist, and statesman. 

Reat anp Personat Estate.—Ap- 

nded to our report will be found a ta- 

le of the valuation of real and personal 
estate owned by individuals in each of 
the United States. This table, which 
fixes the wealth of our citizens at more 
that 7,133,000 of dollars, is made up 
from the official returns of property for 
the purposes of taxation. Where the 
assessment has been made ona sum less 
than the intrinsic worth, the assistant 
marshals were instructed to add the ne- 
cessary per centage to bring it up to its 
true value. We are of opinion that the 


entire table falls short of the reality at 
least 20 per cent. For the purposes of 
taxation, especially on personal proper- 
ty, the full amount in value is not gene- 
rally given in, and in rural districts, 
especially, all kinds of property are as- 
sessed at much less than their worth. The 
table does not represent stocks or bonds 
owned by the séparate states, or by the 

eneral government. This return will 
be narrowly scrutinized, and will fur- 
nish matter for many a discussion on 
political economy. The value of slaves 
is included. 

The following is the valuation of real 


and = estate of the inhabitants of 
the United States for the year ending 
June 1, 1850:— 

‘ True or esti- 

States, Assessed value. mated value, 
rere ee $96,765,868. . .. $122,777,571 
New-Hampshire...... 92,177,959.... 108, 
VeeONE wnccas ddd... 71,671,651.... 92,205,049 
Massachusetts....... 546,003,057.... 573,342,286 
Rhode Island........ 77,758,974.... 80,508,794 
Connecticut ......... 119,088,672.... 155,707,980 
New-York........... 715,369,028... .1,080,300,216 


New-Jersey* 190,000,000.... 200,000,000 


vet hie \ 
Pennsylvania........ 497,039,649.... 722,486,120 
Delaware. .........«< 17,442,640.... 18,652,05 

Maryland............ 208,563,566.... 219,237,364 
District of Columbia.. 14,018,874.... 14,018,874 
MOR: 4 3. .cbewecee 381,376,660.... 430,701,082 
North Carolina ...... 212,071,413.... 226,800,472 
South Carolina ..... 283,867,709.... 285,257,698 
Georgia ............. 335,116,225.... 335,425,714 
MUNOUD, .Jéeds cgaawes 22,784,837.... 22,862,270 
Alabama ............ 219,476,150.... 228,304,332 
Mississippi .......... 208,422,167.... 228,951,130 


* In New-Jersey, as the real estate only was re- 
turned, the above is partly estimated. 
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True or esti- 

States. Assessed value. mated value. 
Louisiana .......... $220,165,172... $233,908,764 
, Se . 61,027,456.... 52,740,473 
Arkansas. .......... 36,428,675 39,841,025 
Tennessee.......... 189,437,623.... 201,246,686 


Kentucky......-..-. 291,387,554.... 301,638,456 
Ohio ..............- 483,872,632.... 301,628,456 
Michigan .. ........ 30,877,223.... 59,787,255 
Indiana ...... . eee 152,870,399.... 202,650,264 
Illinois ............. 114,782,645.... 156,595,006 
Missouri............ 98,595,463.... 137,247,707 
aa ee 21,690,642.... 23,714,638 
Wisconsin.......... 26,715,525.... 42,056,595 
Californiat ......... 22,123,173... 22,161,872 


$5,998,983,281  $7,122,145,697 





Territories. 
Minnesota (not re- 
turned in full). .... —— 


New-Mexico....... 6,174,471.... 5,174,471 
Oregon.........---..  5,063,474.... 5,063.474 
Wansesss iene 986,083... 986,083 





Total..........-$6,010,207,309  $7,133,369,725 


Cuurcues.—The assistant marshals 
were required to give an account of 
churches, including halls and chapels, if 


+ Only thirteen counties in California are returned. 








statedly used as places of publie wor- 
ship, belonging to all religious denomina- 
tions. By the returns made, it appears 
there are 36,011 churches in the several” 
states, and 210 in the District of Columbia 
and the Territories. The churches in Cali- 
fornia and the Territories are not fully 
returned, but the religious denomina- 
tions in those places are not supposed to 
have possessed numerous or large build- 
ings. The halls or school-houses which 
are used in many of the thinly settled 
portions of the country, and in cities by 
societies which are unable to build 
houses of worship for their own use, are 
not included. By the “aggregate ac- 
commodations” in the table, is meant 
the total number of seats for individuals 
in the churches. Under the “ value of 
church property” is included the value 
of each of the churches and _ property 
owned by the different religious soci- 
eties. 





Ratio of Aggregate ac- Ave ac. Total value Av’rge val. 
No. of Churches to commodations com’dations in of Church in each 
States. Churches, population. of Churches. each state. property. state. 
Ris ou 60 «260 968 vp sbone’ \\ bs acos 685...... 304,447...... 366 ..... $1,712,152...... $2,012 
New-Hampshire ........-... As -< oe = 233,892..... iiiendes 1,401,586...... 2,327 
We. GueBadeleess te ccce. Ee S56...... 226,444...... 40i ..... 1,.213,126...... 2,151 
Massachusetts.............. 1,430...... O06...... ,908...... eee 10,205,284...... 137 
ED naccocsesces sce ee 98,736...... OOF. ictus 1,252,900. ..... 5, 
GER cbcisccoaccicnce  SEMese-et 518... 305,249...... Seca se 3,554,804...... O44 
PGR, Ss bv ccccwsceced EMR cs 208 , See »896,229...... 21,132,707 ...... 5,17 
New-Jersey..............-0+  —- 344,933...... 427 540,436... ... 4,387 
Pennsylvania................ 666...... 1,366,413...... 446 11,551,885 ...... 3,297 
Delaware..... .... A 56,7461... .c0 310 340,345...... 1,891 
Maryland............ 0 vohiice 909 =a 90,265...... 429..... 3,947,884...... 4,343 
, 0 608...... 834,691...... WE acces 2,849,176...... ’ 
North Carolina _ Bs «tals SFR nce. «GD 08...... 530 
South Caroling. ............ 1,163...... 574.... . 463,930...... 39] ...... 2,140,346...... 1,962 
nse s66ns wees oesece RDEB. «tdinn 988.....- 612,892...... TE 1,269,159...... 737 
Ecchi ames Civevceteccst MEcneeia | ee 41,170...... 1) 400...... 1,088 
EE 5 a Gbwes doecss Seccse 1,935...... Dlieinos 883605 #45... 2.2 1,132,076. ..... 
PETE ccbcack cccicccccee GEO... x 666...... 275,979...... eee T34512...... 829 
SC Se eee BEER. case 104,080...... = 1,782,470 ...... 6,412 
WE F600 bas odes dieence<ce ee 1,296 ..... 405 ..... Pcawse \ 1,223 
pe ee er as 9,930...... _ se 89,315...... 48 
TED.. contre opch piece cee 1,939...... eee )005...... . Sa 1,208,876...... 623 
EEE 0 coabencstousessce Beans 540...... 672,083...... 370...... 2,260,098...... 1,943 
Ohio 3,890 509 1,447 ,632...... MK tie<3 5,765,149...... 1 
Michigan y 18,892...... ee 723,200...... 1,998 
BR ccbccccces secs coe BER ccccce §©OBT.... sce) Gece S04...... 1,512,485. 777 
Illinois 479,078 ...:.. | a 1,476,335...... 1,265 
Missouri 241,139...... . 558,590 ...... 2,016 
lowa... 37,759...... _, = 177,400...... 1 
Wisconsin 78,455....4. Siiacies 350,600...... 1,437 
California 9,600...... oy Se Oe 258,300...... ,123 
Total 13,849,596...... 384...... $86,416,039....... $2,400 
No. of Aggregate accom- Ave accom- Total value of Av’age val. 
Denominations. Churches. modations. snodations. Church property. of quapenty. 
ee ere Ree ee 3,130,878 ......... 356........$10,931,389..... ... $1,244 
Christian........... a pera 296,050......... Slsdchocand 845,810......... 1,041 
Congregational............. 1,674......... MET +) « Secacs Geececeet vi 7,973,962. ........ 4,763 
Dutch Reformed ........... iandeb char 181,986.... .... OUR... .seees 4,096,630......... 12,644 
| ee Diiee+eccous ied lie sens 440......... 1),261,970..... 7,919 
UEAIIERLS, ovctebendseas GOR nésevees OS ees Swacctend ‘Osa pinta 
Bieks ss acvabdahhneone Wes) dws sain SR owses oics GOB. i.e ce 1,709,867 eee. 2,305 
German Reformed.......... SP ee , Ses _ Bape ee 2,953 
SE Rlates. « csctabetesens ie bias hou eee | ray 11,987 
EAs: occccuspesensece . BiB es «as vcs... Migs .c0 ‘nee Tivecss aces 2,867,868......... 2,383 
Mennonite. ..............++5 110... 900....... oo BBsews.cces 04,945...... es. 856 
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No. of Total value of Av'age val. 

Denominations. Churches. Charch property. 
Methodist.................. 12,467 14,636,671......... 1,374 
ECL E.'s babies Asst es 331 “ ‘" ABSSFE 1,339 
Presbyterian.........--.... 4, 14,360,889......... 3,135 
Roman Catholic.........-.-. 1,11 8,973,838 8,069 
Swedenborgian ............ 15 108,100......... 7,206 
. SR Ee eee 52 ee 885 
, en ine Sea 619 690,065......... 1,114 
. ARE SHER ere 273 »268,122......... 13,449 
Universalist ............... 494 1,767 O18... 60.40 3,576 
Minor Sects................ 325 Ke hee 2,283 
ae rere 384.........$86,416,639.......... $2,400 


By the annexed tables it will be seen 
that the total value of church property 
in the United States is $66,416,639, of 
which one half is owned in New-York, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. In 
the tables we specify the principal out 
of more than one hundred denominations 
returned, although between some of these 
there are but slight shades of difference 
in sentiment, or form of church govern- 
ment. About thirty are returned as 
“ African,” thirty as “Independent,” and 
twenty as “Protestant,” without distin- 
guishing them more particularly. These 
and all the churches not properly classed 
under the heads given, are included in 
“ Minor Sects.” All the varieties of 
Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians 
are included under their general heads, 
except where distinctly specified. 

There is one church for every 557 free 
inhabitants, or for every 646 of the en- 
tire population. 

The average number the churches 
will accommodate is 384, and the ave- 
rage value is $2,400. 

Churches are more numerous in pro- 
pre to the population, in Indiana, 
‘lorida, Delaware and Ohio, and less nu- 
merous in California, Louisiana and Iowa. 

Those in Massachusetts are the larg- 
est, and have the greatest average value. 

The preceding tables present interest- 
ing facts respecting the relative value 
and size of the churches‘in the several 
states, and those of different denomina- 
tions. They also show the number of 
churches to the total population. 

AGRIcULTURE.—As agriculture is a 
branch of industry coeval with the his- 
tory of mankind, its connection with the 
general welfare of the nation so intimate, 
its reciprocal bearing on manufactures 
so immediate, both admitted to form the 
base of prosperity and power of the peo- 
ple—as it is a branch of science, the 
prosperity of which, in all its resource: 
affects individuals of every order, an 
without which there could be no com- 





merce, it has seemed proper, while ex- 
hibiting the actual condition of agri- 
cultural industry in the middle of the 
century, to present in connection there- 
with some history of the character, in- 
troduction and increase of the most im- 
portant of the agricultural productions of 
our country, iol of their former and pre- 
sent commercial consequence to our- 
selves and other governments. Realiz- 
ing that all human life is dependent 
upon it, and that the earth would be 
nearly depopulated by a year’s failure, 
nearly all the nations of the earth, from 
the remotest period, have maintained 
institutions preéminently calculated for 
the promotion of agriculture, honorin 
husbandry, and encouraging the ad- 
vancement of the science. 

Agriculture is now fostered by the 
nations of the continent of Europe; it 
is publicly taught in institutions de- 
signed for this special purpose, and in 
many of their colleges; and the result 
has been that, as formerly, while the 
ancients encouraged agriculture, and it 
received the attention of orators, and 
its praises and precepts were recited 
by the bards and sung by the poets, 
and monarchs participated in its labors, 
learning and agriculture went hand in 
hand, so that the greatest geniuses of the 
age identified themselves with its pro- 
motion; so in these later years, where 
properly fostered and encouraged, it has 
received the attention of some of the 
greatest intellects and scholars who 
have striven to throw most light upon 
this “grand art of rendering mankind 
happy, wealthy and powerful.” 

n view of what has been done by 
other nations, of the little which has 
been accomplished by the official docu- 
ments of our country, and in view of the 
fact that we possess no regularly organ- 
ized office for the dissemination of agri- 
cultural information, aithough such an 
establishment was urged by Washington, 
and many of his successors in office to 
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the present time, it is hoped that the de- 
votion to this subject of more space than 
needed for a mere table of figures repre- 
senting our products of agriculture will 
be tolerated, and that you will approve 
the short history attempted for each of 
our great | pee a of agriculture, well 
calculated as such an account will be to 
make our people better acquainted 
with the importance of their productions 
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reciprocally, and lead to a more oo 
and perfect sympathy. The subject is 
one worthy a more able pen, and I 
would shrink from the task, conscious of 
inability to do justice to the subject, did 
I not suppose that this feeble effort may 

resent points of practical value, for em- 
Gellishasent by those better adapted for 
the duty. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ACRES OF IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED LAND, IN FARMS, CASH 
VALUE THEREOF, AND AVERAGE CASH VALUE PER ACRE IN EACH STATE, ETC.: 













Cutivelen et tad 
Acres of im- Acres of unimproved wv 
States. proved land in farme. Total. cnmguaued. 
NE anes inks sbi ches 2,039,596........ 2,515,797... 4,555,393 ....... $54,861,748 
New-Hampshire ............... 2,251,488........ 1,140,926........ 3,392,414....... 55,245,907 
WOME cdi eee cde ec siccde case 601,409........ 1,524,413.... ... 4,125,822....... 63,367,227 
Massachusetts. ................. 2,133,436. 1,222,576. ....... 3,356,012........ 109,076,347 
Rhode Island .................. 356,487........ 197,45f........ 533,938........ 17,070,802 
Nos 50. chamsene 5. 9 ree 6 RE 2,383,879........ 72,726,422 
SS Teer pee Tee 12,408,968 ........ 6,740,120 oo-- 19,119,088........ ,546,642 
New-Jersey.......2cce0.-see00 1,767,091. .00.04. 964,955........ 2,752,946........ 120,237,511 
Pennsylvania...... Sehne dada 8,628,619 ....... 6,294,728........ 14,923,347........ 407 876,099 
EE cccsheccsse os stibees O08... .... 375, eas 956,144........ 18,880,031 
Maryland ...........0.....6.... 2%,787,005........ 1,836,446........ 4,634,350........ 87,178,545 
District of Columbia............ WET . cwcces's OS Saree SEE, 00 02 oe 1,730,460 
Di pegdecnett s+. canehe 10,360,135........ 15,792,176........ 26,152,311 onan 216,401,441 
North Carolina 3 996, 67 ,891,7 
South Carolina 82,431,684 
sd and caghimnnte inden 95,753,445 
Florida. ..,. ,323,109 
Alabama... 323,224 
cite wencmnintiay ben 54,738,634 
LEE ot. <.1ccnodsangs 75,814,398 
_ ss SP SEBRRT TES 6,398,747 
Arkansas ............. 15,235,245 
I 66 ino athens ale 97,851,212 
SEE Gata Pees 0c bbocns oma 154,330, 
GOO. hce'64.. c0l 
NOD. 4 «pins ongedht cme en 51,872,446 
Indiana...... 136,385,1 
Se ehe c diUC cbc i cvbe basse 96,133,290 
Missouri 225, 
AE 064002) cantinieink nies 36 16,657,567 
. RA ete 1,045,499... a) ere 2,976,658........ 28,528,563 
CWI is ties 054-6 Uivedsecests 62,324..... .. 3,831,571........ ,893,895........ 3,874,041 
Minnesota Territory............ 6,035... ... 23,846....... ‘ ae 161,948 
ST Cimisdidecent o> > eubamet 198,867........ $00,061........ GBR BOB.....+. 2,849,170 
hes is 2: 4 .cddsi cau 16,333 woe 30,516... 46,849........ 311,799 
I ee a ee 166,201..... .. 124,370 coon: (1 SERB iiss ts 1,653,952 
MIs soc escdhowbcacss 118,457,622........ 184,621 ,348........303,078,970........ $3,270,733,093 
Av’ge cash Av'go cash 
value 
States. per acre. States. per acre. 
i ics cn ctabadobs ccevesG18 O4 Louisiana.........06...-.s00 bocedcccessooes $13 71 
SENDS ous ceaccdeoad become. +6 vis Se DE... as owdamadadtehe cmavnecwddebanabes 109 
 ahtien ccna nods oe poe ace adnan 6Qnee 15 36 Arkansas............. afennes --- 588 
Massachusetts..................- - TROD Temmeeees,. ..... 20.2655. seccess.. oscee” BRO 
ED ED Citable c Ob kninid s+ dkboonetnecees SO GD OmtmORY binds c.s. nce i scatistvcdsindesdedés 6 91 
ERE PN RE AR ee eee adenine “weanws 19 93 
NG Ais... Gabe Sin oy a sacgep sane oabe Sr Oe ME canba ssc doccc rs ah ecenctimncruss 11 83 
ye Ln Te PO eT yore ee 45 GT BGIARS ... p60 0. odsccdes eévew 10 66 
anche sacpne beet edscine opments SF BO OC TT 799 
Remo Gee OR I nee 6 50 
Maryland............. dbsoe best aade codes MIO edb biah ies cde c cc seceésebedasedeacepe 6 09 
District of Columbia............. Sé46wssmeute a OE en eee rt 9 58 
are ee a eS ae 0 99 
North Carolina.....................+..see2 9323 Minnesota Territory ...............---..+-- 5 61 
BE COMI on. 6 bis as sb cddccicec cess 5 08 Oregon GO accecicdec ceseveweiens 6 58 
Georgia nccabe <aseee 419 Utah Oe. is0.44 sprtaichs on <abee Oks oan 6 65 
aE ahndtegescce ooesscnee tatu Om 3.99 New-Mexico do. seettescscrceesesccsces § OD 
ED vo ccabesddcte.cvdddanuad poisk oes 5 30 Average cash value per acre, including 
RT er eT oe vweeee 522 States, Districts, and Territories......... $10 79 
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Lands—Farming Implements—Domestic Animals. 


Improvep Lann.—The statement un- 
der this head in the agricultural table 
shows that the average quantity of im- 
proved land, by which is meant only 
such as produce crops, or in some man- 
ner add to the productions of thefarmer, 
is about seven and one-third acres to 
each inhabitant; but as perhaps two- 
fifths of the pulation live in towns and 
villages, and are engaged in other pur- 
suits than those of agriculture, the pro- 
portion of improved land to be assigned 
to each person occupying or working it 
may be assumed to be not less than 
twelve acres. In the New-England 
States, the average for the whole popu- 
lation is a little more than four acres to 
each person ; in New-York and Pennsyl- 
vania, three and nine-tenth acres ; in the 
other Middle States the same. In Vir- 
ginia the proportion is about seven 
acres ; in South Carolina, six acres; in 
Kentucky, twelve acres ; and in Tennes- 
see, five acres. The cash value of the 
farms in the United States is set down 
at $3,270,733,093. 

Unimrroven Lanp.—This return is 
to be understood as including the unim- 
et land connected with or belonging 

those farms from which productions 
are returned. In the present unsettled 
state of large portions of the country 
this classification is of less practical 
utility than it will become at a future 
day, when similar returns will enable 
us to form calculations respecting the 
quantity of land brought into requisition 
annually for agricultural purposes. The 
preceding table exhibits the quantity 
and value of the improved and unim- 
proved land belonging tothe farms and 
plantations of the several states, and of 
course it includes the value of the build- 
ings thereon. 

ALUE OF FarMinc IMPLEMENTS AND 
Macutnery.—For no stronger proof of 
the ingenuity and activity of the Amer- 
ican mind need we port. | than that de- 
veloped in the readiness with which la- 
bor-saving expedients for carrying on the 
commonest operations in agriculture are 
discovered and applied. One hundred 
and fifty-one maillibas of dollars would 
= to be at this time invested in im- 

plements and machinery for aiding and 
abridging the work of the hands in cul- 
tivating the earth and in preparing its 
produce for consumption. In most civil- 
ized countries of the old world, so great 
is the density of the population, and the 
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prices of labor so low, as to create less 
necessity for such machines; and no- 
where r Ms the same amount of ingenu- 
ity appear to have been exercised in their 
preparation as is evinced with our me- 
chanics and husbandmen. 

In some portions of the old world 
where the necessity is felt and acknowl- 
edged by the intelligent, a predominat- 
ing prejudice not unfrequently exists 
among others in the community against 
what is new, and prohibits the introduc- 
tion of anything not stamped with the 
approval of their ancestors, nor covered 
with the venerable moss of antiquity. 
Here, however, no such sentiment infin- 
ences the farmer to reject a useful inven- 
tion. 

No greater delight was enjoyed by 
foreigners in London, during the great 
Industrial Exhibition, than that by Ame- 
ricans on the trial of the reaping ma- 
chines and the triumphant success of 
the American Reaper. Of the whole 
sum expended in articles of this char- 
acter, New-York has invested $22,084,- 
926; Pennsylvania, $14,722,541; Lou- 
isiana, $11,576,938 (perhaps to a great 
extent in machinery for crushing sugar- 
cane); Ohio, $12,750,585; Kentucky, 
$5,169,037 ; Virginia, $7,021,772. 

Domestic Axrmas.—When we con- 
sider the social condition of nations, long 
congregated and civilized, and necessa- 
rily existing under the impulses of utili- 
tarianism, it is not surprising that man, 
whether possessing a permanent abode 
or having emigrated to a distant land, 
should become attached to those animals 
which have proffered to him their per- 
fect obedience, sagacity, courage, 
strength, velocity, milk, fleeces, flesh, 
&c., and should regard them with admi- 
ration, gratitude, and even affection. 
Such, doubtless, was the case with most 
of the adventurers who first sought a new 
home on our shores, and brought with 
them those animals which would render 
them the most assistance and subserve 
the best purposes for clothing and food. 

The first animals introduced into Ame- 
rica from Europe were by Columbus, in 
his second veyage, in 1493. He left 
Spain as admiral of seventeen ships, 
bringing a collection of European trees, 

lants, and seeds of various kinds, a num- 
rt of horses, a bull and several cows. 

The first horses brought into oe ety 
of the territory at present embraced in 
the United States, were landed in Florida 
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by Cabeza de Vaca, in 1527, forty-two in 
number, all of which perished or were 
otherwise killed. The next importation 
was also brought to Florida by De Soto, 
in 1539, which consisted of a large num- 
ber of horses and swine, among which 
were thirteen sows, the progeny of the 
latter soon after increasing to several 
hundreds. 

The Portuguese took catile and swine 
to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, in 
the year 1553. Thirty years after they 
had multiplied so abundantly, that Sir 
Richard Gilbert attempted to land there 
to obtain supplies of cattle and hogs for 
his crew, but was wrecked. 

Swine and other domestic animals 
were brought over to Acadia by M. L. 
Escarbot, a French lawyer, in 1604, the 
year that. country was settled. In 1608 
the French extended their settlement. in- 
to Canada, and soon after introduced va- 
rious animals. 

In 1609, three ships from England 
landed at Jamestown, in Virginia, with 
many emigrants and the following do- 
mestic animals, namely, six mares, one 
horse, six hundred swine, five hundred 
domestic fowls, with a few sheep and 
goats. Other animals had been previ- 
ously introduced there. In 1611, Sir 
Thomas Gates brought over to the same 
settlement one hundred cows, besides 
other cattle. The year following Sir 
Ralph Lane imported some cows from 
the West Indies. In 1610, an edict was 
issued in Virginia prohibiting the kill- 
ing of domestic animals of any kind on 

enalty of death to the principal, burn- 
ing the hand and loss of the ears to the 
ones! b and twenty-four hours’ whip- 
ping to the concealer. 

As early as the year 1617, the swine 
had multiplied so rapidly in the colony 
that the people were obliged to palisade 
Jamestown to prevent being overrun 
with them. In 1627, the Indians near 
the settlement fed upon hogs, which had 
become wild, instead of game. Every 
family in Virginia, at that time, who had 
not an abundance of tame hogs and poul- 
try, was considered very poor. In 1648, 
some of the settlers had # good stock of 
bees. In 1657, sheep and mares were 
forbidden to be exported from the prov- 
ince. By the year 1722, or before, shee 
had somewhat multiplied, and bore pa 
fleeces. 

As early as 1629, the Plymouth colony 
of Massachusetts possessed cattle, goats, 
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poultry and swine. Hence it may be 
concluded that their importation fol- 
lowed soon after the first settlement in 
1620. In the year 1629, one hundred 
and fifteen cattle were brought over in 
the “Grand Embarkation,” besides some 
horses ind mares, several conies, and 
forty-one goats. 

In 1750, the French of Illinois were in 
sary of considerable numbers of 

orses, cattle, and swine. 

The present stock of the United States 
consists of the offspring of the animals 
first introduced into the country; the 
crosses of the original breeds with one 
another, or the intermixture of the pro- 
geny of these crosses with those of more 
recent importation and the pure-blooded 
animals brought directly from Europe, 
or the crosses of these with one another. 

The principal breeds of horses ada 
ed for specific purposes, in the middle, 
northern, and western states, are the 
Norman, the Canadian, the Morgan, the 
Conestoga, or Peanaylvagion, the Vir- 
ginian, and the Kentuckian. For car- 
riages of heavy draught, the Conestogas 
are regarded by many as the best. For 
the saddle, draught, and other useful 
purposes, the Morgans are highly prized, 
especially in New-York. For roadsters, 
the Normans and Canadians are fre- 
quently sought. For blood, the Virgin- 
ians and Kentuckians geuerally take the 
lead. 

Among the various races of cattle ex- 
isting among us, where strict regard is 

aid to breeding, with a definite object 
in view, a preference is given to the 
Durhams or Short Horns, the Herefords, 
the Ayrshires, and the Devons. The 
Durhams, from their rapid growths, ear- 
ly maturity and pan, sar a @ of taking on 
fat, are adapted only for high keeping, 
or to the richest pastures of the middle 
and northern states, and those of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and other parts of the west. 
The es, when judiciously crossed 
with the other bree s, or with the com- 
mon cows of the country, often beget the 
best of milkers, and for this purpose the 
have been especially recommended. 
The Herefords, on the contrary, from 
their peculiar organization, are better 
adapted for poor or indifferent pastures, 
and regions subject to continued drought ; 
and for this reason they are well suited 
for California, New Mexico, Texas, and 
other parts of the South. The oxen of 
this breed are good in the yoke, and the 
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cows, when petely fed, give an abun- 
dance of milk. The Ayrshires are best 
suited for a cool, mountainous region, or 
a cold, rigorous climate. They succeed 
well in Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, 
and Vermont, and are highly prized for 
their tameness, docile tempers, and rich 
milk. The Devons, from their hardi- 
hood, comparatively small size, and pe- 
culiar structure, appear to be adapted to 
almost every climate and to all kinds of 
pasturage. From their stoutness, good 
tempers, honesty, and quickness of ac- 
tion, they make the best teams, and in 
this respect their chief excellence con- 
sists. ‘The cows make fair milkers, and 
their flesh very good beef. They also 
possess great aptitude to take on fat. 

The kinds of sheep most sought, for are 
the pure-blooded Merinos, the Saxons, 
the Cotswolds, the Leicestershires, the 
Oxfordshires, and the South Downs. The 
Merinos, including the Rambouillets, the 
Cotswolds, the Liecestershires, the Ox- 
fordshires and the Saxons, are the most 
highly prized for their wool. The South 
Downs are particularly esteemed for the 
excellence of their flesh, and their wool 
is valuable for many purposes, on ac- 
count of the facility with which it can 
be wrought. 

The prevailing breeds of swine in the 
middle, northern, and western states are 
the Berkshire, the Leicestershire, the 
Suffolk, the Essex, the Neapolitan and 
the Chinese, From these and other va- 
rieties, various crosses have been pro- 
duced, the more important of which are 
the Byfield, the Woburn, the Bedford, the 
Grass and the Mackay. The Neapoli- 
tans are particularly well adapted for a 
Southern climate. . 

In 1627, the plantations on James 
river contained about 2,000 head of 
horned cattle, goats in great abundance, 
and wild hogs in the forest without num- 
ber. In 1639, there were in Virginia 
30,000 cattle, 200 horses, and 70 asses; 
and in 1648, there were 20,000 cows, 
bulls and calves, 200 horses and mares, 
50 asses, 3,000 sheep, 5,000 goats, swine, 
both tame and wild hens, turkeys, ducks 
and geese innumerable. There were 
exported from Savannah, in 1755, 48 
horses and 16 steers and cows; in 1770 
345 horses, 30 mules and 25 steers and 
Cows ; and in 1772, 136 steers and cows. 
In 1820-1, there were exported from the 
United States 853 horses, 94 mules, 5,018 
horned cattle, 11,117 sheep, and 7,885 
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swine; in 1830-1, 2,184 horses, 1,540 
mules, 5,881 cattle, 8,262 sheep, and 14,- 
690 swine; in 1840-1, 2,930 horses, 
1,418 mules, 7,861 cattle, 14,639 sheep, 
and 7,901 swine ; in 1850-1, 1,364 horses, 
2,946 mules, 1,350 cattle, 4,357 sheep, 
and 1,030 swine. 

According to the census returns of 
1840, there were in the United States 
4,336,669 horses and mules; 14,971,586 
neat cattle, 19,311,374 sheep, and 26,- 
301,293 swine ; of 1850, 4,335,358 horses, 
559,229 asses and mules, 28,360,141 
horned cattle, (including 6,392,044 milch 
cows and 1,699,241 working oxen,) 21,- 
721,814 sheep, and 30,316,608 swine. 

Horses.—In the tables of 1840, horses, 
mules and asses were returned to- 
gether; in those of the last census, the 
number of horses is given in one co- 
lumn and asses and mules in another. 
The increase in the aggregate number 
of these three classes of animals, du- 
ring the ten years, was 559,053. It is 
presumed the greatest increase has oc- 
curred in the number of mules. Man 
suppose that the great extension of rail- 
roads has a tendency to dispense with 
the use of large numbers of horses; but 
one very good reason for the small ap- 
parent increase in the number of horses 
exists in the fact, that the enumeration 
of 1850 omits all in cities, and includes 
all or mainly such as are employed in 
agriculture or owned by farmers. In 
New-York, where there are less than 
a thousand mules, there appears to be a 
decline in the number of horses and 
mules together of 26,566; in Pennsyl- 
vania of about 13,000 ; in New-England 
of 17,000, or more than twenty-five per 
cent., while in all these states rail-road 
conveyance has almost superseded the 
use of horses for traveling purposes, On 
main routes we would more readily at- 
tribute the apparent diminution to the 
omission to enumerate the horses in 
cities and towns than to any superseding 
of horse-power, which the opening of 
rail-roads would often bring into requisi- 
tion in various other operations. In Ohio, 
and the new states of the Northwest, 
the increase of horses has kept pace 
with that of the population. The four 
and a quarter millions of these noble 
animals in the United States constitute 
a proportion of one to five of the inha- 
bitants. New-York has one horse to 
seven persons; Pennsylvania, one to six 
and six-tenths ; Ohio, one to four; Ken- 
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tucky, one to three free inhabitants. The 
number of horses in the United States is 
more than three times as large as that 
in Great Britain. 

Asses anp Mutes.—As mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, we find in the 
tables of 1840 no basis of comparison in 
regard to the raising of asses and mules. 
By the last return it is shown that the 
number of these animals in the Union is 
559,070, of which all but 30,000 are 
found in the Southern States. For va- 
rious employments, the mule is far better 
adapted to that region than the horse. 
Extreme and long-continued heat does 
not enfeeble him, and the expense of his 
subsistence and general care is much 
less, in comparison with the service he 
is able to perform. In some Northern 
States a considerable number formerly 
were reared for export, and a brisk trade 
was kept up with the West Indies in 
this kind of stock. What are now ex- 
ported from the points which formerly 
monopolized this branch of traffic are 
brought from the South. Tennessee is 
the leading state in the production of 
mules, the number in that state, in 1850, 
having been 75,303; Kentucky was 
next, ‘having 65,609. In New-Mexico 
the number of mules was 8,654, greater 
by nearly four-fifths than the horses re- 
turned for that territory. Much atten- 
tion has been given to the improvement 
of mules in some of our Southern States, 
and those sent from Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Missouri, to be employed in 
army transportation in Mexico, were 
often not inferior in height to the horses 
of that country, and were at all times 
superior to them in strength, endurance 
and usefulness. 

Mitcu Cows.—Under the general 
term of neat cattle were embraced, in 
the Sixth Census, the three descriptions 
of animals designated in that of 1850 as 
milch cows, working oxen and other 
cattle. The aggregate of the three classes 
in 1840 was 14,971,586; in 1850, 
18,355,287. The increase, therefore, be- 
tween the two periods, was 3,383,701, 
or about twenty per cent. They appear 
to be distributed quite equally over the 
Union. The amount of butter gives an 
everage of something over 49 pounds to 
each milch cow. The average produc- 
tion of cheese to each cow is 1624 pounds. 
As with horses, the same allowance 
must be made on account of the omis- 
sion of cows, except in connection with 


iculture. The only schedule in 
which the live stock of the country 
could be enumerated, were those used 
for obtaining the agricultural products 
of farms. From this fact the schedules 
for population and manufactures being 
alone used in cities, their live stock was 
not included in them. 

Burrer anv Cueese.—The census of 
1840 furnishes us no statistics from which 
we can accurately determine the quan- 
tity of butter and cheese then produced. 
The value of both is given under the 
heading of value of the products of the 
dairy, at the sum of $33,787,000. It is 
presumed that the marshals made their 
returns in accordance with the prices 
governing in their respective districts, 
which would differ so widely as to 
render any assumed average as mere 
conjecture. New-York is far in advance 
of any other state in the precerenenet 
of its dairies. They yield one-fourth of 
all the butter, and nearly one-half the 
cheese produced in the Union. Penn- 
sylvania, which makes 40,000,000 Ibs. 
of butter, is less prolific in cheese than 
many smaller states. In this latter ar- 
ticle, Ohio is before all other competi- 
form, onan New-York. 

e following table shows the amount 
of dairy products exported from the 
United States for several years past — 


Butter, lbs. Cheese, lbs. Value. 


1620—21....... 1,069,024.... 766,431... . $190,287 
1830—S1....... 1.728.212... 1,131.817.... 264,7 

1940—41....... 3,785,993... 1,748,471.... 504,815 
1841—42... ... 2,055,153... 2.456,607.... 385,185 
1842—43....... 3,408,247... 3,440,144 508,968 
1843—44....... 8,251,952... 7,343,145 758,829 
1844—45....... (489... 7,941,187 878,865 
1845—46....... .--- 9,675, 1,063,087 
1846—47....... 4,214,433... 15,673,600. ...1,741.770 
1877—48....... 2,751,086... . 12,913,305... 1,361,068 
1848—49....... 3,406,242. ... 17,433,682. .. . 1,654,157 
1849—50....... 3,876,175... 13,020,817... .1,215,436 
1850—51....... 3,904,542... 10,361,189....1,124,652 


Sueer.—There was, between 1840 
and 1850, an increase of 2,309,108 in the 
number of sheep in the United States. 
It will be useful to observe with some 
closeness the progress of sheep breeding 
in different parts of the eny- e 
perceive that in New England there has 
occurred a remarkable decrease in their 
number. There were in that division of 
the Union, in 1840, 3,811,307; in 1850, 
the number had declined to 2,164,452, 
being a decrease of 1,646,855, or 45 per 
cent. 

In the five Atlantic Middle States— 
New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland—there was a 
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Value of Live Stock—ZImports of Wool. 


decrease from 7,402,851 to 5,641,391, 
equal to 1,761,460, or about 221g per 
cent. In Pennsylvania there was a 
gain, however, during this period, of 
155,000 sheep. 

We see that while there has been a 
positive diminution of 3,408,000 in the 
states above named, there has been an 
augmentation of 5,717,608 in those south 
of Maryland and west of New-York. 
Ohio has gained most largely, having 
been returned as pasturing, in 1840, 
2,028,401; and in 1850, 3,942,929: an 
increase of 1,914,528, or nearly 100 per 
cent. 

In each of the states south and west 
of the lines indicated, there has been a 
very large proportional increase in this 
kind of stock, and there is reasonable 

round for the opinion that the hilly 
ands of Virginia, North and South Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee, and the prairies of Il- 
linois, Iowa, and Texas, will prove 
highly favorable for the rearing of sheep 
for their wool and pelts. 

New-Mexico has the extraordinary 
number of 377,271 sheep, more than six 
to each inhabitant, proving the soil and 
climate of that territory to be well adapt- 
ed to this description of stock, and giv- 
ing promise of a large addition from that 
quarter to the supply of wool. The im- 
portance of fostering this great branch 
of national production, is shown by the 
fact, as assumed by an_intelligent writer 
on the subject, that our population an- 
nually consumes an amount of wool 
equal to 7 pounds for each person. 

f this estimate be even an approxi- 
mation to correctness, we are yet very 
far short of producing a quantity ade- 
quate to the wants of the country ; and 
it is equally clear that we possess an 
amount of unemployed land adapted to 
grazing sufficient to support flocks nu- 
merous enough to clothe the people of 
the world. 

Vatug or Live Stocx.—The very 
large amount representing the value of 
live stock in the United States cannot 
be considered extravagant in view of 
the immense number of animals return- 
ed. It isan item of agricultural capital 
which affords a good indication of the 
wealth and prosperity of the country. 

Woo.t.—Analogous to the uses for 
which it serves to cotton, wool is a pro- 
duct of only less importance to the pros- 
perity of the country than that leading 
staple of our agriculture and commerce. 
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It isa very gratifying fact though 
the number of aries Pee in 


ten years, but twelve per cent, the ag- 
gregate weight of their fleeces has aug- 
mented sy done per cent. 

In 1840, there were 19,311,374 sheep, 
yielding 35,802,114 pounds of wool, 
equal to 1 84-100 pounds per head. 

In 1850, the average weight of each 
fleece was 2 43-100 pounds, from which 
it would appear that such an improve- 
ment had taken place in the various 
breeds of the American sheep as to in- 
crease their average product about 
thirty-two per cent throughout the 
United States. And a critical analysis 
of the returns of sheep and wool proves 
not only that our breeds are capable of 
such improvement, but that it has act- 
ually taken place. 

In Vermont the greatest attention 
has been given to sheep breeding ; time, 
money and intelligence have been free- 
ly applied to the great object of obtain- 
ing a breed combining weight and fine- 
ness of fleece. These efforts have suc- 
ceeded so well, that although the number 
of sheep in that state had declined near- 
y half in the period from the sixth to 

e seventh census, the yield of wool 
remained nearly the same. The aver- 
age weight of the fleece in this state, in 
1840, was 2 1-5 pounds, and in 18650 it 
had increased to 3 71-100 pounds; the 
gain being equal to almost 70 per cent. 

In Massachusetts also, where strenu- 
ous exertions have been made, though 
not on so large a scale as in Vermont, 
to improve their sheep, a corresponding- 
ly beneficial result has been cbtainad, 
and the average weight of the fleece 
has been increased from 21¢ to 3 1-10 
pounds. 

The State of New-York produced 
226,000 pounds more wool, in 1850, 
from 3,453,000 sheep, than from 5,118,000 
in 1840 showing that the weight of the 
fleece had been raised from less than 
two to nearly three pounds. 

Our imports of wool during the past 
ten years have varied as follows:— 


Years. Quantity in Pounds. Value. 

re” $1,091,953 
Eee lf A 797,482 
1843 (nine months).... 3.517,100 245,000 
1844................--14,008,000........ 851,460 
1845... 23,833,040........ 1,689,794 
1846... 16,558,247...... «. 1,134,226 
1847.. 8,460,109........ 555,622 
Ss bob oes dneinps oil 11,341,429........ 857 ,034 
Se 7,869,022. . - 1,177,347 
WRB iiccccscsee cotecd 18,669,794........ 1,168,691 
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By this statement it is shown that the 
quantity of wool brought into the coun- 
try, of late years, amounts to almost 
one-third part of that produced in it, 
while at former periods, as from 1841 
and 1845, the quantity was nearly one- 
half. The largest proportion of this im- 
ported wool was chiefly from Buenos 
Ayres and the neighboring states on 
the Rio de la Plata, and is of a coarse 
and cheap variety, costing from six tp 
eight cents per pound. It will be al- 
ways cheaper to bring this kind of wool 


from regions where sheep are reared 
without care or labor than to produce 
it at home; but there is no country in 
the world in which sheep may, by ju- 
dicious treatment, be made a source of 
greater wealth and comfort to its inhabi- 
tants than the United States. 

The importations of wool in 1849 and 
1850 exhibit a remarkable increase over 
the preceding or any former year, 
amounting in quantity to 32,548,693 
pounds, and to the value of $3,800,- 
000. 
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ART. V.—DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
LOUISIANA. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE SUPREME COURT OF LOUISIANA. BY 
HON. F. Z. MARTIN--TWENTY VOLUMES COMPRISED IN TEN, WITHOUT ABBREVIATION, WITH 
NOTES OF DECISIONS UP TO SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORTS, AND REFERENCES TO THE 
AMENDMENTS OF THE CONSTITUTION AND CODES. BY THOS. GIBBES MORGAN. NEW- 


ORLEANS: J. B. STEEL. 


{Ir is not our purpose to review this great work, but simply to refer to some of the traits of Judge 
Martin’s legal character, and tothe circumstances under which the reports were first prepared, as we 
find them in the memoir of Judge Bullard, drawn up several years ago. We make afew extracts.) 


“ Seven years before the period of which 
Iam speaking, (1809,) Louisiana was a 
Spanish province; governed by asystem 
Tum written in a language understood 
by only a small part of at samy 
and which had been forced upon the 
people at the point of the bayonet by 
O'Reilly, and which superseded the an- 
cient French laws by which the province 
had ,been previously governed. Upon 
the change of government the writ of 
habeas corpus, that great bulwark of 
personal oes had been introduced, 
together with the system of proceedings 
in criminal cases, and the trial by jury, 
according to the principles of the com- 
mon law. In 1808 was promulgated the 
digest of the civil laws, then in force in 
Louisiana, commonly called the old code. 
‘That compilation was little more than a 
mutilated copy of the Code Napoleon. 
But instead of abrogating all previous 
laws and creating an entire system, as 
had been done in France by the Code 
Napoleon, superseding the discordant 
customs, ordinances and laws in the dif- 
ferent departments, our code was con- 
sidered as a declaratory law, agp 
such only as were repugnant to it, an 
leaving partially in force the voluminous 
codes of Spain. The Superior Court had 
already been organized for some years, 


and was composed of three judges, any 
one of whom formed a quorum; and as 
the several judges then sat separately in 
the different districts, each could pro- 
nounce a judgment in the last resort. 
There was no means of establishing uni- 
formity of decision: no publicity had 
been given to the decisions, and the pub- 
lic was without any guarantee for their 
uniformity. The law was wholly un- 
settled and in a state of chaos. The 
Court of Cassation in France had begun, 
it is true, to fix the interpretation ot their 
code, but the rules applicable to ours 
were obviously different in many re- 
spects, in consequence of the manifest 
difference in their creating and repeal- 
ing clauses. It became necessary to 
study and compare the French and 
Spanish codes ; and although the Roman 
law never had proprio vigore any bind- 
ing force here, yet in doubtful cases, or in 
cases in which the positive law was 
silent, it might well be consulted as the 
best revelation of the principles of eter- 
nal justice, and, as it were, an anticipated 
commentary upon the code. 

“ Judge Martin felt at once the difficulty 
of the task before him, and he determined 
to commence without delay the publica- 
tion of reports of cases decided by the 
Superior Court. He was induced to un- 
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Appointment of Judge Martin to the Supreme Court. 


dertake that labor for the double purpose 
of giving publicity to the decisions of 
the court, in the nature of a compte rendu 
to the people, and thus guarding against 
misrepresentations or misapprehensions, 
and to ensure to a certain extent uni- 
formity of decision. The first volume 
appeared in the spring of 1811, and a 
second in 1813, bringing down the deci- 
sions of the court from 1809 to the es- 
tablishment of the state government. 
“Atthat period a Supreme Court was 


crea having appellate jurisdiction 
<7. at court was at first composed 
of Judges Hall, Mathews and Derbigny, 


and Judge Martin was appointed the 
first attorney-general of the state, on the 
19th of February, 1813. He was an able 
criminal lawyer, and although it has 
been said he was not eloquent, yet he is 
admitted to have discharged the duties 
of that office with zeal and ability. 
After the resignation of Hall, he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Supreme Court on 
the first of February, 1815. From that 
period he continued in office until the 
18th of March, 1846—a period of more 
than thirty-one years. e entered on 
his eighty-fifth year on the very day he 
was superseded by the appointments 
under the new constitution. 

“ The time at which Judge Martin was 
appointed tothe Supreme Court will ever 
form a memorable epoch in the history 
of Louisiana. A powerful invading army 
menaced the capital: the citizens were 
in arms: martial law had been pro- 
claimed by the general in command ; and 
by an act of the legislature, passed on 
the 18th of December previous, all judi- 
cial proceedings in civil cases were 
suspended until the first of May: no 
business was transacted at the January 
and February terms of the court. In the 
mean time the enemy had been repulsed 
and peace restored. Official informa- 
tio Seooes, had not yet reached here 
of the treaty of Ghent, and when the 
court met early in March martial law 
was still in force. 

* * * * * * 

“He continued to publish his reports of 
the decisions of the Riassene Court until 
1830, and, including the two small 
volumes containing the decisions of the 
Superior Court, already mentioned, he 
produced twenty volumes, embracing 
the entire period from 1809 to 1830. 
During nearly all that time from 1810 he 
was one of the judges, and performed 
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his full share of the labor of the court. 
The opinions prepared by him exhibit 
evidence of deep learning and extensive 
research, while at the same time he su- 

rintended himself the printing and pub- 
ication of his reports. 

* * * * * * 

“Not only was Judge Martin aided in 
moulding into form and symmetry our 
system of jurisprudence, by the quick 
perception of what is just, and the in- 
stinctive sense of equity of Mathews, and 
the more ardent industry and extensive 
research and erudition of Porter, and 
previously by the unpretending bat ex- 
tensive learning of Derbigny—but the 
period between the organization of the 
territorial government and the repeal of 
the Spanish law, was the classical age of 
the bar of Louisiana. The court was 
assisted in its researches and enlightened 
in its path by the various learning and 
elegant pet Mare and profound know- 
ledge of different systems of jurispru- 
dence, of Livingston and Brown, Work- 
man and Moreau Lisbet, and Duncan, 
and numerous others. It does not become 
me to speak of the survivors of that dis- 
tinguished corps. They form the living 
and brilliant link which connects that 
eneration of lawyers with the present. 
t was then the sources of the Roman, 
Spanish and French laws were exten- 
sively explored, and a taste for compara- 
tive jurisprudence was created for the 
first time in the United States. The 
principles of the common, the customary 
and the Roman laws were invoked to- 
gether and placed in juxtaposition.— 
The illustrious writers on jurisprudence 
of the 16th century in France, Spain 
Italy and Germany, were ponte Ss and 
compared. The most antiquated of the 
Gothic codes were studied, not as monu- 
ments of literary curiosity, but as frag- 
ments of pre-existing systems of human 
laws, originating either with the Ro- 
mans or their barbarian conquerors. 
The whole of these various and often 
discordant materials were fused into one 
mass, and the court left to select such 
ag, as appeared most consonant 
with the general scope and enactments: 
of the codes. Whoever has read the 
first twenty-five volumes of our reports, 
cannot fail to have observed what vast 
stores of legal erudition were brought to. 
light in the discussion of leading cases, 
and how much the range has been 
narrowed since our jurisprudence ha 
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become better settled under the more 
full and explicit text of the new 


“Tt is thus we have witnessed the for- 
mation, even its process of crystallization, 
as it were, of the existing jurisprudence 
of Louisiana. Its ingredients are derived 
from various sources, and after being 
filtered through numerous codes, meet 
in one harmonious mass. The protec- 
tion of wives, incautiously engaged for 
the contracts of their husbands, rests 
— a Roman senatus consultum—their 

timate rights in the property acquired 
during the marriage, upon the customs 
of the erratic tribes that overrun Gaul, 
and were carried by the Visigoths across 
the Pyrenees. The wisdom of Alphonso 
is found infused into many of the institu- 


Wisconsin, and the Growth of the North-west. 


tions, which owe their origin to Alfred 
the Great. The common law has pai 
back a part of what it had borrowed 
the Roman jurisprudence, The com- 
mercial law, standing out almost inde- 
pendently of the e e, rests in a great 
measure upon the usages of commercial 
states, but more especially of the United 
States and Great Britain, but slightly 
modified b itive local legislation. 
The whole body of our law thus forms a 
system, most admired by those who un- 
erstand it best, and who car trace back 
its principles to the sources from which 
they originally flowed. Of the spring- 
heads of our law it may be said, as it has 
been of the waters of Castalia: 


‘There shallow drafts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking deeply sobers us again.”’ 


~~ 





ART. VI—WISCONSIN AND THE GROWTH OF THE NORTH- 
WEST. 
{In our January Number appeared a paper upon Wisconsin, which we are now enabled to complete, in 


every particular, from a pamphlet prepared by J. H. Lathrop, Chancellor of the University of that 
state. The information will be entirely new to our readers in the South-west. } 


At the opening of the 19th century 
the “Territory North-west of the Ohio” 
was an unbroken wilderness, shared in 
doubtful supremacy by the aboriginal 
man and the other denizens of the forest 
and prairie. 

It were needless to except from the 
universality of this description the occa- 
sional advent of the Indian trader, the 
nascent settlements on the Ohio, which 
were attempting a precarious existence, 
or the military posts which were push- 
ed into this outer domain of our Repub- 
lic, in token of our political dominion, 
and as heralds of an advancing civili- 


zation. 

In 1802, the State of Ohio was carved 
out of the body of the North-west and 
admitted into the federal Union. Stea- 
dil ss in ulation, wealth 
mm respectability, to its present enviable 

ition in our political system, her brief 
Put impressive history commands the 
admiration of older communities, and 
awakens the generous emulation of the 
new. Her population, in 1850, had reach- 
ed nearly 2,000,000 souls, and she ranks 
the third in the sisterhood of states. 

The history of Ohio has been the his- 
tory in succession of eae and 
Michigan. Their advance has been, in 


like manner, rapid in population and in 
the other elements of political greatness. 
The four states above enumerated con- 
tained, in 1850, 4,000,000 of freemen. 

Surprising as these results are, trans- 
cending all that the world had previous- 
ly known of the creation of new political 
communities by the peaceful migration 
of men and of the arts, distancing even 
all previous experience in the settle- 
ment of the new world, it might seem 
enough for Wisconsin, the youngest of 
the creations of the Ordinance of ’87, to 
say, that she is of the North-west, and 
shares with her kindred states in the ex- 
perience of a like early development. 

But to say this, is not enough. The 
settlement of Wisconsin has thus far 
been on a seale unapproached even b 
that of the four states above enumera 
and constituting with her, the area long 
familiarly known as the “Territory 
North-west of the Ohio.” 

That this is not a vain boast, is a fact 
too broadly and familiarly known, to 
need the formality of demonstration. 
For the satisfaction of the curious, how- 
ever, there is appended hereto a tabular 
view of the sopdinten of the five states 
of the North-west, for decades of years, 
constructed by collating the census re- 
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turns from 1800 down to 1850. From 
this table it appears 
decade 1840—’50, the population of 
Wisconsin advanced from 30,000 to 
305,000, while, at corresponding decades 
of their growth, Ohio presents the figures 
from 45,000 to 230,000, Michigan from 
31,000 to 212,000, while the correspond- 
ing increase of Indiana and Illinois was 
in a much smaller ratio. 

It will be observed, that the increase 
of Wisconsin, for the ten years ending 
in 1850, was 900 per cent. By examin- 
ation of the census returns of that year, 
it will be found that the increase of 
Iowa was 345 per cent.; that of Arkan- 
sas, 114 per cent., and of no other state 
= 100 per cent. during the same pe- 
riod. 

This migration to Wisconsin, unpar- 
alleled as it is in the experience of 
states, has not been the fitful result of 
the gambling mania which is luring its 
eed of victims to the land of gold. It 
has been the steady and persistent flow 
of men and eapital, seeking a perma- 
nent home and a profitable investment. 
After filling up the southern tier of 
counties, the unbroken tide is setting 
strongly to the fertile valleys of the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, with their tribu- 
taries, and to the Mississippi border. 

Wisconsin is no less distinguished in 
the character of its early settlers than 
in their number. Recklessness and 
wild adventure have found little place in 
the history of this migration. 

Michigan was fairly open to survey 
and settlement as early as 1830, and in 
the course of the succeeding ten years 
its oe were ouplered and appre- 
ciated, during which period its popula- 
tion rose. by a massive emigration, from 
31,000 to 212,000. 

In 1840 the relations of Wisconsin to 
the intelligent enterprise of the eastern 
states were what those of Michigan 
were ten years earlier. The straits had 
been passed by sails and by steam, and 
the Territory of Wisconsin was open to 
settlement. 

The conviction, however, had fastened 
itself on the mind of New-England and 
New-York, that the physical elements 
of prosperity were more decided and 
more readily available in Wisconsin, and 
would work out an earlier maturity, econ- 
omical and social, than had been realiz- 
ed in the history of other states. 

In accordance with these impressions, 


that during the th 
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it is confessedly true that the basis of 
~ a character of > duttnguid a 
n laid in a migration as distingui 

in character as it has been s ing 
in numbers. The intellect, the educa- 
tion and integrity—the head and the 
heart,—as well as the enterprise, the 
wealth, the industry and the skill of New- 
York and New-England, have been laid 
broadly and deeply under requisition to 
furnish out the staple of the population 
which is to leave its impress on the state 
for generations to come. 

isconsin has been equally fortunate 
in the numbers and the material of her 
fcreign emigration. 

The great European movement which 
is likely to characterize the latter half of 
the 19th century, will consist, not so 
much in the improvement of the forms 
of social organization at home, as in the 
reproduction of her civilization under 
greatly improved conditions, 7, a mas- 
sive emigration to the new world, whose 
broad surface of land, still unoccupied, is 
demanding settlement and cultivation, 
with a voice now familiar to the ear, 
and attuned to the heart of Europe. 

There is a Germany in America which 
is destined to be greater than the Ger- 
man’s fatherland. Ireland is already 
cis-atlantic and regenerate. The Scan- 
dinavian, with his remarkable power of 
assimilation, touches our shores, and is 
American in thought, feeling and lan- 


age. 

fron all these sources, Wisconsin is 
deriving large and steady accessions of 
numbers and of wealth, of enterprise 
and of cultivated intellect ; not of those 
who drop down by accident within our 
borders, but of those who leave their na- 
tive shores with no other intention than 
to find a home in Wisconsin. 

Through those several channels of in- 
crease and progress, Wisconsin presented 
in the year 1850—the third of her exist- 
ence as a sovereign state and a mem- 
ber of the national union—a population 
of 305,000 souls, a result absolutely with- 
out parallel in the settlement of states, 

And it is equally true that the open- 
ing of her career as a sovereign state 
has been from a point of nearer ap- 
proximation to the standard of social 
maturity which prevails on the Atlantic 
border, and with far less sacrifice of the 
advantages and refinements of modern 
civilization, than has been true of other 
new states, whether of the North-west, 
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or of other portions of the great valley. 
It is, therefore, an interesting question, 
and one which has attracted attention, 
public and private, what are the natu- 
ral capabilities of Wisconsin, which 
have made so broad and permanent an 
impression upon the mass of mind at 
home and abroad, as to bring to her shores 
so large a portion of the men and the 
capi that are annually seeking a 
home and investment in the West ? 

The answer to this inquiry naturally 
arranges itself under a variety of heads, 
which will be very briefly considered. 

GrocrarHicalL Posrrion.—The State 
of Wisconsin comprises most of that 
part of the original North-western terri- 
tory which lies north of the parallel of 
latitude 42° 30’ and between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River, and 
extending to Lake Superior on the north. 
A portion of this expanse of territory, 
lying between Green Bay and Lake Su- 
perior and to the north and east of Men- 
omonee and Montreal rivers, is attached 
to Michigan ; and another portion, west 
and north of the St. Croix and St. Louis 
rivers, to Minnesota. 

The area of Wisconsin, exclusive of 
the waters of Lake Michigan and Supe- 
rior, comprises fifty-four thousand square 
miles, or thirty-five millions of acres. 

Cumate.—Included between 1- 
lels 42° 30’, and 48° north, the climate 
of Wisconsin is of the same general 
character with that of New-York and 
New-England. The average annual 
temperature, however, of Wisconsin, is 
not of so low a figure as that of the same 
parallels on the Atlantic border. The 
atmosphere is drier, more transparent 
and solubsions and the whole area of the 
state is remarkably free from those causes 
of endemic disease which were by no 
means unknown in the settlement of west- 
ern New-York, which have been the mis- 
fortune of large — of Michi and 
the scourge of Indiana, Illinois, Misseuri 
and, in part, of lowa. Wisconsin is con- 
ceded to be the healthiest of the western 
states. Its summers are adapted, in tem- 
perature and duration, to perfect all the 
products natural to the latitude, but are 
not oppressive. Its autumns are pro- 
verblally delightful. Its winters are 
close and uniform, but not harsh or ge- 
nerally severe. 

Gro.ocicat Features, Som, &c.— 
The limestone, underlying the coal 
fields of Illinois, forms the immediate 
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basis of the alluvion of Southern Wiscon- 
sin. This geological district, in addi- 
tion to that portion of the state which 
lies southerly of the valley of the Wis- 
consin River, comprises the whole of 
the slope towards Lake ver 

In many portions of this ict the 
limerock disappears, and the out-crop- 
ping sandstone furnishes a fine mate- 
rial for building. 

The lead-bearing rock of the mineral 
region is a porous Wactiean prevailing 
throughout Grant, La Fayette and Iowa 
counties, comprising four-fifths of the 
“Lead District” of the U 
sippi; the remaining one-fift 
the states of Illinois and Iowa. 

Deposits of iron ore, water limestone, 
and beds of m, together with other 
varieties of minerals, are found in local- 
ities more or less numerous throughout 
the limestone region. 

All of that section of the state which 
lies between Lake Superior on the North, 
and the Falls of St. Anthony on the Mis- 
sissippi, and the falls of the other rivers 
flowing southerly, is primitive in its pre- 
vailing geological character; and it is 
within this primitive region that the 
copper mines of Lake Superior are found 
—probably the richest in the world, and 
apparently inexhaustible. 

n all that portion of the state lying be- 
tween the primitive region just describ- 
ed, and the limestone formation of the 
South and East, the transition sandstone 
prevails, interspersed with limestone, 
and, more sparsely, with rock of a pri- 
mitive character. This formation com- 
prises that section of country drained by 
the Wisconsin and other rivers tributary 
to the upper Mississippi, and below the 
falls of those streams. ithin this geo- 
logical district are found quarries of 
white marble, which promise to be 
abundant and valuable. 

The character of the soil of Wis- 
consin is, of course, indicated to some 
extent by its geological features. The 
limestone district of the state is over- 
spread by a soil and subsoil similar to 
that which prevails in other portions of 
the great valley, and unsurpassed by 
any in fertility. It is the distinction of 
the mineral region of Wisconsin, that it 
is overspread by a surface of the very 
finest agricultural qualities, contrary to 
the general fact, that a mining district 
is worthless for the purposes of culture. 
Proceeding northerly and westward- 
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ly of the dividing ridge between the 
waters of Lake Michigan and those 
that flow into the Upper Mississippi, the 
soil will be chuecved 4 to become more 
sandy and porous; a character which 
will be found to prevail throughout 
the sandstone region above described. 
This portion of the state admits of easy 
cultivation. The soil is warm and 
highly productive, and the growth lux- 
unant. 

Face or tae Country, Scenery, &c. 
—The surface of Lake Michigan is 
about six hundred feet above the level 
of the ocean. The surface of the state 
is oo! where undulating; not hilly, 
much less mountainous. Its average 
level below latitude 46° is about 250 
feet above Lake Michigan : seldom fall- 
ing so low as 100 feet, and rarely rising 
above 400 feet. The highest of the 
Blue Mounds, on the line between the 
counties of Dane and Iowa, rises 1,170 
feet above Lake Michigan, and is A 99 
haps the most elevated land in Wis- 
consin. 

There is a remarkable depression in 
the surface of the country, running 
across the state, from Green Bay to the 
Mississippi, the bottom of which fur- 
nishes the channels of the Fox and 
the Lower Wisconsin. The portage be- 
tween these two rivers is less than two 
miles. 

This portage is but 223 feet above the 
level of Lake Michigan; being the 
elevation of the dividing ridge at 
this oe between the Basin of the 
lakes and the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. At the mouth of the Wisconsin, 
the western terminus of this depression 
is about 60 feet’ above Lake Michigan ; 
that of Lake Winnebago, at the hea 
of the rapids of the Fox, being 160 
feet. 

From the north into this valley flow 
the Upper Wisconsin and the Wolf and 
on the south the country rises to the 
level of the head waters of the Rock, 
tao — the surface of Lake Mi- 
chigan. ence there is a ual in- 
clination of the surface oalitaine the 
line of the state ; the elevation of which 
at the egress of the Rock is 128 feet 
above the lake. 

It is characteristic of the state, that 
the streams uniformly flow in beds but 
very slightly depressed below the gen- 
eral level of the adjacent country, and 
present no difficulty in the way of con- 
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struction of roads of easy , trans- 
versely, as well as in the line of water- 
courses. There is also, from this cause, 
much less to be apprehended from the 
sudden and destructive swell of the vo- 
lume of water, from copious rains—two 
considerations, which they know best 
how to appreciate, who have dwelt 
where rivers and their branches make 
their beds in deep valleys, while the 
general elevation of the country is but 
a succession of intervening ridges. 

Such being a general description of 
the surface of Wisconsin, the immigrant 
will not look for Alpine scenery, or the 
bolder and sublimer features of the 
country of high mountain and deep val- 
ley. But in all that constitutes the 
beauty of the landscape, whether in the 
vestments of nature, or in those capabi- 
lities which cultivation can alone de- 
velop, Wisconsin is without a rival.— 
Among her ten thousand undulations, 
there is scarcely one which lifts its 
crown above its fellows, which does not 
disclose to the prophetic eye of taste a 
possible Eden, a vision of loveliness, 
which time and the hand of cultiva- 
tion will not fail to realize and to ve- 


py 

e only forests, of a growth approxi- 
mating towards that of Western New- 
York, Pennsylvania and Northern Ohio, . 
are found in a small portion of the Rock 
River valley, and in a narrow border on 
Lake Michigan, widening as it is traced 
northerly; evergreens becoming more 
freely interspersed, and finally predo- 
minating. 

The evergreen growth prevails in the 
valleys of the streams of the sandstone 
district. The most extensive pinery in 
the state is found on the upper Wiscon- 
sin. The same valuable wth pre- 
vails in the valleys of the Wolf, the La 
Crosse, the Black, the Chippewa, the 
St. Croix, and other streams penetrating 
the sandstone region. 

Aside from these localities and the 
primitive region of Lake Superior, the 
elements of the Wisconsin landscape 
are the rolling prairie, the sparse wood- 
land, the opening, the natural meadow, 
and the lake. These, in their infinite 
variety of combination, and in their un- 
rivaled loveliness, make up the natural 
scenery of the state. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand souls have, in a day, 
as it were, found a happy home in Wis- 
consin. But her millions of acres, equal- 
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ly beautiful, and all untouched, are still 
courting the hand of cultivation and the 
adornings of art. 

Epucation.—The bounty of Congress 
has set apart the 16th section of every 
township in the state for the support 
and maintenance of common schools. 
From this source, nearly 1,000,000 acres 
will acerue to the state, the proceeds 
of the sales of which are to constitute a 
permanent fund, the income of which 
is to be annually devoted to the great 


ses of the grant. 

Pithis magnificent foundation has been 
wisely enlarged by constitutional pro- 
visions, giving the same direction tothe 
donation of 500,000 acres, under the act 
of 1841, and the five per cent. reserved 
on all sales of government lands within 
the state. A still larger addition will 
accrue from the grant of the swamp and 
overflowed lands, which the settlement 
of the country, the lapse of time, and 
easy processes of reclamation, will con- 
vert into the best meadow land in the 
world, and a large portion, ultimately, 
into arable. 

For the support of a state university, 
seventy-two sections of choice land, 
comprising 46,080 acres, have been al- 
ready granted, and it is not improbable 
that this provision may be also enlarged 
by subsequent grants. If these trusts 
are administered with ordinary wisdom, 
the educational funds of Wisconsin can- 
not be less, ultimately, than $3,000,000, 
and may reach $5,000,000. 

The university is already chartered 
and in successful operation. The school 
, maa has been wisely designed, and 

e progress of organization, under the 
law, keeps pace with the progress of 
settlement. There are already not far 
from two thousand five hundred school 
districts in the state. The annual in- 
come to be divided, has already reach- 
ed $70,000, and will be greatly increas- 
ed from year to year. 

The system contemplates, by the in- 
troduction of union schools, to extend 
academic instruction to each town in 
the state. 

In addition to this munificent pub- 
lic provision for common and liberal 
education, there are, in different parts 
of the state, educational incorporations, 
both academic and collegiate, found- 
ed on private subscription. The most 


ge of these are the college at 
loit, well endowed, and in success- 
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ful operation: and similar institutions 
at Milwaukie, Racine and Waukesha, 
in Eastern Wisconsin, and at Appleton, 
in the North. 

Indeed, in none of the new states, 
even in the North-west, will the means 
of education be more ample; and in 
none is there a more rational a 
tion of the importance of this paramount 
public interest. 

In Wisconsin, as in the other states 
of this Union, there is, and ever will be, 
an entire freedom of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, and an equal protection of 
every religious institution and arrange- 
ment, conservative of good morals, and 
papers of the highest and most en- 

uring interests of man. 

In consideration of all these elements 
of prosperity, economical and soci 
such as have never, till now, gathe 
around the opening career of a new po- 
litical community, there is little ground 
for wonder that the early growth of 
Wisconsin has been without a parallel 
in the history of states; and it may be 
very safely assumed, that the advent of 
men and capital to that favored portion 
of the North-west, will continue, in in- 
creasing volume, for many years to 
come. 

Mininc.—To the practical miner, as 
capitalist or operative, the lead region of 
the Upper Mississippi offers the most 
substantial inducements to settlement. The 
exceeding abundance and richness of 
the minera]; the comparative ease with 
which it may be mined; and the high 

rice it commands the moment it is 

rought to the surface, open to the in- 
dustrious and prudent operator a high- 
way to wealth. 

New leads of the richest promise have 
been recently discovered in the mineral 
district, and an increasing emigration 
to that section of the state promises to 
replace the California draft, and to meet 
the growing demand for the mineral. 

The steady advance in the price of 
lead which has prevailed for five years 
past, is indicative of a gradual but de- 
cided extension of its uses in the arts.— 
There ‘is no ground for apprehension 
that the supply will outrun the demand, 


or be able to work a reduction of the 

wages of labor and profits of capital 

in this industrial occupation, for some 

years to come. 

- mines of Lake Superior 
lished celebrity throughout 
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the world, and sp an inviting field 
for enterprise. The mining interest in 

that region is fast losing its character of 
adventure, and is attracting the atten- 

tion of the prudent capitalist and the 
— miner, as a remunerative 
ranch oi business. 

The iron mines of Wisconsin have not 
yet been opened to any extent, but are 
worthy of the attention of the immi- 

t. There are rich localities of ore 
near the head waters of the Rock, and 
on the Upper Mississippi and its 
branches. 

Lumserine.—To the lumberman, the 
pineries of Wisconsin present induce- 
ments for investment and settlement 
which can be hardly overrated. That 
of the Upper Wisconsin and its tribu- 
taries is the most extensive, and dis- 
tinguished still more for the fine quality, 
than the inexhaustible quantities of its 
timber. The other localities of the 
white pine and other evergreens are 
mainly on the Wolf, the great northern 
affluent of the Fox, and on the La Crosse, 
the Black and the St. Croix, branches 
of the Upper Mississippi. 

The rapids of these streams furnish 
abundant water-power for the manu- 
facture of lumber; and on the annual 
spring rise, and occasional freshets at 
other seasons of the year, the yield of 
the mills is floated from the Wolf iate 
Lake Winnebago and the Lower Fox, 
and from the other streams into the Mis- 
sissippl. 

Scarcely ten years have elapsed, since 
the Alleghany pine of Western New- 
York and Pennsylvania had undisputed 
 Sopeney of the market, not only of the 

hio valley but of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, above New-Orleans; at 
which point it competed with the lum- 
ber of Maine and New-Brunswick. 

The course of the lumber trade may 
now be considered as permanently 
changed. The pineries of Wisconsin 
now control, and will soon hold exelu- 
sive possession of the market of the val- 
leys of the Mississippi and its great west- 
ern afluents. 

Aericutture.—But it is to that great 
body of emigrants who are seeking a 
home in the West, as cultivators of the 
soil, that the natura! capabilities of Wis- 
consin most of all address themselves. 

The prairies of Wisconsin, unlike those 
of Illinois, Missouri, lowa and Minnesota, 
are none of them extensive ; and are so 
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skirted and belted by timber, as to be 
adapted to immediate and profitable oc- 
eupation and improvement to their very 
— ; ae : 

e openings, which comprise a large 
portion a the finest land of Wisconsin, 
owe their present condition to the action 
of the annual fires, which have kept un- 
der all other forest growth, except those 
varietiés of oak which can withstand the 
sweep of that element. 

This annual burning of an exuberant 

wth of grass and of underbrush, has 
i adding, perhaps for ages, to the 
productive power of the soil, and ooo 
paring it for the ploughshare, without 
the life-long process which was neces- 
sary to bring the densely timbered lands 
of Ohio to the same advanced point of 
preparation, for immediate and profitable 
cultivation. 

It is the great fact, that nature has 
thus “cleared up” Wisconsin to the 
hand of the settler, and enriched it by 
yearly burnings, and has at the same 
time Jett sufficient timber on the ground 
for fence and firewood, that explains in 
a great measure the capacity it has ex- 
hibited, and is now exhibiting, for rapid 
settlement and early maturity. 

There is another fact important to be 
noticed in this connection. The low 
level prairie, or natural meadow, of mo- 
derate extent, is so generally distributed 
over the face of the country, that the 
settler, on a fine section of arable land, 
finds on his own farm, or in his imme- 
diate neighborhood, abundant pasturage 
for his stock in summer, on the open 
range, and hay for the winter, for the 
cutting—the bounty of Nature supply- 
ing his need in this behalf, till the cul- 
tivated grasses may be introduced and 
become sufficient for his use. 

It is this very rapid transition of a quar- 
ter-section ot government land into an 
old form, without a tithe of the privations 
and hardships which hung around the 
lifetime of the early pioneers of Ohio, 
which distinguishes the early settlement 
of Wisconsin. 

Every description of husbandry suita- 
ble to the latitude, may be successfully 
prosecuted. In addition to the usual 
routine of crops, the business of stock- 
raising, of dairy, of wool-growing, and 
the culture of flax, are beginning to en- 
gage the attention of settlers, with pro- 
mise of eminent success. 

The steady and exclusive prosecution 
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of agriculture on the fertile soil of the 
mineral district, has the advantage of an 
active home market and ready pay.— 
Hitherto, in consequence of the tempt- 
ing and absorbing nature of the mining 
business, the cultivation of the soil has 
given place to “prospecting” for mine- 
ral. Agricultural lands, therefore, though 
of the very first order of fertility, have 
been neglected, and may be purchased 
at very low rates. 

The same general remarks apply to 
the agricultural lands in the pineries.— 
Though of different elements from the 
soil which prevails in the limestone re- 
gion, it is easily worked,.and of undeubt- 
ed productive power. The home market 
is still more importunate in its demands, 
and as promptly remunerative. 

And of the millions of acres comprised 
in the area of Wisconsin, by far the 

reatest portion may still be entered at 
the land offices at $1.25 per acre, paid 
down in specie, or.in land warrants. 

Several hundred thousand acres of 
school lands, in the older counties, are 
now open to entry at their appraised 
value, at the office of the Secretary of 
State, at the capitol in Madison; one- 
tenth of the purchase money down, and 
the residue on a long‘credit at seven per 
cent. per annum. 

Choice lands, located for the mainte- 
nance of the State University, may also 
be entered at their appraised value, at 
the office of the Secretary of State, on 
even better terms of payment than the 
school lands. 

It is worth while to add, that the Cali- 
fornia emigration and other temporary 
causes have thrown in market, at re- 
duced prices, many improved farms in 
choice locations in the older counties. 
The opportgnity for investment thus of- 
fered, is worthy of the attention of the 
emigrant ; and facts relative thereto may 
be easily ascertained on inquiry at pri- 
vate land offices in the larger towns in 
the state. 

Manvuracrures—The artisan will 
find a fair field for his labor, and for the 
oe of capital in Wisconsin. 

or the ordinary mechanic arts which 
are inseparable from agricultural thrift 
anywhere, the demand is importunate. 
Builders of every class and degree are 
liberally paid in the largertowns. Mill- 
wrights are sure to find employment in 
town or country, whether the mill-power 
be water or steam. Carriage making, 


from the manufacture of the rail-road car 
to the simple vehicle, whether useful or 
tasteful, is greatly in demand, and cannot 
fail to do well. 

Among the larger operations of manu- 
facture, those of flour and lumber are be- 
coming sources of profit to the capitalist 
and laborer, and beneficial to the er. 
Woolen, flax and cotton mills must soon 
become fixed facts in Wisconsin. The 
raw material for the two former will 
soon be among the larger and more pro- 
fitable home productions of her agricul- 
ture, while the supply of cotton will, 
through the channel of the Mississippi, 
be more direct, safe and easy, than by 
sea, to towns on the Atlantic border. For 
all these operations there is abundant 
water-power in suitable locations. 

For the construction of steamboats and 
every variety of lake craft, the western 
coast of Lake Michigan is eminent! 
adapted ; and it may be reasonably anti- 
cipated that a large share of the ship and 
boat-building for these inland waters 
will be done in the ports on that shore. 
The iron and lumber of Northwestern 
Wisconsin will attract to that quarter 
much of the boat-building for the Mis- 
sissippi and its branches. 

Nor is it to be presumed that Wiscon- 
sin will be long tributary to Buffalo or 
Pittsburgh for its engines, whether for 
the steamer, the locomotive or the mill. 
No point on the lakes presents more ad- 
vantages than Milwaukie for foundries, 
for castings and machinery of every de- 
scription. 

All these, and the thousand unenume- 
rated arts which go to constitute the so- 
cial maturity of a state, will be hospita- 
bly a meet an early de- 
velopment in Wisconsin. 

Tranre.—Bordered on the east and the 
west, throughout its entire length, by 
Lake Michigan on the one hand, and by 
the Mississippi on the other, every por- 
tion of the state has easy access to the 
ocean, and a complete command of the 
eastern and southern markets—an ad- 
vantage which will be appreciated by 
those who are acquainted with the muta- 
tions, as well as the fixed laws of trade. 

On the Michigan side have sprung up 
the towns, Milwaukie, Racine, Kenttha, 
Ozaukee, Manitouwoc, Sheboygan and 
Green Bay, all flourishing and promis- 


ing. 
The growth of Milwaukie, like that 
of the state of which it is the commer- 


| 
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cial mart, has been unexampled in the 
history of American cities. Scarcely 
mre f by the white man in 18365, it has 
now, (1852,) a population of twenty-five 
thousand souls. 

On the Mississippi border, the ele- 
ments of wealth, bountiful as nature has 
been, have scarcely begun to be devel- 
oped; and the question is still open, as 
to the position of its principal commer- 
cial mart. The more prominent points 

sent are Potosi, Prairie du Chien, 
Prairie La Crosse, and Willow River. 

Of the interior towns, there are in the 
lead district, Mineral Point and Platte- 
ville; in the basin of the Fox and Lower 
Wisconsin, Fort Winnebago, Oshkosh, 
Fond du Lac and Menasha. On the 
banks of the Rock, Watertown, Janes- 
ville and Beloit. Between the Rock and 
Lake Michigan, Whitewater and Wau- 
kesha. 

Madison, the capital of the state, the 
seat of justice of Dane county, and the 
seat of the university, is beautifully lo- 
eated in the basin of the Four Lake: 
midway between Lake Michigan an 
the Mississippi. 

Janesville, the most populous of the in- 
terior towns, is the seat of the state in- 
stitution for the education of the 
blind. 

The population of the villages of the 
interior above enumerated, ranges from 
twelve hundred to four thousand each. 
The list, of towns might be greatly en- 
larged, did it fall within the scope of this 
article to do more than to present to the 
emigrant a general view of the natural 
— and the present aspects of 

isconsin. 

All around is in rapid, though unequal 
progression, and the town unenumerated 

ay, may take its place in the first 
class to-morrow. 

InTERNAL ImpROvEMENTS.—Plank 
roads are in,process of construction, 
connecting the leading towns of the in- 
terior with each other, and all with the 
Lake and the River. Most of the towns 
oun Lake Michigan are penetrating the 
interior with these facilities of trade and 
intercourse, to the mutual advantage of 
themselves and the country. 

Of the sevefal rail-roads projected and 
chartered, most of which are destined to 
completion at an early day, two—the 
* Milwaukie and Mississippi,” and the 
“Rock River Valley” roads, are already 
under progress. 
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Cars are already ruaning over the 
track of the former, from Milwaukie to 
Eagle Prairie, nearly forty miles. It will 
be finished to Rock River this season, 
and to Wisconsin during the summer of 
1853. Another year will carty it through 
to the Mississippi. The track is laid 
with heavy T rad, and the road, with all 
its appurtenances, will be a work of the 
first class. This road will pass through 
Madison, the capital of the state, and 
terminate at or near the mouth of the 
Wisconsin. 

The Rock River Valley road, connect- 
ing Fond du Lae with Janesville, and to 
be ultimately extended to Chicago, has 
been commenced simultaneously at Fond 
du Lae and Janesville. Several miles 
have been graded, and are nearly ready 
for the rail. 

A road has been chartered to run from 
Fort Winnebago, through Madison and 
Janesville, to Beloit; there to connect 
with a branch from the Chicago and Ga- 
lena road; thus furnishing a continuous 
route from the valley of the Fox and 
Wisconsin, through the capital of the 
state to Chicago. This route is attract- 
ing the attention of capitalists; and the 
business of the country demands and will - 
effect the early constructicn of the road, 
by means of which a continuous line of 
rail-road travel to the Atlantic will be 
secured to Central Wisconsin. 

The lake-shore road, from Milwaukie, 
through Racine and Kenosha, to Chicago. 
is an enterprise of general interest, and 
the construction of it cannot be long 
deferred. 

Other rail-roads, to intersect the state in 
various directions, either new routes or 
extensions of old ones, are projected. 
Some of these doubtless will be carried 
through, though the period of their com- 
pletion is more distant than that of those 
above named. 

The state is now in the administration 
of a large trust fund, derived from the 
sales of lands, granted by Congress, for 
the construction of a steamboat commu- 
nication from Green Bay to the Missis- 
sippi, along the bed of the Fox and Wis- 
consin rivers. This great work when 
completed is destined to form an im- 

rtant and valuable water communica- 
ion between the basin of the St. Law- 
rence and the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. Once completed, ea freight 
between St. Louis and New-York will 
inevitably seek this channel, in prefer- 
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ence to that by the Illinois and Michigan 
canal, as now it seeks the latter in pre- 
ference to the eastern routes. 

This great work, furnishing the most 
capacious outlet from our Mepirerra- 
wean River, into our inland seas, and 
thence through the enlarged Erie canal 
and the Hudson, into the Atlantic, will 
be completed at no very distant day. 

The improvement of the harbors on 
lake Michigan is imperiously demanded 
at the hands of the general government, 
and in the existing condition of the 
treasury cannot be longer delayed. 
And manifestly no object of expenditure 
could be more eminently national than 
the improvement of the outlet of Lake 
Superior, affording to the ordinary lake 
navigation free access to the copper 
region of northern Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

In connection with the subject of 
works of general utility, it remains only 
to say, that the telegraphic wires made 
early entry into Wisconsin. The line 
from Chicago to Milwaukie, and thence 
to Madison and Galena, has been for 
some years in operation. A network of 
wires now overspreads the state, and all 
the larger towns are brought into the 
cireuit of instantaneous communication, 
and into enjoyment of the advantages of 


we 
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this commerce of thought and _feel- 


ing. 

ik need hardly be said, in conclusion, 
that these evidences of social advance- 
ment which meet the immigrant on his 
arrival in Wisconsin, and rapidly gather 
around the settler in his new home, con- 
trast cheerfully and hopefully with the 
seeations the hardship, the toil and the 

anger which fifty years environed 
the pioneer in the forests of Ohio. 

Indeed, looking at the fact that natgre 
has prepared the soil of Wisconsin for 
the plow, and its herbage for the imme- 
diate sustentation of domestic animals, 
—contemplating the appliances of civi- 
lization, which art brings to the very 
doors of his cabin—he will not doubt— 
as in truth he need not—that twenty 
years will do for Wisconsin what fifyy 
years have barely sufficed to do for 
Ohio; that in all that goes to constitute 
a healthy and refined civilization, Wis- 
consin is destined to a more rapid de- 
velopment and an earlier maturity than 
has heretofore marked the history of 
states under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

These views are not extravagant. 
They are conclusions fully warranted 
by the gure The predictions of to- 
day will be sober history in 1872. 





ART. VI.—-THE LA PLATA AND THE PARANA—PARAQUAY- 


(Ir is understood that our Government have negotiated a treaty for the opening of the Paraguay, Pa- 


rana, and Uruguay rivers. 
and marked era in our progress. 


The opening of such a field to American commerce must constitute a new 
In order to form a clear conception of the matter, we insert a papery 


read by E. A. Hopkins, Esq., Consul to Paraguay, at a late meeting of the New-York Statistical Society, 
of which the Hon. Geo. Bancroft is President, and Henry Grinnell and Dr. Hawkes, Vice-Presidents.)} 


The vast territory, formerly known by 
the appellation rj homme, comprised 
all that portion of South America which 
was bounded on the north by the north- 
ern frontier of the provinces of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, and Chareas, in 16° 
south latitude; on the south by the 
Straits of Magellan; by Brazil on the 
east; and by Chili and Peru on the 
west. But the country now distinguish- 
ed by that name, is entirely contained 
within the shores of the Paraguay and 
Parana rivers, from an undefined bound- 

with Brazil, in about 17° south 
latitude, to their junction 27° south la- 
titude. The maps of these regions are 
manifestly incorrect in comparison with 


those of the better-known portions of the 
world; still they are sufficient to give 
the student a correct geographical idea 
of the sources and channels of these 
noble rivers. 

The Rio de la Plata is formed by the 
confluence of the Uruguay with the Pa- 
rana; and, from thence to the ocean, it 
is remarkable for its great breadth and 
shallow waters, and should properly be 
considered as an estuary of the sea. 

The river Parana rises in the western 
slope of the highlands near the sea- 
board, northwestwardly of Rio de Ja- 
neiro ; and flowing westerly and south- 
westerly to its junction with the Para- 
guay, continues a southerly and south- 














Rivers Jauru, Verde, Pileomayo, and Bermejo. 


easterly course to the ocean: in this 
course, through sixteen degrees of lati- 
tude and as many of longitude, its navi- 
gation is only interru dt in one place, 
at latitude 23° 40’. Here the river flows 
for thirty-six leagues through a narrow 
gorge, which it has burst through the 
chain of mountains running from the 
province of San Paulo in Brazil, west- 
ward, till they are lost before reaching 
the Cordilleras. Probably no living 
white man has ever seen these extra- 
ordinary rapids. They were described 
in 1808, by D. Felix d’Azara, from 
hearsay, because, owing to domestic 
dissensions, barbarism has greatly en- 


croached = the frontiers ori lly 
ee m the aborigines by the 
iards. 


Immediately above these rapids the 
river is 12,600 feet wide; but this 
enormous width is suddenly reduced to 
a single channel of 180 feet wide, 
down which the whole mass of water 
is precipitated with tremendous fury. 
The water falls on an inclined plane of 
fifty degrees, forming an immediate 
descent of about fifty-eight feet, and 
the noise is heard for eighteen miles. 
Sefior d’Azara is of the opinion, that 
next to Niagara this is the most re- 
markable cataract in the world, from 
its extent andthe amount of its waters. 

Both below and above this cataract 
numerous tributaries, many of them 
larger than the largest rivers of Europe, 
send their waters to swell its gigantic 
flood. But the largest and most im- 
portant of them all is the river Para- 
guay, which empties into the Parana 
at 27° 20’ south latitude. This river is 
undoubtedly the most perfect, for the 

urposes of navigation, of any in the 

own world; and its position in re- 
ference to different countries is of the 
utmost importance. Its first sources 
are in 13° south latitude and 12° lon- 

itude west from Rio de Janeiro. From 
thence it increases rapidly and majes- 
tically. In fact, its primitive fountains 
are so plentiful both in number and in 
water, that in a very short distance 
from them it is already fully navig- 
able. Its bed, spotted with gold and 
brilliants, indicates that it is to be the 
great channel of the immense riches 
of South America. 

On the east lies the rich Brazilian 
province of Matto Grosso, whose capital, 
Cuyaba, contains 30,000 inhabitants, 
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and is situated in latitude 15° 36’, upon 
the banks of the San Lorengo, a na- 
vigable tributary of the Paraguay.. The 
city is surrounded by agricultural estab- 
lishments, well stocked with cattle of 
enormous size, and by mines of gold and 
diamonds. The population of this pro- 
vince is estimated at 150,000 souls. 

On the west, descending, we meet 
with the three most populous provinces 
of Bolivia, Mojos, Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, and Chiquitos, from whence the 
celebrated Peruvian bark is chiefly pro- 
cured. From thence, it is at present 
carried on mules westward, over the 
Andes, and exported from Cobija, the 
only seaport sed by Bolivia, and 
finall ds its way to our shores, by 
doubling Cape Horn. 

Floatin farther down, we meet with 
the river Jauru, which is navigable up 
as far as the heart of the province 
of Chiquitos; and still farther down, 
in latitude 23°, the river Verde. From 
thence, on the western bank, down 
to the city of Santa Fé, on the Parana 
all is a primitive wilderness, inhabited 
by the aboriginal savages. But we meet, 
in this part of our course, two magni- 
ficent rivers, which are of the utmost 
importance. They are the Pileomayo 
and the Bermejo,-both navigable; and 
the valleys of both are thickly populat- 
ed by the descendants of the white man, 
the lands along their banks being of un- 
surpassed value in production. The Pil- 
comayo rises on the eastern slope of the 
Andes, near the silver mines of Potosi, 
in Bolivia ; and-flowing southeastward- 
ly, near Chuquisaca, the capital of Bo- 
livia, enters imto the es three 
leagues south of the city of Asungion, 
the capital of Paraguay. The Bermejo 
takes its rise also from the eastern slo 
of the Andes, and, flowing through the 

pulous provinces of Salta, Jujui, Ca- 
i aseee and San Juan, also empties 
into the Paraguay, in 27° S. lat., ite 
the commercial port of Villa del Pilar, 
and near the embouchure of the Parana. 
The voyages of discovery on the Pilco- 
mayo and Bermejo, accomplished by 
the Sefiores Cornejo, Espinola, and So- 
ria, demonstrate on every page the ec- 
static enthusiasm of their authors at the 
richness and beauty of the country on 
their banks, and fully prove that the re- 
gions through which they flow are 
among the most beneficent gifts of Pro- 
vidence to man. In the year 1820, com- 
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panies were formed for the purpose of 
introducing European emigration into 
those regions , and several useful indus- 
trial establishments were set in opera- 
tion for the manufacture of a very su- 
perior indigo. But civil —— upon 
—— I shall touch by and by, destroy- 
ed all. 

Descending the Paraguay from the 
river San Lorengo, on the eastward, we 
find constantly an uninterrupted line of 
white a, In Paraguay itself, 
the population amounts to 1,200,000 
souls; and the country is intersected by 
many rivers, all more or less navigable ; 
that is to say, from ten to fifty leagues. 
The river Tibicuari is the most impor- 
tant. It was fully explored in 1785, by 
D’Azara, as mn f as last year, by my- 
self; and is navigable for steamboats of 
light draught for eighty mer Its 
banks are thickly populated throughout 
its whole extent. Descending still to- 
wards the ocean, we find the eastern 
shores of the Parana lined with thirty- 
eight cities, towns, and villages ; and in 
the provinces of Corrientes and Entre- 
Rios, a population of a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. A rough calculation, 
according to the best authorities extant, 
would place the extent of river naviga- 
tion within Cape St. Mary at not less 
than ten thousand miles, all of which, 
in a state of nature, is unobstructed by 
any impediment to steamboats. Upon 
the banks of these streams is founda 
 remm of 3,000,000, entirely depen- 

ent upon this navigation for their im- 
ports and exports. . 

Historica, Sxetcn or Paracuay.— 
Yet it will be asked, “ How is it that all 
this has just been found out?’ or, rather, 
“Why have these unexampled advan- 
tages been hitherto closed from our 
energies?’ The story is one of dark 
crime. Its cause is simple, when ex- 
plained. Two extraordinary characters 
will be found to be the chief impedi- 
ments: Rosas, the dictator of Buenos 
Aires, and Francia, the tyrant of Pa- 
raguay. Whilst at the same time our 
own government has heavy sins of omis- 
sion to answer for, that of England re- 
mains misrepresented by a dilatory and 
inexplicable policy ; and that of France 
suffers under grave imputations of an 
ill-timed generosity, biased and render- 
ed fruitless by English competition and 
her own internal revolutions. Ali these 


eauses have combined in producing the 
same result; an immunity on the part 
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of barbarous tyrants to oppress and des- 
troy, and, as a necessary consequence, 
an increasing debility and want of con- 
fidence in all commercial transactions 
in these countries. 

The dismemberment of the provinces 
of La Plata em lace at oo close of the 

ear 1813. It with Paraguay ; 
but, strictly speaking, she could at no 
time be said to have formed a portion of 
the “United Provinces,” as created by 
the patriots. She never joined in any 
confederacy with them, but at once, in 
1811, ramen = the Voeg of the 
Spanis wer an independent govern- 
mare of ber own. This fact afeumade 
—— attention, as the basis of her 
subsequent history. The truth is, that 
Paraguay secured her independence 
from a colonial vassalage more by the 
advantages of isolated geographical posi- 
tion, than by any exertions on the part of 
her inhabitants. This same geographical 
position has also been one cause of the ter- 
rible tyranny to which she was subjected 
under the dictator Francia; and, al- 
though in that instance, it ma ve 
operated in favor of her worst internal 
enemy, yet it must always be a power- 
ful ve Ea against the risk of foreign 
domination. 

Dr. Francia began his political career 
as secretary to the Revolutionary Junta, 
in 1811. In 1814, we find him termina- 
ting his consular career, and elected 
dictator for three years. But to secure 
this election, even by his own creatures, 
he was compelled, in imitation of other 
great usurpers in the history of the 
world, to order out his guards and sur- 
round the church where his congress 
met, by way of a gentle hint that he 
was to be obeyed. From this time he 
does not seem to have deemed a re-elec- 
tion necessary ; but he fortified his posi- 
tion by a system of espionage, which he 
constantly extended and ramified, and 
by which he distracted and alarmed 
every family in Asungion.' He encou- 
raged all the lower classes to look to 
him for favor and advancement, and 
sowed discord and jealousies among the 
better portion of the community, by 
every surreptitious means in his power. 

From this time until his death, which 
took place on the 23d of oe wep 1840, 
he adopted, as his established principle, 
perfect non-intercourse with all the 
world; and his government became, 
with each day that his miserable life 
was fa men only the more despotic, 
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and the more of a curse upon his coun- 


Churches were robbed to pay the. 


hirelings of his nefarious will; religious 
sanctuaries were desecrated ; the priest- 
hood were imprisoned ; and, unmarried 
himself, he destroyed by forbidding the 
matrimonial tie. Immorality stalked 
abroad in the rays of the noonday sun. 

The city of Asungion became shroud- 
ed in gloom. The houses—with doors 
and windows always cl business 
suspended, and no sound of domestic 
comfort or social hilarity to dispel the 
awful stillness caused by the darkness 
of despair—seemed only to contain the 
coniemplated victims of the Supremo. 
Robertson says that, ten years before his 
death, “the prisons were groaning with 
their inmates; commerce was paralyzed; 
vessels were rotting on the river banks; 

roduce going to decay in the ware- 

ouses; andthe insolence of his sol- 
diers was systematically encouraged, as 
the best means of striking terror into the 
hearts of the crouching and insulted 
citizens; distrust and fear pervaded 
every habitation ; the nearest frends and 
relations were afraid of each other ; des- 
pondency and despair were written upon 
every countenance you met; and the 
only laughter heard in the city was that 
of Francia’s soldiers over their revels in 
the barracks, or their exultation over 
the affronts offered to unoffending citi- 
zens in the streets.” 

At length, as full of years as of crimes, 
he expired at the age of eighty-two— 
one of the few tyrants who have quiet- 
ly died in their beds at a good old age, 
and in the plenitude of their power. “Hie 
1éft_ his country impoverished of its pre- 
cious metals ; not a dollar in the treasu- 
ry; and nota public or private paper of 
his administration unburned. For the 
reputation of the human family, Francia 
should be considered as insane during 
the latter years of his life; “for,” as 
Mackintosh expresses it “ the subtle and 
shifting transformations of wild passion 
into maniacal disease, the return of the 
maniac to the scarcely more healthy 
state of stupid anger, and the character 
to be given to acts done by him when 
near the varying frontier which sepa- 
rates lunacy from malignity, are matters 
which have defied all the experience 
and sagacity in the world.” 

After the death of Francia, a popular 
congress elected, again two consuls to 
serve for two years; a general amnesty 


was declared ; public and private con- 
fidence was restored; the people again 
ve utterance to their thoughts and 
eelings without fear or apprehension, 
and the stilled and stagnant nation-heart 
throbbed full and free, and sent forth 
shouts of joy in the happy security of 
freedom. The system of non-intercourse 
with the world was abandoned, A gra- 
dual distribution of the soldiery took 
place; and they soon lost the feverish 
impulses of their military character, in 
the peaceful occupations of the citizen. 
The first duties of the consuls were 
to declare the nation free and open to 
foreigners and commerce, and to make 
such regulations with their neighbors of 
Brazil.and Buenos-Ayres as would insure 
the recognition of the independence of 
their nation. This was imperatively ne- 
cessary, to secure an egress to the ocean 
by way of the Parana river, their natu- 
ral and only commercial highway 
to the outer world. To this end they 
sent a commissioner to Buenos-Aires, 
in 1842. This gentleman was also 
charged with an application to our gov- 
ernment, to recognize the independence 
of Paraguay, and proceed thereafter with 
such measures as would naturally fol- 
low. This was the first request of the 
kind ever made by the Paraguayan 
government to any independent power 
beyond the confines of South America ; 
and I beg your especial attention to the 
fact, because it is my design to point 
out, by and by, the danger which the 
neglect of our government must incur, 
of driving this important and rising re- 
ublic into the arms of England and 
rance, if it is by long delay compelled 
to despair of our friendship and sym- 


thy. 

We have sufficiently shown how Dr. 
Francia shut up his own country, and also 
deprived the northern countries, Brazil 
and Bolivia, of all transit to the ocean. 
It should be recollected, moreover, that 
he established his power whilst the war 
for independence was still raging in the 
neighboring states ; and also that Brazil 
may be said to have come into existence 
but yesterday, her declaration being 
made in 1823, subsequent to those of the 
Spanish-American countries. 

But Francia having died in 1840, and 
the government and its principles hav- 
ing been then changed in Paraguay, we 
have now to consider the reason why 
she has still remained virtually in the 
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same situation, for the last eleven years. 
For the explanation we must look to the 
dictator of Buenos-Aires, the successor 
to the policy and to the crimes of the 
dictator of Paraguay, in the person of 
General D. Juan Manual de Rosas. 

The domestic struggle which has 

itated the countries of the Rio de la 
Plata for the last twenty-five years, 
took its origin in that great and univer- 
sal principle which has constantly agi- 
tated mankind since the first organiza- 
tion of society,—the struggle between the 
progressive and conservative elements which 
characterize the natures of different men ; 
between the principles of preservation 
and improvement, on the right balance 
of which the quiet and well-being of so- 
ciety are suspended, often by too slender 
a thread. On the part of the Nomadic 
Gauchos of the pampas in the lower parts 
of South America, the principle of con- 
servatism has taken the form of opposi- 
tion to European emigraticn and civili- 
zation. It is the barbarism of the - 
pas, against the enlightenment of the 
cities ; or, as an Argentine writer has 
quaintly expressed it, “the jacket 
against the long-tailed coat ;” these two 

rments, in a manner similar to that in 
which we adopt popular political em- 
blems, having become the distinctive 
representatives of two sides of the ques- 
tion. 

After alternate attempts to organize 
the country, those parties took the names 
of Unitarians and Federalists. The 
Unitarians, or progressive party, desir- 
ing a centralized form of government ; 
and the Federalists, the friends of bar- 
barism, a confederation. From discus- 
sion they soon came to blows; and after 
many reciprocal victories and defeats, 
the city of Buenos Aires was taken by 
the Gauchos of the pampas, and R 
their leader, was finally installed in the 
government, in 1835, with dictatorial 
and irresponsible power. This power he 
has cemented by the usua! means, and 
with the usual success; for brute force 
in him who commands, and servility and 
hypocrisy in him who obeys, travel 
generally with parallel strides. 

This man is charged with having 
founded clubs of licensed murderers, 
who assassinated and poisoned, one by 
one, his chief competitors, or drove them 
from the country. Certain it is, that the 
country over which Rosas has ruled so 
long has decreased in population ; towns 
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and cities are in ruins, public archives 
mutilated, and the liberty of the press 
but a delusive fancy ; and public schools, 
colleges, and hospitals are all gone, rob- 
bed, annihilated. He has carried on 
this exterminating war without | 
strong or well-combined effort, but wit 
that hard and haughty obstinacy which 
destroyed in men’s hearts affection as 
well as hope. A caleulator cold as the 
womb of a snake, he is the imitator of 
Francia. A Machiavelli in policy,—as 
the Duke of Alba said when leaving 
Holland, so will Rosas say in this present 
hour of his tribulation, “all is lost from 
too much lenity.” 

It is useless to talk about the necessity 
of governing the Argentine people, orany 
other portion of the human family, in 
this manner; for a twelve years’ know- 
ledge of all parties among this people, 
and six years of personal acquaintance 
with Rosas and with all their prominent 
men, have taught me the contrary. Nor 
are these charges against Rosas false, or 
capable of extenuation, as he has so 
constantly said and published; for the 
eighteen years of his rule have brought 
the decimated Argentine nation, as one 
of themselves expresses it, almost to the 
condition of brutes. “They eat, sleep 
keep silence om if they can, and 
wait tranquilly, that in twenty years 
more their sons may walk on four feet.” 
And it is certain that even Rosas him- 
self has never pretended to charge simi- 
lar crimes upon his enemies; and I 
assert, from my own knowledge and the 
documentary evidence in my possession, 
that they have never committed the 

I have dwelt somewhat upon the con- 
duct of Gen. Rosas, by way of prepara- 
tion for the concluding part of my paper. 
I shall there show the importance of the 

resent movement throughout eastern 
Routh America, and shall be enabled to 
prove to you its character, and satisfy 
you as to the degree of confidence which 
may be placed in its professions and its 
ultimate results. 

Under a system of government such 
as I have described, it may well be = 
posed that a permanent peace could 
never be established. The Unitarian 
party, like the caged bird, has constantly 
exerted itself to the utmost to open its 
wings; and at each attempt it has only 
lacerated itself afresh against the iron 
bars of its prison. Yet, notwithstanding 
its sufferings, it brought Gen. Rosas, in 
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1840, and again in 1845, to the brink of 
destruction, on both which occasions he 
owed his safety to England and France. 

The —— by Rosas of the Para- 
gueyan application for recognition may 
well be imagined. The application has 
been refused, under frivolous and false 
= from that day to this; and 

araguay itself has been blockaded by 
paper edicts, against which it had no re- 
source. For so long as Rosas, by means 
of his minions, governed the provintes 
of Corrientes and Entre-Rios, to the 
northward of the Parana, he controlled 
the seven hundred miles of its naviga- 
tion, in the most absolute manner; and 
Paraguay, deprived of all resources from 
without, and incapable of creating them 
within, has been obliged to keep as quiet 
as a lamb, whilst the U. 8. Government, 
listening to the false representations of 
= sage to this day, answered 

vorably the application of P 
for eametiions Thus Rosas, doneh al. 
ways threatening to attack Paraguay. 
has never dared to do it; but, from its 
geographical position, he has made it 
pass eleven years more of isolation from 
the world. 

Furthermore, Rosas has been the con- 
stant obstacle to all advancement in his 
own country. He has never allowed any 
steam-vessel to ascend the Parana to 
Corrientes, nor has he ever given a favor- 
able answer to the numerous propositions 
for exclusive rights to steam navigation 
which have been made to him, from 
time to time, and by individuals of dif- 
ferent nations; for his power, founded 
upon those principles of barbarism 
which we have described, shuns the 
light of civilization and commercial 
concourse, and can only be upheld by 
the darkness of the tenth century. 

Therefore the navigation of these 
magnificent avenues which intersect 
South America in all directions, has 
been confined to smal! boats and schoon- 
ers, never exceeding two hundred tons, 
and generally of seventy or eighty tons 
burthen; the Paraguayan never de- 
scending, and the Argentine flag never 
ascending, beyond the city of Corrientes. 
The only communication which, during 
my last two years’ residence in Para- 

ay, we were permitted to have with 

e outer world, consisted of a monthly 
mail, carried by an Indian scout over 
the province of Corrientes, from San 
Borja, on the banks of the Uruguay, to 


Candelaria, on the Parana. It is evi- 
dent to the most superficial observer, 
that a state of things like this cann 
last for ever, and that men’s minds in 
those countries must be brought gradu- 
ally to understand their own interests. 
But it has taken them a long time to 
learn that they must rely upon them- 
selves, and cast aside all hopes from 
English intervention or French genero- 
sity, or American indifference. Nine 
_— have thus been lost; and hopes 
ve been excited and deferred, during 
this time, by seven different ministers 
lenipotentiary from the English and 
rench governments, who have dis- 
graced the character of those two pow- 
erful nations, and at last driven men to 
move and think for themselves. Thus 
tyranny, cruelty, and insatiable ambition 
have again and again shown themselves 
— of the laws which limit their 
estructive power. Gen. Ro after 
having thoroughly conquered his domes- 
tic enemies, should then have remained 
quiet within his own borders, and not 
have interfered with the domestic affairs 
of his neighbors. Whereas, he has 
eaused or upheld civil war in Bolivia, 
Brazil, and the Banda-Oriental; and, 
while constantly intriguing in Chili also, 
has hoped at the same time to consume 
Paraguay by a gradual atrophy. 

As soon as it was fully understood 
throughout South America that the 
French President, under British influ- 
ence, wished to abandon the city of 
Monte-Video to the power of Gen. Oribe, 
the lieutenant of Rosas, the Brazilian 
Cabinet began to look about amongst 
her neighbors, to unite them all in one 
league against the aggressions of Rosas, 
and to secure, for all concerned, the navi- 
gation of the rivers on firm and equal 
conditions. The first treaty was made 
in March last, with Paraguay; almost 
at the same time Monte-Video and the 
provinces of Corrientes and Entre-Rios 
all entered into the league, and they are 
bound to furnish, each and all, their 

uota of troops, and not to lay down 
eir arms until the question of the navi- 
tion of the rivers is settled for ever. 

t is a movement of civilization, a natu- 
ral and irresistible impulse of the human 
race in South America, against a retro- 
grade and barbarous enemy of his kind. 

It is to these allied states that we look 
for final success. The object could 
have been accomplished at any time, 
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for Rosas has never been strong against 
foreign attacks. But the difficulty has 
been to unite interests, which, though 
common, were spread over such an im- 
mense extent of country, which was as 
yet almost without any intercommunica- 
tion. This combination against Gen. 
Rosas has at length been effected with 
the most perfect success, and has thus 
far conquered all his partizans without 
firing a shot. Its character is clearly on 
the side of progress, civilization, and 
above all, humanity ; for, previous to this 
movement, lenity eiinde competitors, 
and mercy towards dreaded offenders, 
were undiscovered virtues. 

At the present moment,* Rosas is 
without money, allies, or troops; and a 
universal defection of all in whom he 
has placed confidence is only the natural 
consequence of his cruel system. The 
allies against him, backed by the steam 
navy of Brazil, are now invading his own 
territory; and Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Corrientes, Entre-Rios, and the Banda- 
Oriental, for the first time since their ex- 
istence as states, understand the vital 
necessity of prompt action. The war 
has ceased—or, rather, never existed— 
against the combined forces to the north- 
ward and eastward of the Paranda; and 
those who are about to invade the pro- 
vince of Buenos-Aires represent nearly 
ten millions of men; whilst the whole 
Argentine Republic, supposing that all 
parties were faithful to Rosas, cannot 
count more than seven or eight hundred 
thousand souls. 

The political condition, therefore, of 
Paraguay, Brazil, Corrientes, Entre-Rios, 
and Monte-Video, is one worthy of our 
utmost attention, sympathy, and respect- 
ful regard. They have published their 
intentions and determinations, which are 
in entire accord with the most humane 
prineiples ; and their actions have been 
perfectly consistent with their profes- 
sions. They have invited fereigners, 
with their capital and commerce, pub- 
lished decrees regulating tariffs and cus- 
tom-houses, and offered special rewards 
and exclusive rights for the introduction 
of steam, and all useful machines and 
implements of every kind, the produce 
of the industry of other countries. 


Present Conpition or Paracuay.— 
In reference to the present condition of 
these countries, it may well be imagin- 


* This was written in January, 1852. 
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ed that there is room for great improve- 
ment. Yetif we speak of the elements 
to improve upon, it would be difficult to 
imagine any part of the world where 
they exist in greater or more spontane- 
ous profusion. Bolivia, Brazil, and Para- 
guay, are the agricultural regions which 
must chiefly nourish the nchest com- 
merce, while the regions nearer the At- 
lantic Ocean yield all the productions of 
an enormous extent of pastoral countries, 
It is in the higher lands, up the rivers, 
where European emigration must find a 
home, and a field for congenial pursui 
which would not interfere with those o 
the native inhabitants. The knowledge 
which prevails among them about agri- 
culture, is meagre in the extreme ; and 
although in Paraguay they are princi- 
pally an agricultural people, they know 
very little of the science. They are in 
the greatest want, too, of all our agricul- 
rea implements ; upon each one of 
which, the introducer would receive a 
patent for ten years. 

Propvctions or THE CouNnTRY.— 
Beginning with the head waters of the 
river Paraguay, we find the productions 
upon the Brazilian side to be, gold and 
precious stones, sugar, molasses, hides 
of extraordinary size, hair, tallow, wax, 
deer and tiger skins, with rice, corn, and 
the different manufactures of the mandi- 
oca root ; in Boliviay gold and precious 
stones, silver, coffee—considered by good 
judges to be equal to Mocha—and Peru- 
vian bark. Though, undoubtedly, we 
could draw from these two countries 
many other productions of tropical Amer- 
ica, yet it isin Paraguay that we find 
the greatest wealth of al these valleys. 

Of this country and its commercial re- 
sources I can speak with the greatest 
certainty, from my own personal knowl- 
edge. Almost divided by the Tropic of 
Capricorn, its surface is like a chess- 
board, checkered here and there with 
beautiful pastures and magnificent for- 
ests. Unlike all other lands with which 
I am acquainted, it seems destined es- 
pecially for the habitation of man. Here, 
in the eastern portion of our own land, 
the first settlers found the whole country 
covered with woods ; west of the Missis- 
sippi the other extreme exists, in the vast 
extent of prairie destitute of timber. On 
the north of Brazil, in a similar manner 
are unbroken forests; in its southern 
a and throughout the Banda-Oriental, 

tre-Rios, Corrientes, and the Argen- 
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tine Republic, we find continuous pam- 
Lan erg our prairies, in many instances, 
without bearing the necessary fuel even 
for household pu s. Not so in Para- 
pus: where, added toa sufficiency for 
uilding fleets of a thousand steamers, 
its forests teem with every description of 
ornamental and useful woods. 

The vegetable kingdom of Paraguay 
— the richest attractions, not mere- 

y to the professional botanist, but to that 
important class which is devoted to 
mercantile enterprise. The medicinal 
herbs which abound in the greatest pro- 
fusion are rhubarb, sarsaparilla, jala 
bryonia indica, sassafras, hebyweat 
dragons’ blood, balsam of copaiba, nux 
vomica, liquorice, and ginger. Of dye- 
stuffs, too, there is an immense variety. 
The cochineal, which is indeed an insect, 
but requiring for its food a species of the 
cactus plant ; two distinet kinds of indi- 
go; vegetable vermilion ; saffron; gold- 
en rod; with other plants, producing all 
the tints of dark red, black, and green. 
Many of the forest trees yield valuable 
gums, not yet familiar to commerce or 
medicine ; and they comprise some of 
the most delicious perfumes and incense 
that can be imagined. Others again are 
like amber, hard, brittle, and insoluble in 
water. Some cedars yield a gum equal 
to gum Arabic ; others, a natural glue, 
which, when once dried, is unaffected by 
wet or dampness. The seringa, or rub- 
ber tree, the product of which is now al- 
most a monopoly in Para, and also the 
palo santo, which produces the gum gui- 
acum, crowd the forests, ready to give up 
their riches to the first comer; and the 
sweet-flavored vanilla modestly flourish- 
es, as if inviting the hand of man. 

Upon the hills, the celebrated yerba 
matté, which is the exclusive beverage 
of one-half of South America, has only 
to be gathered. Its preparation is in an 
exceedingly crude state, and could be 
beneficially improved by employing 
some of our corn-mills ; and probably its 
use could be introduced into this coun- 
try with advantage. 

Upon the fertile alluvial banks of so 
many large streams, sugar-cane, cotton, 
tobacco, of a superior quality, rice, man- 
dioca, Indian corn, and a thousand other 
productions, vegetate with profusion ; 
whilst seven varieties of the bamboo 
line the river banks and dot the frequent 
lakes, with islets of touching om, 0 On 

ins, quantities of hides, hair, horns, 
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bones, tallow, &c., are lost for want of 
transportation. If we go to the forests, 
we find two or three kinds of hemp, vast 
quantities of wax, the Nua saponica, or 
soap-nut, the cocoa, and voqetinaiie in 
abundance, with two kinds of wild cot- 
ton, admirably adapted for the manufac- 
ture of paper. But it is with the forest 
trees of Paraguay that I love most to 
dwell. Giants! there they are, vast and 
noble in their aspect, and able, as it were, 
to utter for themselves the sublime music 
of the wilderness. Sixty varieties, al- 
ready known, furnish timber of all kinds, 
and colors and degrees of durability, elas- 
ticity, and buoyancy. I have seen tim- 
bers of the Lapacho that have supported 
the roofs of houses in Buenos Aires for 
more than two hundred years. They are 
now as sound as ever, and, to all appear- 
ance, capable of performing the same 
service to the end of the world. A door- 
sill of the same wood, half-imbedded in 
the ground, and marked “1632,” belonged 
to the front door of the house which I in- 
habited in the city of Asuncion. Upon 
the closest inspection, it was in a state of 
perfect preservation. Several other woods 
of this same variety are so heavy as to 
sink in water, and all, while difficult to 
burn in houses, form, under the force of 
a strong draught, a fire almost equal to 
stone-coal in intensity. Another tree,. 
the Seibo, when green, is spongy and so 
as cork, and can be cut like an apple; 
but when dry, it is so hard as almost to 
defy the action of steel. Again, we have 
the Palo de vivora, or snake-tree, whose 
leaves are an infallible cure for the poi- 
sonous bites of serpents. The Palo de 
leche, or milk-tree, may be called a vege- 
table cow ; and the Palo de borr or 
drunken-tree, a vegetable distillery. The 
igica resin is found at ty roots of trees 
under ground, and is a natural pitch, 
ae prepared to pay the seams of ves- 
sels. 

But I have probably said enough on 
this part of my subject. My object has 
been to exhibit a slight sketch of the 
great wealth of Paraguay ; a country to 
which the prophetic eye of the great 
founder of the Jesuits was pay 8! 
nine years after the issue of the Papal 
bull which established the order, and 
where his even enjoyed, - one hun- 
dred and eighty-six yea e greatest 

wer and wealth which it has ever been 
their portion to possess at any time, or in 
any part of the world. To this end I have 
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mentioned roots, s, woods, and ve 
tables enough. e have found the for. 
ests spontaneously producing every thing 
necessary for the comfort and luxury of 
mankind, from the beautiful cotton-tree 
that affords him clothing, to the colors 
which suit his fancy as a dye; and from 
the woods that furnish his ship and heuse. 

or ornament his escritoire, to the herb that 
cures his sickness, or the incense that de- 
lights his olfactories. It is only necessary 
to add, that the climate is favorable to 
all the useful grains and table vegetables, 
with delicious fruits to support the frame 
and gratify the palate. 

PopuLaTION AND CHARACTER OF Par- 
acuay.—Of the Anthrropology of Para- 

y Lhave said nothing. Blumenbach 
imself would be puzzled to tell the ori- 
inal of some of the mongrel breeds to 

found there. But the upper classes 
have ever been more regardful of their 
blood than in any part of Spanish or Por- 
tuguese America. They are brave, stout, 
and healthy, hospitable and simple- 
hearted in the ordinary relations of life, 
and exceedingly intelligent and keen in 
business affairs. Perfect confidence in 
the government and subordination to the 
laws, are two of their cardinal virtues; 
and security for life and property is the 
blessed consequence. Tyranny enough 
they have already suffered to have 
learned to escape its toils in future; and 
their chief desire is to learn those arts 
which may conduce to their comfort and 
happiness, and elevate their country to 
its proper position among the nations of 
the world. In return for that knowledge 
their commerce will bring to us much 
that we have never seen, and will 
cheapen, for our manufactures, what we 
already import from other parts of South 
America; while to the naturalist and 
the historian the most extensive fields, of 
undeveloped richness and inexpressible 
beauty, will open at command. 

As for the character of Carlos Anto- 
nio Lopez, the President of Paraguay, I 
must not quit his country without 
ing a just eulogium upon his talents and 
patriotism. Fora man who has never 

the frontier of his country, he is 
really remarkable. He has been stained 
by no arbitrary bloodshed ; and even un- 
der the circumstances which I described, 
of isolation from all the world, he has re- 
formed and advanced his country in no 
ordinary degree. Its whole constitution, 
civil, political, and religious, is the work 


of his hands; and his decrees for the fur- 
therance of commerce and agriculture, 
show a spirit of enlightenment rarely ex- 
hibited under similar circumstances. 
However much remains to be done, he 
knows that it must be done slowly ; that 
too rapid an improvement must stand 
upon an insecure basis, which may 
crumble away and leave but its ruins 
behind. 

Pursuing our route from Paraguay 
down the river Parana, we pass the pro- 
vinces of Corrientes and Entre-Rios, 
toral regions, whose development ~~ 
been retarded, or rather stopped, by the 
Dictator of Buenos-Aires. In subjecting 
them to such custom-house regulations 
as he wished; in forcing them to carry 
their produce to Buenos-Aires, and there 
to receive his worthless paper money in 
return, he has driven them to understand 
the exclusiveness of a system which, un- 
der the name of “ Federal,” he has made 
more despotically centralized than his 
worst opponent of the Unitarian party 
ever desired. 

Openinc ror Trape.—Under a free 
navigation for these se sage regions, 
their exports must double within six 
months, and a new impulse be given to 
all their affairs. 

The commercial tendencies of all this 
section of country lean toward the Uni- 
ted States, for many reasons. In the first 
place, we are, for our numbers, beyond 
all comparison the greatest consuming 
people of the earth, Whilst commerce 
with us adds to their wealth and comfort, 
that of England, our only rival, drains 
from them their very life-blood. We 
sell on barter or Pad e, and many 
times have to pay the difference in spe- 
cie, whilst the English sell their manu- 
factures for good paper on time, and 
when the hard money is paid, it is not 
long in leaving the country and becom- 
ing embalmed in the vaults of the Bank 
of England. 

Again, we are undoubtedly better ac- 
quainted with the wants and the means 
of development of new countries, than 
the older nations of Europe. It is also 
certain, we presume, that our manufac- 
tures, paar and agricultural im- 
plements, are better adapted for the 
wants of nascent communities, where 
labor is excessively dear, than can be 
the case in the old world, where the 
overcrowded masses are struggling for 
employment, and for the right to exist. 
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Furthermore, these regions produce 
taneously many valuable articles 
of commerce, for which we are now al- 
most exclusively dependent upon the 
British East-Indian possessions, payin 
for them such a price as the Englis 
choose to demand. It is for this reason 
that the British Government has regula- 
ted its policy so as to support the barba- 
rous system of Rosas; whilst, at the 
same time, she has endeavored to make 
such treaties as would secure her the 
precedence, should he ever fall from 
power. 

Again, all those productions of these 
valleys which European commerce re- 
quires, could be furnished to Europe by 
way of the United States, in less time, 
and consequently at less expense, than 
they can be by going direct, no matter 
whether we use steam or sailing vessels. 
But so long as England uses steam, and 
we use only sails, then we can commu- 
nicate in less time (that is to say, once 
a month with Monte-Video and Buenos- 
Aires), by way of England, than direct 
from this city. 

A study of the wind and current charts 
of my distinguished friend, Mr. Maury, 
of the National Observatory at Washing- 
ton, as well as the statistics of voyages 
from the Rio de la Plata to New-York, 
and any point of Europe, will amply 
prove this assertion. 

Then, again, all the prodyctions of 
Bolivia which reach any Atlantic mar- 
ket, are obliged to be carried across the 
Andes on mules, and exported at Cobija, 
the only port which she possesses; and, 
doubling Cape Horn, at length they 
reach us, loaded with such expenses as 
almost completely kills any attempt of 
that fertile country to produce anything 
which may compete with similar pro- 
ductions in the commerce of the world. 

Upon political grounds, also, I hope to 
convince you that the commercial tend- 
encies of South America set strongly 
in our favor, though our government has 
much to do to make up for the faults of 


the 

The world contains only three great 
commercial nations, one of which is rap- 
idly being swallowed up by the other 
two. Two of these nations, England and 
France, have constantly interfered in the 
Rio de la Plata; and though from diffe- 
rent motives, they have both contributed 
in producing one monotonous result: 
that of continuing a state of anarchy and 
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confusion, and creating a natural hatred 
and distrust of other governments. Yet, 
whilst the conduct of the British has 
produced a strong feeling against indi- 
viduals of that nation, the conduct of the 
French has produced a strong sympathy 
for them, assisted by similarity in reli- 

ion, language, and philosophy. The 

igh-handed capture of the Falkland 
Islands by the British, and the English 
settlements in the Straits of Magellan 
the singular manner in which England 
withdrew from the combined interven- 
tion against Rosas, as if striving to throw 
upon France the odium of its failure; 
the servility of her representatives in 
Buenos-Aires and Monte-Video, together 
with her loans of money to starving go- 
vernments at an exorbitant interest,— 
all these things have ruined her hopes of 
commercial success, save when backed 
by the cannon of her fleets. 

In the mean time, men’s minds are 
convinced of the great mistake which 
was made in listening to the enticing 
words of Mr. Canning; and they are 
anxiously desiring to strengthen those 
bonds ¢ oe Mg mgs 
with us, lon ormed by Messrs. Cla 
Monroe, sol Adina, and afterwards 44 
unfortunately neglected by their success- 
or, General Jackson. They are awaken- 
ing to the fact, that with us they have no 
political intrigues to fear, and that our 
commercial competition is most for their 
advantage; and that though we have 
pursued a timid, irresolute, and time- 
serving policy with General Rosas, we 
have never injured, save by sins of omis- 
sion, any party or any man. 

In fact, our only sources of complaint 
have been against General Rosas; and 
our complaints have been legitimate and 
just, although circumstances have held 
them in abeyance ; whilst European at- 
tacks against him, always misrepre- 
sented in this country by his mendacious 
press, have produced among us a feeling 
of sympathy for the position of the man. 
He has re to pay or arrange the 
American claims, which have been 
pending against Buenos-Aires ever since 
1828. He has placed such a duty upon 
American flour as amounts to a prohibi- 
tion; he has forbidden our vessels to 
carry passengers from Buenos-Aires ; and 
he has constantly refused to make trea- 


ties with us, under pretence that he did 
not possess the requisite power of ratifi- 
cation. 
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Yet, in the face of all this, he has made 
and signed treaties with England and 
France; he has given to the British 
packets an exclusive right of carrying 

sengers from Buenos-Aires; and he 
co permitted those vessels to delay the 
of their mails, except to in- 
terested parties, even for as long as three 
days after their arrival. At the same 
time, he has cajoled the American 
vernment, by throwing himself upon 
eir generosity; he has procured the 
trial ot Captain Voorhies, of the United 
States frigate Congress, and had him 
cppnnded foe an act which was a noble 
vindication of our national honor against 
his arrogant extortions; and he has ma- 
naged to prevent all attention being paid, 
by the American government or people, 
to the cause of Paraguay. This Ameri- 
can sympathy has ‘been the only one 
which has sustained him among the 
nations of the earth—he, whose power, 
built upon constant war and agitation as 
an occupation for his Gaucho soldiers, 
has never known a moment’s peace,—he 
is the one to whom we can trace, infalli- 
bly, all the difficulties of the last twenty 
years on the Rio de la Plata. 

However, I trust that the time has 
come when these subjects will be better 
understood among us. They certainly 
will be, when our interests are more 
widely extended in those parts of the 
world. Then shall we feel that Paragua 
—the richest of those countries in all 
that conduces to the comfort and happi- 
ness of mankind—is really the most 

werful element in the affairs of the 

io de la Plata, from this time forward ; 
and that, being the element of order, and 
peace, and progress herself, she will neces- 
sarily influence her neighbors for good, 
in no small degree. 

There are still other considerations of 
the greatest weight connected with this 
subject, which I must be excused for 
touching upon with freedom. I am 
aware that, throughout our community, 
great reluctance is felt to place property 
of value in the hands of the Spanish race 
upon this continent; and precedents are 
not wanting to prove that reclamations, 
pending before our government on this 
score, have dragged their weary length 
along, oftentimes leaving the claimants 
nothing to live upon but the empty de- 
ceptions of hope. Pope Paul IV. is re- 
ported to have said that the Spanish race 
was “the dregs of the earth—an infa- 
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mous mélange of the Jew andthe Arab.” 
(Lavallée Hist. des Frangais, vol. ii., p. 
340.) Mabe it ws be nant that 
popes have not always spoken the truth ; 
aud, besides, what might have been 
true then, is not necessarily true now. 
Nations change through time and cir- 
cumstances; and there are decided 
signs that the state of the Spanish race 
on the shores of the Plata is changing at 
the present moment. I confess myself 
a believer in the philosophical truths of 
histogy, which convince us that the uni- 
versal laws of decay and reproduction, 
belong alike to individuals and to na- 
tions, as well as to the whole animate 
and inanimate creation besides. But, as 
yet, the unmistakable signs of decadency 
which belong to the old world, have no 
home among us of the new. The very 
necessities of mankind must fill up our 
boundless wastes sooner or later. As 
also in the lives of individuals, so in those 
of nations, crises occur over which man 
himself has no control. Now, Europe 
labors under the weight of the most ter- 
rible that has ever fallen to her lot since 
the creation of the world. Her oppressed 
millions will not all stand in hopeless 
anguish, whilst the New World opens to 
their longing gaze its countless acres for 
their occupation, and whilst its cheerful 
soil brings forth spontaneously all the 
wealth-bearing productions of every 
clime. 

The movement of French, Italian, and 
German emigration towards the region of 
the La Plata, already considerable, must 
augment, for many reasons, in a far 
greater ratio than we have ever known 
it with us. The sympathetic feelings of 
affection and protection will take out 
there thousands whose parents, relations, 
or friends, have already emigrated ; 
whilst the price of land is much less than 
in this country, and the sympathies of 
race, religion, customs and language, for 
two of the three above-mentioned nations, 
naturally lead them thither. This emigra- 
tion, composed of the best elements, for 
our purposes, which European society 
contains, must only increase by each do- 
mestic convulsion or despotic encroach- 
ment; and I know, from facts that came 
to my knowledge in Paris, that large ar- 
rangements are already entered into for 
emigration during the coming season. 

These emigrants will not, as many 
persons too hastily imagine, become ele- 
ments of disorder in their new home; 
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for those portions of the New World 
furnish no incentives to anarchy, while 
they offer every reward for honest labor. 
Nor is it true that because they are often 
elements of anarchy at home, under the 
pressure of want and idleness, their con- 
duct will be the same where no such 
pressure exists. On the contrary, I am 
satisfied that, as they have already pre- 
served, so they will contribute to increase, 
the element of civilization in South 
America ; and P am equally convinced 
that they must absorb, in a few genera- 
tions, the two or three millions of natives, 
who, proud and disdainful, with few ex- 
ceptions, refuse to learn from others, and 
have no idea of advancing themselves. 
Thus, under proper management, we ma 
expect to seea new nation truly repubhi- 
can, rising up on the shores of the La 
Plata, within a few years, founded upon 
the débris of liberty in the Old World, 
and without containing in its elements 
the only plague-spot to be found upon 
our own incomparable body pulitic. 
That the people and government of the 
United States may be properly repre- 
sented in the future of these magnificent 
countries, now that they have the oppor- 
tunity of so doing, they should move the 
first and foremost in the matter. The 
order of Providence seems to have con- 
stituted us the protector and teacher of 
the other parts of our hemisphere ; and it 
is a duty which we have hitherto but 
rly performed. Again, it is the evi- 
ent policy of our government to protect 
all small states from the encroachments 
of their more powerful neighbors, as far 
as they can do so by diplomatic action ; 
and the more especially, when they de- 
sire it themselves, as in the case of Para- 
y and Monte-Video. In reference to 
is latter state, I have said nothing. 
But to make more evident still the great 
supineness of some of our past administra- 
tions, I will state that Monte-Video has 
always been the last refuge of civiliza- 
tion, and the only constant upholder of 
constitutional government on the shores 
of the La Plata. Yet, although such has 
been her character, as I am amply able 
to prove, she has never met with any no- 
tice or favor from us; but the contrary. 
I have now among my papers some re- 
cords, procured from the files of the 
Oriental Legation at Paris during my 
late visit there, and which cannot be 
untrue. They are a correspondence, 
under date of December 14, 1841, be- 


tween Senor Ellauri, the Oriental minis- 
ter, and General C our minister at 
Paris, in which the former, in accord- 
ance with special instructions and 
powers which he had received for that 
purpose, offers to make a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation with 
the United States. This, be it remarked, 
was in a time of profound peace for the 
Banda-Oriental, and whilst General 
Rosas was engaged in subduing the 
upper Argentine provinces. General 
Cass states his want of instructions, and 
applies to his government. His govern- 
ment—that is, the government of the 
United States—answers him, and he re- 
plies to the Oriental minister, under date 
of March 5th, 1842: “I have been in- 
structed to inform you that, although the 
United States are desirous to extend and 
improve commercial and friendly rela- 
tions with the governments of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and to place them under 
the high sanction of conventional stipu- 
lations ; yet, under existing circumstan- 
ces, and particularly while war continues 
between the Argentine Republic and 
your Government, and while that region 
is in an unsettled and unquiet state, the 
moment does not seem favorable to the 
development of its resources, nor to the 
formation of new diplomatic relations 
with other countries. The President of 
the United States, therefore, thinks it ne- 
cessary to defer, to a more favorable 
opportunity, the further expression of his 
amicable disposition towards the Orien- 
tal Republic, and the negotiations for 
the regulation of its intercourse with the 
United States.” 

In a letter to me, of October 30, 1851, 
Sefior Ellauri says, “I ought to make 
you notice, a very especial circumstance 
it is, that the only nation with which my 

vernment has taken the initiative to 
invite them to celebrate treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation, has 
been that of the United States; with all 
others, we ourselves have been the in- 
vited parties, even by England.” 

Thus, then, we have seen that the 
Banda-Oriental sought our connection in 
1842; Paraguay, in 1843—both of which 
states have been treated with complete in- 
difference. For this we owe therm at 
least some reparation; and to call the 
attention and speculation of all persons 
to beautiful and fertile South Americ 
it is only necessary for the governmen 
of the United States to give to these 
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countries that impulse which is the in- 
dispensable element of civilization and 
of Christianity, With such friendly aid 
as it can supply, a sudden metamorpho- 
sis will transform the face of these coun- 
tries. The power of steam will reproduce 
upon their waters the wonderful results 
which have marked its introduction 
among ourselves, and which to our be- 
nighted brethren of South America a 

pear but the phantasy of a dream. If 
we lead them to adopt those modes of 
commerce for which they have such un- 
bw, pee yet Rrdocemciens ¢ advantages, we 
shall open to them a new era of gran- 
deur and happiness, of which they can- 
not form as yet any adequate conception. 

In four days a steamboat could run up 
from Monte-Video to Asungion, and in 
eight days to the interior of Bolivia and 
Brazil. A shorter time will carry the 
return voyager to the mouth of the Rio 
de la Plata, after having touched, in both 
trips, at the many cities and villages 
upon the banks, FB ae a in them the 
ob of life and wealth, and through 

ese the benefits of education and re- 
finement. 

The time has arrived when all things 
tend, in the old world and in the new, 
to the realization of these most magnifi- 
cent projects; in a word, to the opening 
of an entire new world to our enterprise. 
Why let the opportunity slip from our 

p, to be certainly seized upon, in a 
ew months, by our only rivals, the 
English ? 

e best commercial statistics fully 
prove what I advance. For, in 1842, 
when not half a dozen individuals in 
each port of the United States had a 
dollar invested in the Rio de la Plata, 
the American tonn which had ar- 
rived in the port of Monte-Video for 
the seven previous years, amounted to 
113,696 tons, and fell short of the British 
by only 57,586 tons. For the year 1842 
—a year of peace—the total of the im- 
ports and exports of Monte-Video, with 
only a small back country, and without 
any aid from Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Corrientes, or Entre-Rios, amounted to 
$22,558,762; of which the Americans 
had the third share. Thus, if under cir- 
cumstances of governmental abandon- 
ment and general want of confidence 
we did thus much, what ought we to do 
i babil hen I 

o not surpass probability when I say, 
that the appearance of an American gees 


The La Plata and the Parana—Paraguay. 


steamboat in those waters would increase 
our exportations to these regions a mil- 
lion of dollars the first year, and that 
this amount would double every six 
months thereafter, for a considerable 
period of time. This boat would pro- 
cure the exclusive right for the naviga- 
tion of these waters, from Bolivia, Brazil, 
and Paraguay; and the company, dur- 
ing the existence of their monopoly, 
could control, in every respect, all im- 
ports and exports. 

I have said that the attention of the 
English merchants is largel drawn to 
this important question. As far back as 
1845, the South American merchants of 
that country ,petitioned the Queen to 
force open the navigation of the Parana 
(in the same manner as their country- 
men procured a trade with China) : 
“because,” said they, “in a few years 
its trade will be only second to that of 
your Majesty’s East-Indian possessions.” 

They said well; for the southern pro- 
vinces of the empire of Brazil, Para- 
guay and Bolivia, and the other territo- 
ries watered by the tributaries of the La 
Plata, offer to a legitimate commercial 
ambition nearly nine hundred thousand 
miles square of virgin lands, very much 
more profitably situated for commercial 
intercourse with the globe than the 
Chinese empire, owing to their superior 
ge raphical, as well as social position. 

n China we-are obliged to struggle 
against a traditional yd which re- 
pels the foreigner, and against a high 
industrial development which rejects 
almost all our manufactured with 
the exception of such as come from the na- 
tional mint ; besides which, the Chinese 
are generally short-lived, and_infanti- 
cide iscommon among them. In South 
America, on the contrary, we find a 
fresh population, ignorant of the words 
economy, scarcity, because they know not 
want, “These people, the reverse of the 
Chinese, expect the wants as well as 
they demand the benefits which civiliza- 
tion brings in its train. Therefore we 
ought not, cannot remain deaf to the 
appeal which they make us. Shame 
should hinder us from permitting the 
English to be padi: 2 on any part 
of our own continent, as the +g of 
civilization and all progress rather than 
ourselves. 

In vain has a third of a century passed 
since we conferred upon these people the 
blessings of natio indopeadinnee. In 
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vain have opposing interests labored for 
a long time to efface the remembrance 
of this our noble act. In vain have our 
own errors come in aid of those interests 
which are opposed to us, The name of 
Henry Clay, as the champion of South 
American independence, still survives 
among them. It is only necessary to 


‘ve to this remembrance a proper ten- 
se and it will revivify and spread 


abroad; it will infuse itself into the 
ideas and the manners, into the material 
and moral wants of those people who 
love us, that we may become the law of 
their interests; for this is what their 
sympathies demand. 

Contrast opportunities and feelings 
like these, with the proportionate dislike 

the snares of monarchial influences, 
from which they have suffered so much. 
Consider, in addition, the hopeless debt 
and consequent oppression, in one form 
or another, under the apprehension of 


which all the nations of South America, 


except Paraguay and Chili, so heavily 
labor ; and our view into the future, of 
what we ought to do and can do, be- 
comes clear and distinct. The time for 
talking is over. If we do not wish to be 
distanced, anticipated, superseded, we 
must act, and act without a 

If we follow on in the path thus open 
before us, emigration and steam will 
speedily call into action those sympa- 
thies of which I just now spoke. Incom- 
parable instruments of peaceful revolu- 
tien, they promise to these magnificent 
countries the most preics Wag 
ment for the happiness of the human 
race. Under their vigorous impulse 
solitudes will be peo led, inertness will 
become action, and the earth will yield 
its fruits an hundred fold, The travels 


and investigations of scientific men, the 
introduction of machinery and new 
means of labor, together with a new 
_ of energy and enterprise, will bless 
all persons with new discoveries of un- 
bounded usefulness, before unknown. 
Thus resting upon those solid foundations 
which alone can give a permanent ex- 
istence to liberty, a new terra firma of 
a and peace will rapidly loom 
up from among the sinking billows of 
discord and civil war, which have so 
long swept in all their fury over some 
of the fairest regions on the face of the 
earth. 

In conclusion, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood, though I have made some 
forcible statements, and made therefrom 
my own dedactions, that I do not desire 
to wound the prejudices or the partiali- 
ties of any person whatever. I trust 
that I have spoken in accordance with 
the opportunities of information which I 
have enjoyed, and in conformity to the 
principles of human progress and hu- 
manity. 

The American people seem to be very 
desirous at the present moment to ex- 
tend the area of freedom. Some haye 

ne to Cuba and the Sandwich Islands. 

thers would like to go to Hungary and 
even to Moscow, notwithstanding its bad 
reputation as a winter residence for an 
invading force. And it is only a little 
of this spirit, differently applied, which 
I have desired to see extend itself to 
South America. 


Norr.—Mr. Hopkins has used, throughout his 
memoir, the orthography of the language in which 
the different places therein mentioned have been 
named. His reasons for declining to anglicize pro- 

r names, in reference to geography, may probably 

made the subject of a future paper before the 
Society. 





ART. VIIL—-COMMERCIAL GROWTH OF BOSTON. 


We ont Segeaty —— in = 
es of the Review to the rapi wt 

Ef Boston in all the be tnedn “ae ula- 
tion and commercial power, and we 
condensed a great many of our statis- 
tics upon this subject into the volumes 
of Industrial Resources published by us 
last summer. In order that the subject 
may be brought down to date, we draw 
upon the reports of the Shipping List for 
many interesting particulars, in relation 


to the commerce of the year which 
closed on the 1st January, 1853. 

The business of the year, says the 
Shipping List, shows a good and health 
increase in nearly every departaabct, 
and, on the whole, has been highly sa- 
tisfactory. Cotton goods and boots and 
shoes, the leading articles of our manu- 
factyre, have been unusually active 
throughout the year, and the quantity 
taken for export and home consumption 
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largely exceeds that of any previous 
year. Our Canada neighbors find us so 
closely connected with them by rail- 
roads, and the means of communication 
so easy and rapid, that a larger number 
than usual have been induced to visit. us, 
and have purchased freely of staple ar- 
ticles suited to their market; and, in re- 
turn, we have consumed and exported 
a much re amount of their produce. 
This branch of our trade promises well 
for the future. The exports to and the 
imports from the British Provinces indi- 
cate a very large and healthy increase. 
The California trade has been very ac- 
tive and prosperous, and attended with 
few or none of the disasters of previous 
years. A succession of splendid clipper 
ships have been promptly dispatched 
for that market throughout the year, with 
large and very valuable cargoes of pro- 
duce and manufactured articles. The 
number of clearances will show at a 
glance the extent of our California 
trade : 


1852. 1851. 1850, 1849. 
RR 78......92...... OB sect 58 
MB... cece aaah phe ite... 37 
SIAL, <dssceoesss one - fae ities .... 41 
Schooners Baiekes a, ashe a 15 

Total. 96......95....-. 166......151 


Although the number of vessels is less 
than in 1850 and 1849, it should be re- 
membered that, the past year, they were 
nearly all large clipper ees from 1,000 
to 2,500 tons burthen, while in 1850 and 
1849 they were generally moderate sized 
vessels. Every other leading branch 
of our business has also equally increas- 
ed during the year. Statements to the 
prejudice of our merchants, circulated 
south and west, have failed to divert or 
embarrass any of our trade. But, while 
our business men are thus successfull 

contending against attacks from shouell, 
and doing all in their power to promote 
the interests and prosperity of our city, 
it is to be regretted that they have to 
meet with unlooked-for obstacles at 
home. Our legislators have deemed it 
necessary to enact very stringent laws— 
heretofore looked upon as foreign to the 
purposes of legislation—having a ten- 
dency to interfere with and embarrass 
several branches of our manufacture 
and foreign trade, and materially injure 
the business of the city. The law known 
as the “Maine Liquor Law” has as yet 
been inoperative and its influence un- 
felt ; but as there is a disposition to put 
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it fully in force the coming year, we 
feel that nearly all branches of our trade 
will suffer in consequence. It is cer- 
tainly a new kind of legislation, when 
the legitimate business of a large num- 
ber of respectable and upright citizens 
is interfered with, in order to try a 
doubtful experiment on the morals of a 
few erring ones. We hope, however, 
that our present legislature, while pro- 
moting the cause of temperance by all 
wholesome restraints and laws, will 
deem it their duty to repeal'this unjust 
and therefore intemperate one. 

The arrivals from foreign ports for ten 
years past have been as follows at Bos- 
ton: 


Ships. Barks, rigs,  Schs. Total. 
1852... ..236....332 ...840....1,456....2,864 
=e 191....288 ...817....1,542....2,838 
ee 180... .269....846....1,533... .2,828 
DN. cbs Sidbws 238. ...305....908....1,732.... 3,183 
1848... ..243....310....902....1,646....3,101 
Se 182... 262. ...608....1,613....2,755 
1846... .146,...213....581....1,162. .. .2,052 
TEs i» aisabe dae 159....215....550....1,406....2,330 
eer 154....217....607... 1,221... .2,199 
SE ee 127... .153....524.... 946....1,750 


The foreign clearances for the same 
period have been as follows: 


Ships. Barks. Brige. Schs. Total. 
1852... 188. ...350....839 ...1,486... 2,863 
UE bovestada: 133... .349....806....1,560....2,848 
BI «< oudieeda 160....266 ...798 ...1,447....2,671 
RRS aa 159. ...309-...888....1,754....3,110 
 yenaig. 159... .315....887....1,449....2,810 
Sa 116. ...228....626....1,556. .. .2,526 
sited sink 95,...192....480....1,214....1,981 
Blinn. «cone 102....207....514....1,344....2,167 
1844. . 92....208....520....1,166, ..*1,981 
1843. 78....149....477.... 883....1,587 


The coastwise arrivals, and the ciear- 
ances, as far as known, as many are 
not entered at the custom-house, for a 
number of years, have been as follows : 


Arrivals. Clearances. 

1852... | =r 3,291 
MINGGh04 Vise cc SV eee U seas | RS 181 
th octide: cuspletsre eses eeadnacteces 086 
Ti: vocanse« ¢ee ademas oh SeeKdes cheese 3,174 
Monghssatds se cecvesbadgees a 187 
ae eee Minis. eeedxe 198 
icon swedeet'ctahe eenved | Serr 2,672 
1845. . 5,631. 3,054 
1844... Ree 2, 

SES ccdenh the divace > dwhsed 4,944. ........- 2,497 


Corrre Trape or Boston.—The im- 
= the last three years have been as 
ollows : 


From 1852. 1851. 1850, 
Batavia...bags &piculs . 53,448.. 61,014.. 49,774 
Hayti.............bags.. 84,707.. 71,969.. 59,433 
Rio Janeiro........ « ., 22,490.. 13,343.. 3,452 
Porto Cabello...... “ .. $,230.. 6,212.. 3,589 
sn ds cccagaes oa oe woe H. 
Other foreign ports. “ .. 4 v b= ae 
Gaiwine 2... « {> 3/307. 2,795.. 2,998 

Total bags............. 177,305. . 162,368. . 125,881 
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The exports to foreign and coastwise 


ports have been as follows: 

Foreign. Coastwise. 
a aneceve bags. ...35,388...... 70,759 
ied piiey)>- 950 f ..22,008....+- 63,471 
TER codngitys>socena Ce ae 51,574 
1849...... esol . . MiMiBvcohes 76,717 
TEAR...» nshiapes soos ©... 45,827 .2--25 58y 
Be ipnesettbocsass. “ ..,,95,008...... 116,713 


Corton Trape or Boston.—The im- 
rts the past year have been as fol- 
ows: 


From New-Orleans............... bales... .131,877 
a > e a eS cee Ge 
we 00 “ 22. 12,929 


7. CR edistibes.. cic © ree 


“ Apalachicola................ “ .-.. 37,626 
ee Se J... 18,809 
ig sek 6,330 
aoc ncbahdns ccdtacpcause cst 281,166 
SSR a reer 204,232 
a ee ee ee 155,076 
“ 1849. — «seee. 270,693 
MH Tso acs Sebdcncgctinbddsnthaderscess 239, 
“ ie ee. eee tie Te — 
7 BENE le vc ceedes + eckgpememienspoeiin \, 
OP) Mins 00 cassecsedapeee sebbeed os 645 187,619 
Ty, Sa, 6 a onwne, ok ehink eeeee 175,529 
Few ccccccsse ss pliibcna cones 1.090 


The exports from this port to foreign 
ports have been as follows: 


Base CRUeh «peed sre ds cbtend bales...... 3,146 
Diiétimbbewus obeedersccv2ceen! samen 217 
1850. awhpovcencse % scshaa 885 
Dh TEARS cs webitips ¢ ccd cocwe SY ceknia 308 
ES ee 5asene 7,766 
i cxcos aie cabecetitysacce © pseu 6,477 
1846...... iinet @ wsaeum 7,187 


logwood 
has been sold during the year at from 
$11 a $13 25 per ton, duty paid; sapan 
wood from $30 a4 $40; and Cuba fus- 
tic $34 a $39 per ton. The imports for 
three years have been as follows: 


1852. 1851. 1850. 


.. «7,789 ...12,431 
Ri... 5.... 1,466 
.«. 4,693 ....15,530 
1.... 449.... 265 





The exports for three years have been: 
1852. 1861. 1850. 
Logwood.........tons.... 8,131....6,889.... 9,119 
Sapan wood...... “ .... 277.... 171.... 186 
Fustic............ % 2... 905.... 381.... 567 
Dry Goops, Domestic Traber or 
Boston.—The exports have been as fol- 
lows: 


Packages Value. 

To East Indies........... 26,677.... $1,252,051 08 
“ South America........ 23,603. 1,125,205 89 
* Sandwich Islands..... 315 22,771 52 
4 1,279.. 77,676 84 
“ Gibraltar & a market.. 680... 35,560 18 
“ Malta & a market..... 675.. 37,740 84 
CO EEE 30.. 2,159 40 
“ Constantinople........ 45... 3,119 52 
“ Rio Grande..... ..... 712... 36,649 00 
“ Buenos Ayres ...... . 1,200... 60,110 26 








Packages. Value. 

To Rio la Plata, &c....... 782.... 9 36,904 11 
“ Rio Janeiro........... 1,026.... 64,181 25 
“ Pernambuco ......... 103.... 4,923 58 
GBR ids cco ted ss 95... 5,510 46 
* Cape of Good Hope.... 553... 28,631 27 
POR. sats bec ccvecsces 68.. 3,156 28 
“ Pacific Ocean......... 28. 1,660 24 
© TlOnGaED.... .occsss os. 582... 32,194 03 
* Porto Cabello......... 470... 21,090 40 
** St. Thomas........... 4l.. 2,600 00 
© UE si dect cc ssssccee QO08. 35 154,313 41 
Provinces ............ 1,631... 79,064 65 
* Rio Hache............ yor 776 23 
* Curacao....... poses 14... 665 50 
* Surinam osbiees Ovi 332 00 
© Bam FOOR: .6c002c50¢00 id 820 00 
“ Turk’s Island... ..... 6... 393 00 
Biss 78 65 

ee 167 00 

wie 100 00 

Total 1852.......... 62,669. ... $3,090,106 59 
 waheseihes¥eb s 47,007.... 2,507,703 04 
we et ee ,307.... 1,896,148 19 
ae re bihioedh « ,309.... 1,600,457 65 
Puen 20640 ncedeane 50,952.... 2,266,392 84 


Coat.—The imports of foreign coal at 


958 
. this port have been as follows: 


Tons. Chal. 
From Great Britain............- 9,343.... 48 
% - PLOVINCOS. . isin ccicsecccons | 000s SUED 





The imports from domestic ports have 
been as follows: 





Bushels. 

From Philadelphia... = 

‘“ Alexandria.... , ~ 

OF FOF noche aganenstcns —- = 

ie 29  _- seer : _ 
% NER s eébUdi vd cc cs J 0 14,000 
Total 1852. ........% «csccos.-.-431,870.... 14,000 
MO BEBE. osc escccccccdce + cseehgeeessss COED 
A: BRGD us ncadaba- ccdosndides 289,571.... 52,375 
> apes 261,293.... 20,800 
a EM, occ ds cameos caeves's As 275,246 ... 48,600 
ey BR iiss dededevia. Jebel 261,259... .127,525 
OS 5. Bint 0-0 ch -cemes> nap eee 187,028. ...151,900 
nage svccagud shebahnahh 171,023... .284,475 
a ee 139,566... . 170,850 
« 61843. —_ «--+-117,451 ....150,813 


Provisions.—Th® receipts of provi- 
sions have been as follows: 


1852. 1851. 1880, 

RRR Ye bbis.. 28,115.... 32,365.... 38,042 
Pork. ...bbis.. 72,016.... 76,004. ...146,545 
Hams .---casks.. 7,916.... 7,759.... 12,237 
Pa adacs cowed bbis.. 2,049.... 3,559 4,841 
iv cdsccwensec bbis.. 37,658.... 41,926.... 51,333 
eh kegs.. 37,972.... 21,013.... 60,915 
Cheese......... bxs..116,816.... 88,292.... 88,574 
a eakares casks 8,050.... 8,015.... 7,052 

Mt Rages. tons.. 607....  730.... 749 
Butter......... tubs..199,814....169,113.... 70,104 
 ‘Sbvemase« bbls. . ,356.... 546.... 77 
Hogs.......(No. of).. 37,332.... 30,964.... 36,766 
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The exports to foreign and coastwise ve 


ports hawe been as follows: 


1852. “1851. 

Pork, foreign............ bbis. 15,962.... 14,313 
* ecoastwise “ .... 14,270.... 22,564 
Lard, foreign _ ee 5,645.... 13,523 
“ coastwise ........ as 4.688.... 2,541 
Lard, foreign kegs.... 13,256.... 13,813 
“ coastwise........ aa 1,621.... 7,177 
Beef, foreign . bbis.... 9,152.... 5,764 
“ eoastwise......... a 2,815.... 4,053 
Cheese, foreign ......... bxs 11,249.... 9,084 
“ ecoastwise....... o 2,745.... 4,135 
Cheese, foreign........ casks.... 60.. 156 
“ coastwise..... Femi 105... 302 


Fisu.—The inspection returns of mac- 
kerel have not yet been completed, but 
as far as received indicate a material 
falling off compared with the last few 
years. This is owing in part to the im- 
— thrown in the way of our 

shermen by the British authorities. 
Prices have ruled unusually high, in 
consequence of the limited supplies and 
the increased demand for consumption. 
The current rates for mackerel, early in 
the year, were $8 25 for No. 1; $6 50a 
$6 75 for No. 2; $5 for No. 3, large 
sizes ; and $4 25 and $3 75 for No. 2 
and 3, small sizes; but prices soon ad- 
vanced, and the bulk of the sales during 
the year have been made at $2 a $4 per 
bbl. advance on the opening prices. 
The highest and lowest prices obtained 
the past two years were as follows: 


-—Highest-— loa —_ 
1962. 1351. 1852, 1851. 
No. I, large...... $12 50...$11 00...$8 25...$8 00 
4 ES See 11 00... 875... 6 50... 6 25 
DW cccatiies oe 800... 525... 500... 425 


Codfish have been sold during the year 
from $2 50 a $4 25 for large, and $1 87 
a $3 for small, an unusually light stock, 
in May last, causing prices to run up to 
the highest figures. The principal sales 
have been at $3 a $3 50 for large, and 
$2 a $2 50 for small, which is from 25 a 
50c. per qtl. higher than the current rates 

last year. Hake and haddook have 
— sold from $1 25 a $2 25 per 
tl. 
‘ The import of kerel from the Pro- 
vinces, for six years past, has been as 
follows : 





s of fish 
from the Provinces show a very large 
increase compared with previous years, 
as follows : } 
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1852, 1851. 1850. 
aia ati -- 2,260.... 1,965.... 1,237 
 eaeeee bbis.. 2,279.... 3,723.... 2,276 
SS gpcctens boxes.. 1,026.... 2,226.... 300 
& --kitts. Sistas  Weeee ae 
Te wiles <i ta No. — ... —.. 200 
Herring....... \.Dbis.. 20,567.... 6,311.... 7,441 
eaertey .-bxs. —.... 100.... — 

Tee Seas . tes. 2... —.. 
Alewives........ bbis.. 13,451 8,308.... 4,595 
as tacdeced bbis bere 83 
Halibut......... bbls — wn “.... = 
. Ser bbis 30.... — 

‘3 11,185.... 1,7 
241... 100.... 31 

by ee 5,30. . _ 

Fic agpeeiokas No. . 170,000. . _—. - 
Pollock -qtls.. 421 . 629.... — 
TS Poedesss bxs.. 10.. _.. = 
MEPs vbk es Ab ene qtls.. 4,112... —weee = 
oe +.. casks, . 50.. — _ 
Haddock ---Qtls.. , * _ ~ 
Fish.......... drums... 70... —.a 
OF: ou 9 ginhn cul casks.. 93.. _ w= 
e ..qtis.. 2,888. . — _ 
4 oo-DXS.. 200..0.. secre — 
The export of fish for three years past 

has been as follows: 

1859, 1851. 1850. 
Codfish....... drums.. 7,356.... 3,559.... 4,109 
ocvvesees -bxs.. 12,483.... 8,366.... 5,494 
6 cs eeeneees Qtl.. 53,568.... 59,679... .75,003 
Mackerel....... bbls..120,043.... 122,106... .99,965 
Herring......... bxs.. 17,529.... 14,585... . 12,936 


Fruir.—The imports have been as fol- 
lows : 


1862, 1851. 1850. 

Lemons.........bxs.. 49,711.... 32,570 ... 34,661 
Oranges........ bxs.. 94,626... .108,877.... 65,043 
Figs......... drums. .296,891 ....325,707... 244,793 
STi tte desi cases.. 2,521.... 2,114..... 1,523 
beceone casks.. 16,402.... 28,374. 20,678 

“ drums.. 9,171.... 5,518.... 4,883 


«7 T7T" bes. .164.753..-180,802.. |. 187,679 


Frour.—The receipts have been as 
foilows : 





By rail-road — Western.......... bbis.. 250,811 
“ Northern.......... bbis.. 45, 
a Fitchburg..........bbls.. 148, 
« Boston & Maine....bbis.. 98,817 
By water—From New-York......... bbis.. 57,997 
- DU cis consent bbis. 15,065 
“ New-Orleans...... bbis.. 67,460 
od Fredericksburg. . .. bbls 483 
“« _—--s Georgetown. ...... - 19,410 
“ Alexandria........bbis.. 17, 
« Richmond... ...... bbis.. 364 
" Other ports in Va..bbis.. 5,120 
« Philadelphia....... bbis.« 14,038 
« Baltimore..........bbis.. 721 
” Other places ...... bbls. 15,211 
NE BE... 00.0 dcdndhetmamabesassd bbis.. 896,454 
SEs «0.0 cbetbVchbecccccn s cbbés bbis.. 773,512 
ae a eon bbis.. 761,148 
oO ae Sere bbis. . 1,026,309 
Te FD -cncncdils -bbis.. 935,578 
SS Pere. bbis. .1,027,719 
SR Orr: bbis.. 750, 
* 1665... - .-bbls.. 730,138 
“« 1644... sce eeweneeeeeeesDDls.. 686,586 
* 1843... ssaccceesces...+..DbdIs.. 610,064 








Receipts and Exports of Flour—Tobacco and Molasses. 


From the records of the Western Rail- 
road, we copy the following comparative 
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The exports of tobacco were as follows : 


Bales and Boxes and 
kegs. 


monthly statement of the receipts of “— ye 
flour for the past five years: 1 eae RT RRR ROE 
1850... SOT EE AI 7,673 
s Sete BRAeEe IGA... cess... 1,540 .....3)714. 0.0, 9,823 
a a eric Seeapeoe 619... 2,594...... 1 
f g 228522582888 3 —_.Saepyenayion 1,827......4,943......10,778 
& *ReRstases 1s 
4 eee eee Svcars.—The imports were as follows: 
a gene uusice Hhds.&cks, _Bbls. Bags. Boxes. 
9 S Foreign....... 14,849... 1,193... 98,632. ....83,210 
“+ RESGRSSSasey : Genie... elses TAMccs Om cca 3.207 
mye fT: epee: s Total 1852. ....16,037.... 8,654... .98.632....86,477 
oF mote £8225 | 8 t+ 1851... 13,067.... 5,843. ..88,126. . . 84,898 
gb. sS88sebeeraee |2  Te49.. 1099-717 50871048. |. 47 788 
a3 SOC RaSRSEER 8 “ 1848..... 11,796.... 5,964....74,129....72,661 
4 ia lade Sa ie The exports for the past five years to 
= a re : . 
*E Z S22F=558S8E3 = foreign ports have been as follows: 
a9 FATT EORoSESR = Boxes. Hbds.&cks, Bbls. Bags. 
Ea Spe ae ene ee a ; 1852. 6,157... 429.... 4,846... - 
SS CexacSeneotne |S © 16002000000 Tao. “Porc! Bases: 900 
= g 8285 222 ee. 1849... eos O,717.... 581.... 1,554.... 1/949 
elie secceged ere Bs «+ -000-- 5,887.... 941... 2,185.... 2,600 
é Fiiwiaew’e “gs 5 BIN he ok pecs ee. 5,450. . 272.... 3,208.... 3860 
S a” ae cesses Mo asses.—The quantity taken by 
= cckepeewices 2 distillers during the year comprises 
<2 = ss a 3 g& - y a 
8 SazdzS5<0028 & 39,000 hhds. of all kinds, of which about 
27,500 hhds. were sour Cuba at 16 a 194c. 
l pg exports of flour have been as fol- the principal sales from 16 @ 18}c. In 
; 1851, 35,000 hhds. were taken, sour Cu- 
To foreign ports...............-.-bbls.... 226,324 ba selling from 17 a 20; in 1850, 31,500 
To coastwise.....................bdbls.... 48,447 hhds. at 174 a 23c. ; te 1849, 29,000 
~ hhds, at 174 211¢c. ; and in 1848, 26,650 
— * Pia po Mtei Byo% ree hhds. at 15 a 20c. for Cuba. The im port 
“  1850.. . . 115,316 of the year shows a considerable fallin 
is reed <tap agers ssece necpey<-SSenaae 129'678 off compared with last year. The stoc 
Ea aacssve<segnpndsteenenaa : 186,728 of all kinds now at hand is 1,500 hhds., 
WR MPEde5 so cockt's cane -contcesneh alas 159,117 


Tosacco.—The stock of leaf tobacco 
in first hands is 700 hhds. against 900 
hhds. in 1851, 600 hhds. in 1850, 800 hhds. 
in 1849, 1,250 hhds. in 1848, and 1,500 
hhds. in 1847. The imports have been 


as follows: 
Hhds, Bales, Boxes & kegs. 

SRE ” _ ee 4,641...... 51,608 
istee hibscseuuad O08 i. 242% 3,663 ...... 41,794 
leh: mad eprint ff Fes 4,946...... 35,179 
RRS Pe: 2,091...... 8,350...... 27,089 
— igaeedoree sey 2,112...... 4,544...... 32,013 
1847 ...... 3,004...... 4,780....2. 38.7. 
SN os cassetenanel 1,381...... 4,410...... 33,442 


The amount inspected in Boston for 
eight years past has been as follows: 


Hbds. 
1852... Siideisnpinnd Sa 
BILE Sacaécoe ocerny ecavsbdeerenaniiaes 1,690 
SUNIL cc'ds-s' 4c shargheinsp «<2hsalleneaanaeh 1,361 
1849... ewes 1,470 
BI no,’ Sco cdens -<s<.0cc ccaeeaannaa 1,664 
Sian lito. neananens-recieeetae anal 2,258 
1846.22.02... 1,042 


against — hhds. in 1851, 5,000 hhds. 


1850, and 3,500 hhds. in 1849. The im- 
ports have been as follows: 
Hihds. = Tiereos. Ble. 
Foreign............++«+ 46,681.... 3,302,... 1,945 
Coastwise........0...++4 24,823....=. 97.... 3,236 
» eer 71,504 3,339.... 4,481 
1851...... 81,412.... 4,531.... 3,621 
Cae |... oon 73,316.... 3,800.... 5,998 
“  1849..........,. «72,545... 3,662.... 3,342 
“ 1848. wo ne0+77,675.-0- 4,483.... 7,216 
i. ME eau oneiee dd 78,278.... 4,474.... 2,875 
ie | Peep 69,30 3,144.... 2,861 
0 Base se casei 59,790.... 3,725.... 13,433 
*:- MMB cieu. aguas 77,4 oi. 
ie CRT OD 57, oo. epee 
The exports have been : 
Hhds.  Tierees, Bb. 
To foreign ports......... 1,905. . 384.... IT 
jh a vapadebnaens (414.... 125.... 3,088 
Total 1852............-- 6,319.... 509.... 3,205 
“  4851.. vee» 8,892.... 696.... 4,771 
“ 1850. weeee}],107...- 539.... 3,654 
MEN \ cig onasdent 15,781.... 824.... 736 
1 SME, cin consodsbint 3,967.... 357.... 507 
M5 WET» cis cc cadences ,586.... 2,700.... 1,253 
10M. .cccccccceseskt 006.... S208... 185 
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Corn Meat, Wueat, &c.—The re- 
ceipts of corn meal for seven years past 
have been as follows : 


Boia. 
Rphas tinasnaak peress oncccctessccues oncaen 18,295 
SA EGS tchetiMcnernescacsteeses at 10,262 
1850. H 13,838 
1849... . 28,185 
(| PRRER TR ES ~ RES 41,144 
NE itdkerenmnatnese . 25,080 
GMs ht acaructgee saubeadiexes -- 8,637 

The exports have been : 

Bbls. 
1852. ae ee 
1851... 10,917 
1850. . 19,327 
a acatiens:sss skiinagehttoaee +4) << Sa 32,788 
1848... 42,849 
1847... ; 
Pe etipniir teenth «an vecetignginns ss 8,651 


Graty.—The receipts of corn have 
been as follows: 


Bushels. 

From New-Orleans’.................«+++- 484,595 
ae ae aS Cl 
“ =Maryland................cecee0.... 404,045 
el ER Se 165,453 
ie a eae 31,300 

“ New-York & Western Rail-road.... 688,014 
ee | EE a re 39,847 
I I Sis ie» ovde naattdhde ses acim 2,118,338 


The receipts of corn and oats for a 
number of years have been as follows: 


Corn. Oats. 


1852............... dushels....2,118,338....849,173 
RR bse bese... ....2)175,367 ... 496,911 
SES. <epypcoueps 2 +-2,116,744... 339,801 
SSK kSs ap pasts “ 2,789,318. ...449,324 
Ts nikt soe. a0e “ 3,328,293. . . 384,368 
1847......... “ 2,584,528... .521,738 
i sesemaawe es 2,374,484... 414,417 
ee voce counts: |. 2,871,406... 548, 
BF ie dsnsep sense. 1,960,663... . 508,282 
GBs hhenreet~oue 001,540,306. ...468,032 
The receipts of rye and shorts, for the 
same period, have been as follows: 
Rye. Shorts. 
Se bush.... 18,751....149,474 
BE Sbastc. ssorscullll “ .... 69,833. ...116,033 
1850... ; « .... 50,965... 48,869 
1849... “ |... 40,478... 66,258 
1848... * ..., 65,189... 48,988 
apes c2) ob<0.0. tebe ‘ 50,256... 83,620 
1846... .-“ 17,160... 96,711 
1845... a 24,184... 65,530 
BOOB... ...cesceceeeseee % 4... 90,908.0..108,085 
1843........ * 2. 25,058.... 40,750 


The receipts for wheat show a very 
large increase over any previous year, 
and were principally for the use of the 


flour mills in this vicinity. The follow- 
ing are the receipts for eight years : 

1852... seceewerescoeeeesDUBR....762,039 
Bh 0a0sdbio+s «cldesooresnns “ ... 405,044 
Bi s0cs E80 -scacdtleboneneoveee “|... 581,047 
i ntibbenerabtb tats <eapects “|. 510,671 
sinc dll. sanetiltabtoncseenes ‘ ....336,247 
Pe iiskcBalens ince Wb dbks cusenees 4.171.197 
1846... hecontill ee 83,962 
1845... scccncsitustece 4 sce 97,06 


Commercial Growth of Boston. 


The exports of corn and wheat for se- 
ven years past have been as follows : 


TIE EB 3 A Saige 74,180...... 25,187 
a a ad 94,161...... 8,890 
Nie est Aigls, BE 5 c.. 160,944...... 52 
SEED. i; 0.4 codas cadedheadead 325,768...... 524 
1848... 122.518,856.....4 21,249 
1847... s+ +» 868,025 ....0.. 14,853 
1846 .. tere +O 254.0000 5,090 


O11s.—The prices of linseed oil from 
January to August were comparatively 
uniform, ranging from 59 a 65c. for 
American, and 60 a 67c. for English, the 
prrncipal sales of American having been 
at 60 a 62c. per gal. Since August the 

rice has been quite fluctuating, ranging 
ean 60 a 77c. per gal. The present cur- 
rent rates are 67a 68c. The range of 
rices in 1851 were 61 a 85c., in 1850 
rom 66 a 96c., and in 1849, from 50 a 
90c. There is every reason to believe 
that prices will rule high for some months. 
The amount of linseed on hand and to 
arrive before the first of March is not 
sufficient to supply all our crushers, and 
in Great Britain the supply. of seed is 
also known to be short. This will, no 
doubt, reduce the quantity of oil on the 
market for spring sales, and keep up a 
high range of prices. The quantity of 
linseed oil taken for consumption in 
this vicinity, for some years past, has 
been as follows : 


Be osccesccsics 


eeeeee 


It will be seen by the above that the 
amount of oil manufactured in this city 
has materially rape and the article 
is also. noted as being of very pure and 
superior quality. Olive oil in casks has 


ranged from 90c. a $1 121¢ per gal. dur- 
ing the year, and lard oil ‘bom 70c. a $1. 
The following statement shows the 
amount of sperm and whdle oil import- 
ed into the United States the past ten 
years : 

Sperm. Whale. 
ae 74,430... - 83,013 
SE cpriondil-apbpotieowes CE ancandipens 328,483 
DEED Sesccocepcccccccoses 92,802.........+.- 200,608 
SED setdiiccesesocescée 100,944.....2...... 248,492 
i seseukvencovteneiies 107,976.24... 280,756 
BE, cocwsrpoovenuiniaesl 120,753.........++.313,150 
Peon s 95,217 207,493 
1845 . 197,917... 2.2... 272,730 
| era «REP aCe 046 
1843 . . Sa eT 206,727 

Leatuer, Boots anp Suors. — The 
receipts have been as follows: 
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Sides. Bundles. 


From New-York and Albany, ....180,109.... 2,686 
Baltimore ........... ......19,814....20,137 
Philadelphia................11,648.... 8,084 
Alexandria........... cesee ™ cess ©6569 
Georgetown............. -_— 128 
New-Orleans ............. — 3,148 
RS Sy — sees ll 
Richmond ................ — 419 
Fredericksburg............ — «-.. 38 
Charleston.........-...... — . 10 
Liverpool... ..........+s000- 210.... 180 
DS: canes sdébesaks se. -- 89 
lL  cctbcaadieececies ec ee 
Western Rail-road.........110,771....35,405 
Fitchburg Rail-road...... . 65,867... . 14,362 
Northern Rail-road..... ...  9,708.... 7,367 
Boston & Maine Rail-roads — - 791 

ee 397,628... ..93,447 
DSN ou bBbeese ss se 476,036 74,262 
8 OSS 478,868 63,676 
NS OE ee, ere 339,142 41,425 
as oui ev es ces oes 582,053... .25,791 
8) Oe 658, - --26,686 
coins ove eoeudll 603,730... .24,346 
1845...... 1, 22,959 


The boct and shoe trade has been un- 
usually active, and shows a considerable 
increase over any previous year. Both 
the South and West have purchased more 
goods than the most sanguine in the 
trade expected, while a favorable reac- 
tion in the California market has called 
for increased shipments to that quarter. 
The number of buyers have, at times, 
been very iarge, particularly from the 
West, many of them new-comers. The 
stocks on hand at the commencement of 
the active business seasons, were quite 
large, but at the close of the fall trade 
there was a smaller stock of goods on 
hand than for many previous years, Our 
manufactures are now engaged on spring 
work, of which there is a fair supply in 
market, and the prospects of the trade 
are quite encouraging. Below is the 
quantity cleared at the custom-house for 
some years past. The bulk of the sup- 
plies for the West are forwarded by rail- 
road, and would materially increase these 
figures could they be obtained. 


..195,120 
. 153,912 
147,769 
:.101,371 
.. 79,118 
., 72,424 
:. 67,877 
.. 90,782 





Nava. Stores.—The imports for three 
years have been as follows : 


1852. 1851. 1850. 
Rosin ............ bbls. .36,332.. .. 37,393. . ..92,896 
Turpentine....... «22,964... .21,881... .23,231 
Spt’s. Turpentine. “ 9,322....10,764.... 8,458 
Pitch ............ e 355.... 1,976,... 2,123 
Tar..... 22,419... .. 14,364... .19,685 


The receipts oftar and turpentine for 
ten years have been as follows :— 








bbis.....22 
.. 16,228. 
6 
wool, 
..14,410 
o-00138,5 
The exports of naval stores from this 
rt for three years past have been as fol- 
ows :— 
1852. 1851, 1850. 
SS OES bbls..11,740....10,527....13,146 
Spirits Turpentine “ .. 1,243.... 1,143.... 1,665 
WU inkccscpes “ .. 6,075.... 5,081.... 7,184 
Pitch............ “ .. 5,509.... 6,241.... 4,863 
Turpentine. - “oo 440.... 43.... 3,008 


Irnon.—Scotch pig iron, from Janu- 
ary to September last, sold from $194 
$21, the principal cargo sales having 
been from $19 a $20. During Septem- 
ber and October prices rapidly pe rw, 
owing to the small supplies expecte 
from Great Britain and the increased 
consumption, and sales from vessel have 
been made, for some weeks past, at $30 
a $31 per ton, the highest prices obtain- 
ed for some years. In 1851 the range 
of prices was from $18 5C a $24, in 1850, 
from $20 a $23 50, and in 1849, from 


$21 a $28 perton. The imports have 
been as follows: 

From Great 

Russia. Sweden. Britain. Coastwise. 
) en 5,184... .29,118....543,185....118,555 
Do. tons ... 60.... 2,488.... 347.... 802 
RR bars..... cece none 16457 .6.. B65 
Do. tons... .. — ... — .«+- 3,983.... 887 
Bundles .... 9,640... 140. ...146,703.... 28,699 
Plates....... — see — .... 14,608.... 5,900 
Bloom, tons. — ... — cscs = sees 53 
Bloom No — _ — ..c- 1,388 
Scrap, tons.. — ... — < ‘ Sines 16 
Pig, tons.... — ... _ - 21,566.... 13,000 


The total receipts for three years past 
have been as follows :-— 


1852. 1851. 1850. 

... cccchseunatacae 696,042... ..691,469....775,477 
) 6 ee a ee 3,717.... 2,804.... 92,144 
RR bars.... 18,622.... 16,626.... 22,667 
BS. WRG. cece seveese 4,870.... 2,927.... 6,360 
BRIDES cc cccdeteouss 185,191... .209,752....141,004 
Plates..............- 20,508.... 33,876.... 10,938 
CN FRO re 1,382.... — 4.677 
Do, tons...... .-.... 53... _ 

Boiler, tons.......... — ... 50 
ee 1,558. . 2,570 1,380 
Pig, tons 34,656.... 30,051 23,065 


Icz.—The expoft of ice, as cleared at 
the custom-house the past year, has been 
as follows : 
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Tons. 








Hines.—The imports have been as fol- 
lows : 





Bales, Number. 
B. Ayres and Rio Grande...... 6 ees 141,680 
—_— & Central America . «--. 21,498 
dda tiam eee ss egbbennn'se joel 
Fe tindcnces casialcenes oS wt 10,046 
mm Cape of Good Hope............ sens 7,010 
oe Other foreign ports............ 6 sees 88,747 
Rio Janeiro... 2... .6.........:se00se0 9,477 castwise POrts...-.e0er-see. Mt anna 108,515 
Chagres and a market............. ‘3 is” oe REPT eomeseRNeroyerye ee 3,605 ~~ oa 
RMEMOD, JB-- 02.4404: -00 00030040. . Mm consapeconcs by oe 
Barbadoes. OE Bisa 
EN isis vucesdee Scot ccwncs 466 “ 185 
EE a pe er aa 387 “ 1850 . 
TL . tase ocnanakbh cihenacediin .. Soe “ bg 
Porto Cabello ............. cob taarue 88 “ -— 
St. Thomas aa vind - 1,061 “ 4 7 
Martinique. . . _ 830 “ coat ' 
ee 5,261 “ 1844 
Matanzas............. “ 41843 ° 
St. Jago......... 450 “ 1849 
Nassau...... 361% “ 43 ; 
St. Vincent's 319 “ pres treeereweres 
> 853 
eneapete: LEU el > he inners of goat skins the past six 
coran | «Years has been as follows: 
“|” 99/578 agen — 
“ .. 69,023 Piekéioscvecientebaneee in .; cb eaall 107,853 
¢ 6,08 — be} dtc vc ewotteeh bes duu reo eevoetbe ae 
5 ME. Mio thns Asie cin eiwedad EE apo ghgud 
“ 12. 54,625 1849 poaghitl <asribaen 33, 
94 . 57,293 SEUNG. 5 ccc kactewes coceader MEY Sesceuse 41,905 
ee ma fear ere TS GED ccicisve 38,455 








ART. |X.-BRITISH PHILANTHROPY AND AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 


AN AFFECTIONATE RESPONSE TO THE LADIES OF ENGLAND, ETC., FROM THE LADIES OF THE 
SOUTHERN UNITED STATES ; TOGETHER WITH SOME REMARKS FOR THE NORTH BRITISH 


REVIEW.-——-BY A SOUTHERN LADY. 


(We recommend this spirited and able paper, from the pen of a Southern Lady, to the attention of our 
readers on both sides ofthe Atlantic. The author, though known to fame, prefers the discharge of do- 








mestic duties to the noisy applause of the world. Her protest against the miscalled ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” 
movement at the North, which we published in our September number of last year, asserted and main- 
tained the dignity, the elevation, the beauty of female character in its relation to that of the male, in the 


present constitution of society, and without any resort to Amazonian conventions.) 


Fire ! fire! fire! bawled, one day, an 
officious neighbor, as he pointed to the 
heavy smoke, whose black volumes rose 
somewhat threatening! from an adja- 
centchimney. “Fire! fre! fire!” Street 
boys soon echoed the cry. Town-bells 
rang. Rattling on rushed the engines. 
“Fire! fire! fire!” There stood the of- 
ficious neighbor, watching the smoke, 
and rather in hopes that the greedy 
flame might start up at last to prove him 
a true prophet. “Fire! fire! fire!” The 


cry continues, though he vainly strains 
his eyes to catch a glimpse of the red 
flash. “Fire! fire! fire!’—The flash, 
the noise, the crash is behind him. While 
he, poor meddling fool! is watching for 
it in his neighbor’s house, his own is 
blazing. 

Most noble and honorable ladies! 
most sapient and learned reviewers! 
fortunate would it be for your own sakes 
and ours, could you but fix your eyes 
upon the stifling smoke issuing from 


*1. North British Review, Nov. 1852. Article—*American Slavery and Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 2. The 
te and Christian address of many thousands of 
women of the United States of America. 


the women of England to their sisters, the 

















own homes, instead of keeping 
busy with’ your spy-glasses in 


them 


watching our motions across the Atian- 
tic. These spy-glass reports, by-the-way, 


play wild work sometimes. We have 
ly had a droll explanation from a 
learned professor,* of a report concern- 
ing certain views of the inhabitants of 
the moon. It seems that the learned 
gentleman, while indulging a pretty 
young ‘lady with a peep at that lum- 
nary through his telescope, chanced to 
mention in conversation with a by- 
stander, that in casting his telescopic 
sight over the surrounding sublunary 
landscape, he had once chanced to 
bring into the view a washerwoman at 
her tub, whose evolutions had much 
amused him. The wonder-loving young 
lady understood this remark to refer to 
the moon, and forthwith behold in cir- 
culation a perfectly well-authenticated 
poe of washer-women in the moon, 

for aught we know to the contrary, 
the world might have been soon agog 
for the improvement of the condition of 
these ladies, and some philanthropic so- 
ciety would have imagined a method for 
sending them the last invention in wash- 
ing-kettles, if unfortunately the learned 
professor had not_spoiled the wonder by 
revealing the ffuth. Ladies and re- 
viewers, may it not be worth inquiring 
whether the “Uncle Tom” view of your 
transatlantic brethren be not as wide of 
the truth as this young lady’s lunar 
washerwomen? Let us advise you to 
cast aside your “Uncle Tom” spy-glasses. 
Look with your own eyes; hear with 
your own ears, and do not too easily 
credit stories about washerwomen in 
the moon. 

Fire! fire! fire!—When the cry is 
in your ears, look at your own house 
first. Perchance you may see the sor- 
row and the anguish there. Perchance 
you may see the black smoke of suffering 
steaming forth from the sweltering sac- 
rifice of broken hearts within your own 
soil! Hangs it not over you, that great 
sorrow-cloud,—thick, dark, dense,—even 
as the fog of your own great London, 
casting its gloom over pomp and pala- 
ces? Sin and sorrow are the badge of 
mortality; and, gentle ladies, believe 
us, if you would act the good Samaritan, 
you will find your sick and your wound- 
ed, even as you pass along by your own 


* Professor Olmsted, of Yale College. 





Real Evils in the World—Sickly Philanthropy. 
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road side. For heaven’s pity, then, 
crush not beneath your chariot wheels, 
in a wild, chase alter phantasmagoric 
evils, those whom God has given you to 
relieve. You trample over real flesh 
and blood, while you gaze weepingly 
toward the painted pictures of a magic 
lantern. 

Evils there are, alas! God knows, 
strewn thick enough through our world; 
and prophets too there are, whose God- 
inspired genius may sometimes help to 
guide us = the labyrinth, and 

int a ray of hope, shining midst the 

arkness. But, fair ladies, they are not 
such as you who can grapple with God’s 
mysteries, Nor, learned reviewers, are 
e yet learned enough for the holy task. 
our conventions and your appeals,— 
your Uncle Tom corollaries’and Wilber- 
forcian apings, are but the filthy scum 
which, forcing itself uppermost, hides the 
deep truth beneath. There is evil in 
God’s blessed world (why, God only 
knows), but there is also good,—dee 
earnest good,—for those who will seek it 
deeply and earnestly. Below the nause- 
ous eh-soenk of sickly philanthropy 
and new-light Christianity, runs, quiet 
but clear, the pure stream of God-given 
reason and common-sense humanity. 
Ladies and reviewers, God is God, but 
ye are not his prophets. Deeply must 
the heart have felt, deeply must the 
brain have thought, laboriously must its 
problem be worked out by the giant 
mind whose destiny it is to turn the fate 
of nations. Who are these who now 
start up with gibbering, mopping, and 
wringing of hands, to guide the i 
of the earth to righteousness, and to die- 
tate to the consciences of nations? 
What know the Dutchess of Suther- 
land, Bedford, or Argyle,—what knows 
the Countess of Shaftesbury or the Vis- 
countess Palmerston, or any Honble. 
Lady A. B. or C., of all who thought fit 
to convene at Stafford-house for the 
benefit and instruction of the benighted 
of this land,—what know any of these 
of the workings of great political sys- 
tems? What know they of American 
slavery? They have read “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” forsooth, and they have seen that 
the authoress thereof vouches for the ac- 
curacy of her facts, even as did the 
veracious Baron Munchausen for his. 
They have read “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and without further question they take 
it for their gospel, and Mrs. Stowe for 
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their Messiah; and, with the zeal of were the evil of our institutions so 


new converts, start a crusade to the 
land where their Peter the Hermit (the 
Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury) points 
them. With hallelujahs to liberty, and 
dolorous laments over negro bondage, 
they commence the attack, not in per- 
son, with the cross of suffering upon 
their shoulders, but comfortably lolling 
upon their sofas, they issue their appeals 
to their sinning sisters of this sinful land 
with most pharasaical humility. “Lord, 
we thank thee that we are not like unto 
these !” 

“Fire! fire! fire!’ Most loving sis- 
ters, be not too much startled by the cry, 
but retain, if possible, your gentle sympa- 
thies and nervous terrors sufficientl 
within bounds, to enable you to look wit. 
the necessary presence of mind to eer 
own premises. Fire! fire! fire! is 
stifling sorrow-smoke, still slowly rising 
always as though in solemn appeal to 
the God of Heaven against heart-break- 
ing, body-crushing agony ; this constant 
dumb prayer of remediless suffering, 
whence is it? Is it only from our sugar 
fields and cotton plantations? Is it the 
negro alone whose weary shoulders bend 
beneath their load? England is a proud 
country—a great country—a noble anda 
glorious country ; but, proud Pharisee, be- 
ware! you may fast twice in the week 
you may give tithes ofall 0s possess, and 
yet you may find, even in happy England, 
most stringent duties that you leave un- 
fulfilled. The suppliant at your own door 
is forgotten, while you weep over the 
unredressed wrongs of foreign lands. 
Were it not better, gentle Ladies, to 
nurse your own sick, to feed your own 
hungry, and to trust to the instincts of 
woman’s heart in her own land, to re- 
lieve her own weary and her own suf- 
fering. Can it be that midst the millions 
of America, Mrs. Stowe’s is the only true 
woman’s heart which has dared to re- 
monstrate against such scenes of horror 
as you suppose to exist among us. Belie 
not thus your sex, noble ladies. If duch- 
esses and countesses can sufficiently 
descend from their high rank to feel like 
ordinary women, with every-day hearts, 
and site tus | woman sympathies, wil 
they not blush to think what a slander 
their “affectionate and Christian ad- 
dress” casts upon so large a portion of 
their civilized sisterhood? Ladies of 
Stafford-house, believe us, you have not 
the monopoly of woman-feelings, and 


“enormous,” and prevailing with “ such 
frightful results” as you su , long ere 
this would we women of the Southern 
United States, “ as sisters, as wives, and as 
mothers,” have raised “our voices to our’ 
fellow-citizens and our prayers te God 
for the removal of this affliction from the 
Christian world.” Believe us, ladies, we 
have not waited for your ap “ to ask 
council of God how far a state 
things isin accordance with His hol , 
the inalienable rights of im 

and the pure and merciful spirit of the 
Christian religion.” e can think as 
women, and feel as women, and act as 
women, without waiting for the prompt- 
ings of your appeals, or of Mrs. Stowe’s 
imaginative horrors. It seems to us, 
that you should receive it as a strong 
proof of how much you have mistaken 
our system, that so many millions of 
women—mothers, sisters, and daughters, 
loving and beloved, civilized wom 
Christian women, have contentedly liv 

in the midst of it, and yet the common 
woman-heart among us has not risen u 
to call it cursed. Are ye women bad 
mothers, and yet believe that these 
millions of women and mothers, bearin 
their babes upon thejr breasts, coul 
teach their own belovef ones, even with 
their earliest breath, a constant lie * 
That for the paltry dollar’s sake, we 
would bid them suck in falsehood with 
their mother’s milk and teach them to 
barter their consciences for money? 
Nay, if ye have not, in the luxuries of 
rank, ceased to know the mother’s love 
for her nurseling, and the pure welling 
forth of a mother’s hope for the child of 
her bosom—rather will ye-suppose that 
we will tip those breasts with arsenic, 
and drug their milk with hemlock. How- 
ever exceptional cases may shock the 
world, never did a nation of women 
systematically rear their sons to be 
villains. Yet such, and no less, is the 
charge conveyed against us, in your 
“ affectionate and Christian appeal.” If 
we have tolerated the system of iniquity 
that you describe, if we have taught our 
children to love it, if we are willing to 
bid them defend it, even unto blood 
should it be necessary, as man should 
defend the dearest rights of his hearth 
and home, what are we? The heathen 
kneeling to his 


“ Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice.” 
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and offéring his child upon the altar of 
“his grim idol,” has, at least, the excuse 
of ignorance and superstition for his 
brutal worship. Notsowe. Knowingly 
and with open eyes, without one twinge 
of conscience, one mea culpa, we flin 
the offspring of our own flesh and bl 
into this seething abyss of abominations. 
This is in fact, unless we advance the 
plea of a general national imbecility, the 
crime of which we are guilty, if there is 
any foundation for the universal jere- 
miades which it is now the fashion to 
wail over negro slavery. It is useless 
for us to tell the benevolent ladies and 
gentlemen who have undertaken to in- 
struct us in our catechism of humanity, 
that they have quite mistaken our case 
and are entirely ignorant of the condi- 
tion of the negro. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
teils them differently. It is useless for 
us to tell them that our slaves are not 
interdicted “education in the truths of 
the and the ordinances of Chris- 
tianity ;” it is useless for us to repeat 
that their family ties and social affec- 
tions are respected and indulged in a 
greater degree than those of any labor- 
ing class in the world. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” says differently ; and the negro- 
philists have very nearly reached the 
point of pronouncing sentence of excom- 
munication, on the ground of infidelity, 
against all who dispute the authenticity 
of so high an authority. It is useless for 
us to point to the comparative census 
of the divers nations of the earth ; it is 
useless for us to show that in none are 
the tables of crime, of deformity and in- 
sanity so low as in our slave —— 
Mrs. Stowe and Uncle Tom! Mrs. 
Stowe and Uncle Tom! Mrs. Stowe and 
Uncle Tom! ding, ding, dong. What 
isthe nse.of reasoning? what is the use 
of facts, when those who should hear u 
deafen themselves with this eterna 
“ding, dong” of superstitious prejudice 
and pharasaical cant? As regards the 
condition of our slaves, compared with 
that of the white population of our own 
free states (than which, avowedly, no 
population in the world enjoys higher 
advantages), ten minutes’ investigation 
of our late census returns, with about so 
much arithmetical knowledge as an 
boy of ten years old can command, will 
suffice to show that, for every insane 
slave, there are from eight to nine insane 
whites; and that this is not an exception 
resulting from any physical peculiarity 
VOL, XIV. 


of the is proved by the fact that 
among the free blacks the proportion of 
insane is, within a very small fraction, 
equal to that among the whites. This 
fact alone speaks volumes. The numbers 
of deaf mutes and of blind, although the 
disproportion is not so great, shows 
largely in favor of the slave, and are 
worth dwelling upon as indicating the 
comforts of his position; but, would 
men consent to open their eyes and 
hearts to the truth, volumes of argument 
and cart-loads of Uncle Tom’s Cabins 
would not, weigh a feather against the 
indi ble fact which we have just 
noted of the disparity in the numbers of 
the insane presented in the different 
itions referred to. Will the ladies of 
tafford-house favor us with some cor- 
pe scape facts among their manufac- 
tering and mining populations? They 
cannot. They dare not. The statistics 
of the poor are a fearful study. Duch- 
esses and countesses can only read of 
them in novels, and weep over them 
when well draperied in romance. 

But our brethren of the reviews, hard- 
handed and hard-headed folks as they 
are, venture sometimes deeper, and we 
are accordingly a little amused, and not 
a little instructed by an article in the 
“ North British,” which a by ace 
cident we presume, (though the close 
juxtaposition looks almost like a mis- 
chievous design on the part of some- 
body,) to have its place immediately 
following the one with which we have 
headed our remarks. We are amused 
by the contrast between the two articles. 
Here stands ‘‘ American slavery and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” treated of with all 
the gall and prejudice which the sub- 
ject always seems to awake in those who 
ignorantly meddle with it ; and imme- 
diately annexed is “The Modern Exo- 
dus, in its effects on the British Islands,” 
wherein the sufferings leading to this 
Exodus (as the enormous emigration 
from the British islands is aptly termed) 
are treated of witha philosophic insight, | 
a coolness of argument, and an apparent 
careful investigation of fact, which pre- 
sent a strange contrast to the sentimen- 
tal slang, the careless assertion, and 
broad misstatements of the negrophilist 
article. The two together put us strange, 
ly in mind of the often-quoted joke of the 
reverend wit: “Orthodoxy is my doxy, 
and heterodoxy is your doxy.” In the 
article on the “ Exodus,” it is acknow- 
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1 of the laborers of certain districts 
of d (Dorsetshire and Deyonshire) 
that they are “permanently wretched.” 
“In Buckinghamshire and Bedford- 
shire* wages are seldom such as ade- 
quately to support life ;’ and as a whole 
it is “indisputable that the usual earn- 
ings of the rural day-laborer are not 
cient to provide his family with 
food, clothing and habitation, of fitting 
kind and quantity.” Of artisans, the 
reviewer states that the hand-loom 
weavers of Lancashire, Paisley, and 
Spitalfields are either always or periodi- 
cally in distress. “Their toil is so in- 
cessant and severe, as to leave no time 
ena for — but sleep, and to 
render their life an a approxima- 
tion to that of the brutes that perish.” 
Of distressed work-people of large towns, 
needle-women, &c., he says :—“These 
classes are said to number thousands in 
the metropolis alone; and their suffer- 
i and privations are such a3 can 
searcely be credited in a civilized and 
Christian country. Nor, whatever may 
be our opinion as to the causes of their 
wretchedness, or the undue coloring 
thrown over it, can we refuse to believe 
in the general fact of its existence.” 
Let our readers remember that we are 
not orling from a novel. The writer 
has no wish to make upa picture. There 
is no call for the sympathies of readers ; 
ne necessity for embellishment. Simple 
facts are stated in the simplest manner, 
and that, not of mis-governed colonists, 
or degraded Irish, but of the laboring 
classes of great and happy England. 
Such as these naturally emigrate largely. 
Let us turn now to Ireland and guess 
what must be her condition, even had 
we no other data from which to argue, 
when we find that her emigration con- 
siderably more than doubles that of the 
whole of England and Scotland com- 
bined. Of 335,966, who left the United 
Kingdom in 1851, itis stated that 257,372 
were Irish. If the emigration is pro- 
rtioned to the suffering, what is the 
condition of Ireland? “ By the combined 
effect of emigration and famine (says 
the reviewer) the population of Ireland 
was reduced from 8,175,124 in 1841, to 
6,515,794, in 1851.” In 1851 the num- 
ber of Irish emigrants had risen to 257,- 
* Her Grace the Duchess of Bedford, it would 


appear, might find something at home to occupy her 
special charity. She is second in the lists forthe 
American Crusade. 


already 125,000 had gone. “ Ireland is 
being depopulated at the rate of a quar- 
ter of a million per annum, a process 
which, if continued,;will empty her en- 
tirely in the course of twenty-four years.” 
So much for the happiness of the sub- 
jects of Britain. od knows, not in 
triumph but in self-defence do we dwell 
upon such facts. We are accused of 
supporting a system jheinous beyond 
comparison, oppressive beyond concep- 
tion. What defence have we farther 
than to show (while we acknowledge 
suffering and oppression under every 
system) that ours is certainly not the 
worst? Let England, if it be possible, 
cure this, her own h i before 

rescribing for others. If it be ra 
bie, let her bow to the mystery of God 
and patiently work out her destiny, 
leaving us to accomplish ours. 

The reviewer of “ Exodus” =e 
on to remark with regard to Ireland that 
not only is it necessary “to remove re- 
dundant numbers, but to replace them 
by a more energetic, more aspiring and 
more improvable race. The poor Celts 
must be pushed out, or starved out, to 
make place for more improvable Sax- 
ons: and why? Because their nature 
requires them to be “controlled, dis- 
ciplined, and guided by others. Left 
to their own devices, a prey to their 
own indolent, slovenly, and improvident 
tendencies, all history shows how help- 
less and prone to degenerate they are.” 
They are “deficient also in that faculty 
of self-government and self-control in 
the absence of which free institutions 
can never flourish or be permanently 
maintained.” The poor Celt, then, must 
be unhoused, turned forth upon the 
world to work, beg, steal or die, it mat- 
ters little ; for the powerful and “im- 
provable Saxon” needs his land. He is 
incapable of self-government ; ergo, he 
must be governed. Or, (the governing 
power being deficient,) he must even 
make himself searce in just such pro- 

rtion as will establish the equilibrium 

tween the minus and the plus quanti- 
ties. He must emigrate or die, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The world must 
progress and his place is wanted. There 
is no longer room for him. Let him 
vanish! Amen! Is this wrong? We 
dare not say so, It seems rather a hard 
necessity than a wrong. The inferior 


people always have, always must, it 
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would appear, pass away before the 
wants of the superior, and the necessi- 
ties of progress. “Begone, ye incom- 
petent!” is surely the stern law of man’s 
existence. Begone, from your land, from 
your home—ay, if it be necessary, from 
your life! The short spasm of a being, 
or of millions of beings, counts low in 
these calculations. e shudder at the 
thought, and yet, we repeat, we dare not 
call it a wrong. A necessity is never a 
wrong. A necessity of God’s making— 
is it nota right ? From such a dilemma 
where is the escape? Heaven only 
knows, and to its high mystery we bow. 
Our brethren of England see and feel 
the necessity of this iron logic when the 
evil comes home to them; but find a 
quite different omg | when _ the 
uestion is of their neighbors. While 
Theis Irish slave is turned shivering and 
houseless forth upon the bleak, cold 
world, their sentimentalists, as though 
in sation for the philosophic 
coolness of this veritable edict for the 
extinction of a nation, weep floods of 
sympathy for the oppressed negro !—the 
negro, whose happy lot of ease and — 
ty would, to the wretched of their land, 
present an almost Elysian bliss. What 
would they have usdo? Even allowing 
that the condition of the negro were 
such as they represent, how would they 
better it ? The negro surely is not.a su- 
rior man to their outcast Celt. If the 
rishman be ineapable of self-govern- 
ment and self-control; if his indolent, 
slovenly and improvident tendencies, 
need the control, discipline, and guid- 
ance of others, who that has the slight- 
est knowledge of the negro character, 
will deny that these difficulties present 
themselves in him in a tenfold ratio / 
Our réViewer finds his only hope for the 
Irish in a scattering of them among the 
other nations of the earth. “Wherever 
they settle singly among Americans or 
British, they improve, advance, and civil- 
ize; wherever they congregate, so as to 
carry Ireland about with them, they con- 
tinue what we see them at home.” This 
adherence to the peculiarities of race 
a of course not oe to the Irish. 
“ e negro, too, has his peculiarities, 

{ which are kept in abeyance by his as- 
\ sociation with, and subjection to the 
white man. Check that association and 
subjection, and how rapidly do we see 
him falling back to fetishe and barbar- 
ism! Wherever the Irish congregate, 
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they carry Ireland about with them, for 
the sittiphe reason that the peculiarities 
of one race can only be washed out 
the i, gee oe of others, The 
negro, under similar cireumstances, 
brings to us, then, all the dark horrors 
of Negro-land, and not many decades 
will e 7 ere the imperial Soulouque 
will (unless the rapid downward prog- 
ress of himself and his nation be a 

ed by the mastery of the white sove- 
reigns who ate now closing round him) 
present to us some pretty scenes of ne- 
grodom of the fashion perhaps of that 
which we are told the grandees of Daho- 
my recently treated her majesty’s com- 
missioners ;—une jolie féte / a pretty pas- 
time !—consisting of the hunting down 
and roasting of a few of their free and 
happy negro brethren made prisoners 
among the neighboring nations. 

What then is to be done with the ne- 
gro? The Irish, to prevent this formation 
of little Irelands aJl over the world, are 
very judiciously advised to scatter them- 
selves, and thus, by a proper distribution of 
their peculiar traits, the Irish blood, as a 
kind of salt to the earth, distributes itself 
not uselessly through the civilized world. 
Will our reviewer maintain that the 
same course is practicable,—conceiv- 
able even,—with regard to the negro ? 
Can the ladies of Stafford-house 
contemplate the feasibility of such an 
unraveling of this Gordian knot? Will 
their admiration for Mrs. Stowe not stop 
short of amalgamation? We answer for 
them boldly. We do them more justice 
than they have done to us, As Chris- 
tian and civilized women, they shrink 
with horror from the idea. What then 
we repeat, can be done with the negro? 
Amalgamation cannot be thought of. 
Barbarism then—cannibal barbarism— 
slavery or extinetion is his fate. Will 
our self-constituted teachers in the A, B, 
C, of humanity, have the goodness to in- 
form us which of these alternatives they 
would advise asa first experiment — 
Even were the condition of the negro 
with us such as the wailings of negro- 
philists have described it, however much 
it might need a remedy, that remedy 
would never be found in emancipation. 
Jamaica shows what, under the best aus- 
pices, is the rapid tendency of this peo- 
ple, when set free from control. It will 
not need a century more to convince 
England that Jamaica, but for her great- 
er distance and thus more convenient 
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facility for being shaken off, would be a 
worse sore upon her system than ever 
Ireland has been. If the one be the dis- 

ing boil, which stains and soils with 
its constantly emitted pus, the other 
(unless Coolie emigration and common 
sense puts the negro back into his natu- 
ral position, or, as is likeliest, drive 
him from existence) will prove the black 
and incurable gangrene to be got rid of 
only by speedy amputation. Supposing 
then slavery to be even such as it has 
been described, what escape is there for 
the negro? Literallynone. If there be 
upon him a curse (which we are not in- 
clined to allow), the curse is of God’s 
laying on—not of ours. But, we repeat, 
we believe it not a curse. Inferiority is 
not a curse. Every creature is s 
for its position, and fulfilling that posi- 
tion can certainly not be called cursed. 
What God has made, dare we to call it 
cursed? No, ladies. As He has made 
you to be women and not men—mo- 
thers and sisters, and not (according to 
the modern improvement system), sol- 
diers and legislators, so has He fitted the 
negro for his position and suited him to 
be happy and useful in it. The negro’s 
civilization,—his only civilization,—is 
slavery, serfdom,—call it what you will, 
the condition and not the epithet is 
the point in question. Were the disease 
of our system such as you, ladies, and 
others, have, we believe, in thoughtless- 
ness rather than in malice described 
it, your rose-water appeals, as a con- 
temporary editor well calls them, could 
have but slight effect; a sticking-plas 
ter to a eloven skull, a feng read 
to guide an elephant, would be equally 
efficient. 

Bat, our decriers have, we now go 
on to maintain, entirely mistaken our 
case. They have tra to Mrs. Stowe’s 
spectacles, whose strange power of dis- 
tortion shows everything under a false 
view. The “ “a a ex patiates 
upon the power of pathos an er ad- 
mirable julien of this authoress, and 
cheers her on to the work, recalling the 
fact that it was “a woman, Elizabeth 
Heyrick, who wrote the pamphlet that 
moved the heart of Wilberforce to pity 
and to pray over the sore. of the o 
pressed sons of Africa.” We can only 
say that if so, Elizabeth Heyrick was 
almost as mischievous a woman in her 
day, as Mrs. Stowe now threatens to 
be; for those tears of Wilberforce have 


caused more shedding of blood, more 
anguish of soul, more agony of body and 
of mind, than it often falls to the lot of 
one man to give to. He attacked 
crime, not with the philosophic coolness 
which examines, compares, = re 
causes and effects, and thus has at least 
the fairest chance for cure ;—but with a 
species of feminine pathetics and wail- 
ings, caught perhaps from Mrs. Hey- 
rick, he set the example, and opened 
that sluice of sickly sentimentality 
which too often, taking the place of 
sound sense and argument, now inun- 
dates the world, causing agonies of body 
and soul, to which the worst scenes 
of the slave trade, heinous as they were, 
stand but as dust in the balance. The 


uited tears of blind enthusiasm are oftenest 


= for, more than drop for drop, in 
lood. Wilberforce was, we believe, a 
good man, so far as intentions go; but a 
more mischievous man in deeds has sel- 
dom existed. The maniac may be 
doned for his follies, but it is nant t6 
eall upon the world to kneel and wor- 
ship him. To Mrs. Stowe it is difficult 
to extend the same charity. We rejoice 
to believe, from sundry indications, 
that the mania of Uncle Tomism has 
nearly run its course ; but it is a fearful 
sign of the times that such a truckling, 
= gag ya speculation—such a Ju- 
das-like sale of truth and conscience— 
should even for the short space of a few 
weeks or a few months, have raised its 
author to the position of a heroine and 
prophetess. e sudden accession of 
philanthropic furor which has been wak- 
ed up in the cause of negrodom, catches 
its flame from an altar lit up by no fire 
from heaven ; its prophetess no sibyl,— 
but rather some fortune-seeking gipsy, 
who, her hand once crosseduw 

laughs at the simple fool who credits 
her tales, while she pockets the reward 
of her falsehood. 

The “ North British” remarks, “among 
all the tributes to this appeal of Mrs. 
Stowe to every human feeling and every 
Christian principle, there is, perha 
no greater tribute to its power than the 
kind and multitude of answers that have 
issued, and are issuing from the up- 
holders and abettors of the slave-system 
of whose horrors this tremendous revela- 
tion has been made. We have said 
that the power of the book lies in its 
truth, directed to the consciences of 
men,—and, accordingly, we find that 
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the consciences of men are dealing with 
it, as truth. And, perhaps, it is in its 
being an appeal to conscience, and in 
its being responded to as such, that the 
book stands out from the class to which 
it nominally belongs. When did an 
army of journalists, and novelists, and 
pamphleteers—in fact, all the legal or- 
gans of society—ever before so set them- 
selves in battle array to contend against 
the truth of a sedniled work of fiction ?’ 
“The fact is that Mrs. Stowe has told 
the truth fearlessly ; and therefore is she 
not only answ but answered wrath- 
fully; and should these answers not 
teach us to doubt her statements, they 
will, at least, teach us to estimate the 
degree of moral courage, the power of 
Christian principle required to enable 
her to s the truth in America,” 

In the days of witchcraft, among 
other ordeals, one, which was, we are 


told, much used, consisted in casting 
the bound hand and foot, into 
the water. Should the unfortunate be- 


ing sink, a quiet death was his (or often- 
est her) best fate. Should the unstrug- 
gling wretch float, no farther proof of 
crime was necessary, and pricking to 
death, or burning, or torturing in any 
and every imaginable way, was the 
certain result. e are placed, it would 
appear, in a somewhat similar position 
to that of the accused witch. Here is a 
“tremendous revelation” stated to have 
appeared against us. If we are silent, 
we acknowledge the sin and our aceu- 
sers proceed accordingly. If we speak 
in exculpation, it proves that we feel 
the “ appeal te conscience,” and shrink 
before the prick. And if, unfortunately, 
the art pe impatience, the slightest 


warmth of expression, enters into our de- 
fence, be ! it is proof positive and 
indisputable! The devil’s mark upon 


us. The poor witch is condemned while 
the righteous accuser pockets at once 
the honor and the profits of our convic- 
tion. We should like to summon before 
us in bodily entity, the intangible ex- 
istence shrouded under the reviewer's 
“We,” and ask him, as a man, whether, 
on receiving a slap on the face, or a 
tweak of the nose, the involun im- 
pulse which moves his arm to knock 
down the aggressor be a proof of his de- 
serving said slap, or said tweak? Or 
whether, when some insolent puppy 
gives him the lie, it be a verification of 
the charge, that the indignant motion of 


Elizabeth HeyrickWilberforce—Mrs. Stowe. 
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the flexor and extensor muscles of his 
leg, gives the assailant a somewhat an- 
gry nse tothe remark? It is false, 
too, to say that al/ this indignation is ex- 
cited by @ so-called work of fiction, if by 
this it is intended to say an acknowledged 
work of fiction. Mrs. Stowe a 
states, both in her work and out of i 
that it is a representation of fact. The 
reviewer himself calls it a “tremendous 
revelation.” “Mrs. Stowe has told the 
truth fearlessly,” &c., &c. Are we then, 
in combating her assertions, combati 
a so-called ficti or a so-called fact? 
The world of E has chosen to take 
on trust, because it strikes in with the 
a whim ofthe day, —- ——— 
of a woman, every page of whose 
shows that she his seen litile, and 
knows g of our institutions. Still 
she calls them fact, and Europe takes 
them as fact. What more natural than 
that we should attempt to check the 
— of the slander, by declaring its 
ty. A little further on, the reviewer 
quotes what he calls “the heart words 
of this true-hearted woman.” She 
writes of her book: “There has been 
hardly a day since it has been publish- 
ed that confirmatory voices have not 
come from southern slaveholders; men 
who have long waited for an opportuni- 
ty to k, and who now come out to 
attest its truth—for alas! they know 
what I know, and they must perceive 
that I know it, that the half is not told 
in that book. A book that should tell 
all, would not be credited,—7t could not 
be read....... I have only wonder- 
ed some moments, in the anguish of the 
survey, that the firm earth does not col- 
lapse to hide such horror from the 
sun |”? 

This, certainly, from the sound, indi- 
cates something horrible! most horri- 
ble! and considering the prevalence of 
cholera there is something peculiar! 
alarming in the idea of threatened col- 
lapse of the firm earth which should 
come to visit our sins; particularly as 
the lady tells us that she has so many 
confirmatory voices to bear witness to 
the iniquities of our land. Now, to as- 
suage the terrors of our reviewer and 
others, who, in case of our old mother 
earth being “taken so bad,” might, as 
well as ourselves, suffer in the catas- 
trophe, we must inform them, that 
Mrs. Stowe’s published letters have not 
always had that regard for veracity 
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which would be desirable in so distin- 
ished a lady. We have not room here 
or the details of a corresponden 
threatened suit, &c., &c., with a 
about the Rev. Dr. Parker, who happen- 
ed to be brought in by name as a “ con- 
firmatory voice” by the lady, and who, 
not submitting quietly to the charge, 
forced an investigation and confession, 
which proved the publication, by Mrs. 
Stowe, of sundry letters which in 
fact never been sent, received, nor even 
written, by the persons from whom they 
purported to have come. In short, they 
were utterly false ; and what would, in 
the usual language of the world (what- 
ever milder term Mrs. Stowe and her 
coadjutors might make use of), be call- 
ed forged letters. The lady has, we be- 
lieve, been more careful sinee this 
transaction, and following the safer plan 
of not poe | names, speaks ines. 


nitely of “confirmatory y: ” whie 

like ‘‘those airy onan “which - 
lable men’s names,” are teo intangible 
to be brought in witness. against her, 
or to threaten suit for $40,000. We 
presume that the reviewer is ignorant 
of her ability in composing facts, and 
thus takes without dispute those which 
he quotes from her letter. “ The heart- 
words of this true-hearted woman!” So 


We will not wish shall 


ag the world! 
or a “collapse of the firm earth” to 
swallow up our fair foe, but truly we 
would counsel her, as she is fond of 
noting scripture, to study a little the 
Means. Perchance she may there 
come across an old law which seems 
to have slipped her memory: “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” 

4 propos of misstating facts,—the re- 
viewer Limeelf misled by somebody not 
more accurate than Mrs. Stowe, falls in- 
to some strange blunders. “What is 
the meaning,” (he asks, in the midst of 
sundry quotations, showing what he sup- 

ses the condition of our negroes under 
‘the hideous social malady” under 
which we labor,) “what is the meaning 
of that law of South Carolina, declaring 
death to be the punishment not only of 
the runaway slave, but of an rson 
who shall choose to aid him in his es- 
cape ? or of that of Louisiana, declaring it 
lawful to fire upon any slaves who do not 
stop when pursued?” &c., &e. 

We will quote no further. Wishing 
to dispose first of these two clauses, we 
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honestly looked for the authorities to 
these statements, and find in a note, as 
reference for the first clause, “ Brevard’s 


Digest, vol. ii., p. 236,” , We turn to 
volume and page. The gentleman mu 
have been reading with Mrs. Stowe’s 
spectacles; there is nothing in any way 
resembling the quotation referred» to, 
For the second clause, the reference is 
~ in a note) “ Brevard’s Digest of the 
aws of Louisiana, Code Noir, vol. i., p. 


33.” Here, we are quite at a — 
“ Brevard’s Digest of the Laws of Louis- 
iana,” being a volume entirely unknown 
to American lawyers. There is not, and 
never has been, any such work; Bre- 
vard’s Digest including only the laws of 
South Carolina. How are such wanton- 
ly false assertions to be met? We are 
not well versed in the laws of 
Louisiana to say what shadow of founda- 
tion the reviewer may find in them for 
his quotation from his imagi law- 
book.* Those of South ina we 
have at hand, and have carefully exam- 
ined all of them which relate to slaves. 
In Brevard’s Digest, vol. ii., p. 245, we 
find, among our colonial laws, passed A. 
p. 1754, the following: 

“All, and every person and persons, 
who shall yap we steal, or carry away 


any negro, or other slave or slaves; or 


hire, aid, or counsel any person or 
persons to inveigle, steal, or carry away, 
as aforesaid, any such slave, so as the 
owner or employer of such slave or 
slaves shall be deprived of the use and 
benefit of such slave or slaves; or that 


* So far as the reference is to the Code Noir of 
Louisiana, it is also false. No such privilege is re- 
corded in any of the sections of the code. That 
code was in 1724 by Bienville, and, with many 
harsh features, has some that are in the highest 

liberal and indulgent. Among are (xi. 
“ Masters shall have their C 
in consecrated ground,” (xiii. 
shall not be seized and when 
belonging to the same master; and their children, 
under fourteen years, shall not be separated from 
their ts. is article shall apply to voluntary 
sales.” (xxxii,) This is the only section that seems 
to justify the charge of the reviewer, as it makes 
the crime of “running away” punishable with 
death, but then it must be the third offence—must 
be continuous— must have been denounced 
lic authority, and the punishment must be by the 
constituted authorities. British statutes have 
made the offence of breaking prison and escape a 
felony, without clergy, even where the party is in- 
nocent of the original offence charged. The Code 
Noir, however, has not been in foree in Louisiana 
since 1806. By the law of 1806, Bullard & Curry 
vol. i. (sec. xxxii.), the runaway slave ver | be killed 
“should the said slave ass and strike the 
son pursuing ;” a very different case from that of 
the North British ! (xxxv.) “ It shall be lawful to fire 
u runaway slaves who may be armed.” Xxxix. 
gives magistrates the right to fine for improper pro- 








the act of evasion a crime. 
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shall aid any such slave in running away 
or departing from his master’s or em- 
ployer’s service, shall be, and he and 
pe is, and are, hereby declared to be 
guilty of felony, and being thereof con- 
victed or attainted by verdict or confes- 
sion; or being indicted thereof, shall 
stand mute ; or will not directly answer 
to the endictment ; or will peremptorily 
challenge above the number of the jury, 
shall suffer death as felons, and be ex- 
cluded and debarred of the benefit of 
clergy.” 

Here is certainly a law stern enough, 
but not against the slave. Here is pun- 
ishment for the tempter, but none for the 
tempted. The punishment for the runa- 
way slave is never, and has never been, 
death. In the act of actual resistance, 
he is certainly liable to receive as 
is any fugitive from law while 
constituted authorities,—but there is 
and never has been, any law making 
The act j 

noted against the person inveigling a 
slave is an old English law, and a strong 
disposition has existed on the part of the 
State of South Carolina to repeal it, as 
too severe for the offence. The action 
of the state has in this been only checked 
by abuse and mischievous interference 
with her legislation. In our owm 
ion, however, it is an act whieh, for the 
safety and comfort of the slave, should be 
kept in force. The object of it is to 
guard him from the attempts of evil-dis- 

persons, who, either with a view 

of gain, would abstract the slave and af- 
te s di of him to their own 
rofit, or else maliciously inveigle him 
rom the protection and direction of his 


vision for slaves by their masters, and to seize pro- 

of nder for the purpose. Xvi, imposes 

= wilfully killing a slave, and 
heavy for unusual immoderate punishment 
of slaves. In the ated statutes of Louis- 
iana, 1852, art. Slaves, we see (p. 523) that disabled, 
or old slaves, shall be provided for by their masters. 
“Tt shall be the duty of masters to procure sick 
slaves all spiritual and temporal assistance.” Old 
slaves shall not be sold from their children. Children 
under ten shall not be separated from their paren 
ete., ete. (p. 543.) Evidence of slaves may be receiv 
on the trial of slaves. In the Louisiana Gazette, as 
far back as 1806, now before us, there is an adver- 
tisement of a slave to be sold by public authority, in 
consequence of her being ill-treated and not proper- 
ly provided for by her present master. But the 
whole spirit of the slave system of Louisiana is 
mild and equitable.—Epirtor. 

SHERIFY’s SaLe.—Will be sold at the Principal, 
on Thursday, 5th September, 1805, a negro wench, 
named vy belonging to Mr. De Lavine, in con- 
sequence of the maltreatment of her master. 

y order of the Judge of the County Court of Or- 
leans. GEO. T. ROSS, Sheriff. 

August 13th, 1805. 


master. In either case, in justice to the 
slave, and to secure him, as much as 
possible, from such attempts, the a 
should receive condign punishment. We 
believe the general opinion is against 
us, but, as the friend of the slave, we would 
pent continue the Aer a > 
is our duty, as far as possible, to prote 

our slave fen all such acts of int 
sion, injustice, or interference, as his po- 
sith malt him peculiarly liable to. 
Therefore, as the guiding and directing 
power, taking upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility in so far as we take the direction 
of his action, we should save him so far 
as in our power lies from the snares of 
the tempter. Our reviewer gives sun- 
dry quotations (or at least purporting to 
be such) from the laws of other states, 
all more or less ferocious, and which, not 
having a general law-library at hand, it 
is impossible for us either to confirm or 
refute; but we certainly have a right to 
conclude, in a@ series of assertions, that 
when the first two are so utterly false as 
we have proved the above to be, there is 
little faith to be attached to any of them. 

The sweeping assertion so constantly 
made that our laws are, in their general 
bearing, cruel or neglectful of the slave 
is entirely unfounded. The truth is, that 
our laws are most carefully protective of 
the slave. Our reviewer quotes from a- 
nameless correspondent, “a Barbadian 
by birth, who has himself owned slaves,” 
to the following effect: 

“The picture of American slavery, in 
Unele Tom, is not the less faithful, 
cause a stranger, visiting the country 
sees so little of it; and because the gen 
eral conduct of slave-owners may be hu- 
mane. The worst cases no one sees. 
Slavery was mitigated in our West In- 
dian colonies by the small size of the 
islands and the check of public opinion, 
which reaches every corner. But in the 
remote districts of America, and even of 
Jamaica, what may and must have taken 
— when every master was a law to 

imself ?”” 

This reasoning is funny enough. What 
is the amount of it? hen a man gets 
out of the reach of legal authority, in re- 
mote districts, where neither law nor pub- 
lic opinion can reach him, it is possible 
for him to commit crimes, for which, 
were he within the grasp of the law, he 
would be punished. Therefore the laws 
are bad. The worst cases no one sees! 
(how the gentleman finds out their ex 
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istence it is hard to determine, but let 
us see his corollary,) therefore the system 
is heinous which does not punish them. 
The general conduct of slave-owners is, it 
is acknowledged, humane—but, as it is 
possible that there may be some very 
wicked individuals in some very remote 
districts, where “the master is a law to 
himself,” therefore the laws which endea- 
vor to take such master under their cog- 
nizance are heinous and infamous. The 
facis in the} gentleman’s letter are en- 
tirely laudatory of our system. For the 
imaginary horrors, not we, but himself, 
must be answerable. Those crimes that 
no one sees, enjoy, unfortunately, all the 
world over, impunity from ishment. 
Would the reviewer and his Barbadian 
friend invent a remedy for this evil, they 
would certainly immortalize themselves. 
Let us imagine such a styleof reasonin 

applied to any system but our own, oa 
where is the egregious fool to receive it? 
Nothing goes farther to prove the igno- 
rant vehemence of our accusers n 
such blind argument. The reviewer 
then goes on to cite from “the disgust- 
ing details of facts taken from legal do- 
euments;” “information sworn before 
~ House of ona ns, - cecum of 
inquiry into the state o West In- 
dian Colonies We might easily plead 
that West Indian slavery is not our 
slavery, and that the laws of England, 
not ours, were answerable for the atroci- 
ties there described. But we will be 
more just tohuman nature. These facts 
are generally as false as those imputed to 
the working of the system with us. The 
statements there adduced bear upon their 
face the impress of irrationality—many 
of them are physically impossible, and, for 
the rest, it is morally impossible that any 
people should so combine the traits of 
civilization and brutal barbarism. One 
or the other must necessarily be put 
down. A people is civilized or barba- 
rous. In the transition state of semi-civ- 
ilization they may be neither entirely, 
but toe be both is impossible. A nation 
must either rise to the one or sink to the 
other condition. We do not deny that a 
nation of men may be morally brutes ; 
but we do deny that a nation of civilized 
and enlightened Christian men—fellow- 
citizens of Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century, can be so. Further: has our 
reviewer ever seen or heard of a work 
entitled “The West Indian Colonies ; the 
calumnies and misrepresentations circu- 
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lated against them by the Edinburgh 
Review, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Copper, &c., 
examined and refuted by James Mc- 
Queen,” and published in London, a. p. 
1824? If ever corrupt witnesses and 
bitter, prejudiced falsehood, were held 
up to shame and obloquy, here we have 
damning proof against the so-called re- 
formers, who, to satisfy a malevolent 
spite, or to ify a sentimental whim, 
rushed h to the ruin om rei 
cent and prosperous people. e thin 
it is Sterne who has beautifully remarked 
that “when it is once determined that a 
lamb shall be offered up, there may be 
sticks enough found under any hedge to 
complete the sacrifice’’ Jamaica was 
delenda est Carthago), and the 
scarce vital wrecks of naw sane ag 
ant ity now e remain to 
eee ieesics can accomplish. But, 
says the reviewer, we cite docu- 
ments. Ah! that is distressing, and we 
must give way before such authority, 
however the darkest perjury may have 
been concerned in the concocting of 
them. We are then condemned in the 
case of our brethren of Jamaica. Legal 
documents cannot be disputed. 

“But,” says somebody, “one of the 
maxims which the devil in a late visit 
upon earth left to his disciples is, when 
once you have got up, kick the stool from 
under Our reviewer evident] 
thinks himself safely mounted now, an 
Lord! what a hurry he is in to kick 
away the stool of legal documents! 
Some half-dozen pages. or so after his 
remarks upon Jamaica documents, hav- 
ing got his readers into a fine swing of 
sentimental horrors, he thinks apparently 
it is high time to follow the advice of 
the Rev. gentleman from the lower re+ 
gions, and with a quick glance round— 
not, we presume, without a furtive wink 
at the knowing ones—he gives a most 
vigorous kick at the said stool, just as an 
unfortunate wight on the opposite side of 
the argument was triumphantly climbing 
thereon. 

“An American writer,” he exclaims 
indignantly, “An American writer of a 
book, entitled England’s Glory and her 
Shame, gives the result of his observa- 
tions during a tour.in the manufacturing 
districts of England, and draws a most ap- 
palling picture of the misery and degra- 
dation of the manufacturers, to the great 
consolation, no doubt, of the American 
slave-owners, who are thus left satisfied 
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that if slavery is a bad thing, there is no 
alternative but something worse. Now, 
we happen to have ascertained, through 
the medium of a gentleman, who per- 
sonally knew the author, that he set foot 
in Europe, but concocted his w partly 
from blue-books, and, perhaps, partly 
from imagination. It must however be 
added, in fairness to the author, that he 
was probably not aware of the amount 
of misrepresentation some of these blue- 
books contain. They are the reports of 
the evidence taken before the commit- 
tee on the ten-hours’ bill; a work which 
too much resembled a supposed botani- 
cal examination of a certain farm and 
— resulting in a collection of a 

w nettles out of one field, and four or 

a ra a - another, and a hand- 
of groun rom the 
senting these as the odes oftatomaar 

So much for documents. Excel- 
lent they are against the slave-holder, 
but o’ the other side—bah! kick the 
stool over, and lo! your antagonist 
is sprawling on his back. And so Ja- 
maica witnesses were right, and ten- 
hours’ bill witnesses were wrong. Docu- 
ments here—documents there. White, 
they are; presto, black. True, they 
are; presto, false. Pretty jugglery! 
and worthy of all admiration! 

Too truly has Mr. McQueen remarked 
in his work upon Jamaica, of which we 
but now made mention, that “the 
French Revolution, which, with its in- 
famous principles, convulsed the world, 
boasted to have been built upon the 
very foundations on which Mr. Clarkson 

unds his charge against the West 
ndia Colonies, namely, ‘Nature and 
Reason {’ Nature and Reason are truly 
hig orities, but too often, like the 
oracles of old, do they render a 

doubtful re: the erroneous inter- 
tion of which becomes a snare to 
feet, and a pit of destruction to the 
hasty interpreter of destiny. Long and 
laborious is the task of him who would 
read the truth. Like the worshipper at 
the cave of Trophonius, a life-long sad- 
ness, a wearing out of soul and body, 
in the eager pursuit of the great reality, 
is the price to be paid for its acquisition. 
The enthusiast seldom reaches it.— 
Blindly zealous, ignorantly active, in 
portion as he has the least certain 
oundation for his opinions, he defends 
them with impulsive fervor; stirs, .in 
fanatic haste, the bubbling cauldron of 


9 
sec little heeding what poisonous 
co alle froth may thus be floated to 
the surface; and lauds himself at last, 
like a Robespierre, or his petty imitators 
in revolutionizing, a Buxton, a Clarkson, 
or a Stevens, even in the chaotic ruin 
which his madness has effected. France 
rose from her ashes to run a new course 
of greatness and of madness. For Ja- 
maica, alas! there seems no phanix 
life.” 

Our reviewers and commentators ge- 
nerally a constant stress upon the 
“uncon power” which they = 
pose the slave-owner to possess. e 
would fain convince them that in truth 
no such er exists. This bugbear is 
the oftiphing of their own distempered 


arate nation. 

“Although slaves, by the Act of 1740, 
are declared to be chattels personal, yet 
they are also, in our law, considered as 
persons with many rights and labilities, 
civil and criminal.” (Vide Negro Law 
of South Carolina, collected and digested 


by J. B. O’Neall, chapter 2d, section — 


1ith. 

“ By the Act of 1821, the murder of a 
slave is declared to be a felony, with- 
out the benefit of.clergy.” (Ib. ib. see- 
tion 15.) 

“To constitute the murder of a slave, 


no other ingredients are necessary tham 


such as enter into the offence of murder 
at common law. So the killing on sud- 
den heat and ion is the same as 
manslaughter.” (Ib. ib. section 16.) 

“An attempt to kill and murder a 
slave by shooting at him, held to bea 
misdemeanor (State vs. Mann), and 
indictable as assault with intent to kill 
and murder.” (Ib. ib. section 17.) 

“The unlawful whipping or beating 
of any slave, without sufficient provoca- 
tion, by word, or act, is a misdemeanor, 
and subjects the offender, on conviction, 
to imprisonment not exceeding 6 mon 
and a fine not exceeding $500. (Ib. ib. 
section 18.) 

“The Act of 1740, requires the own- 
ers of slaves to provide them with suffi- 
cient clothing, covering, and food; and 
if they should fail to do so, the owners, 
respectively, are declared to be liable 
to be informed against, subjected to fine, 
&c. (Ib. ib. section 25.) 

“Tt is the settled law of this state,— 
that an owner cannot abandon a slave 
needing either medical treatment, care, 
food, or raiment. If he does, he will be 
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liable to any one who may furnish the 
same.” (Ib. ib. section 27.) 

“ By aet of 1740, slaves are protected 
from labor on the Sabbath-day.. The 
' violation of the law in this respeet sub- 
jects the offender to a fine of £5 current 
money, equal in value to $3.70 for eve 
slave so worked.” (Ib. ib. section 28.) 

Surely these should suffice to show 
that the owner’s power is not “ wncon- 
trolled.” However he may evade the 
law when he hides himself in the “ re- 
mote districts” of which the Barbadian 
ex-planter discourses, he is keptin check 
so long as the arm of the law is long 
enough toreach him. We presume that 
every country has some point within its 
limits, where law penetrates with diffi- 
culty. England, too, has her moors and 
her high-roads; aye, and—perhaps worse 
than either—the purblind alleys of her 
great cities, where crime y treads, 
or cunningly hides herself. But surely 
not therefore shall we say, because her 
laws are sometimes inefficient, that all 
are iniquitous. Our reviewer triumph- 
antly remarks that the opponents of 
Mrs. Stowe, in not denying the bility, 
virtually admit the truth of her state- 
ments. Upon the same principle of ar- 
gument, what fearful pictures might as 

2 jes be deduced from > oe 

every existing state of societ; 

What law,—what bond —what ‘sar 
might not be abolished if possible abuse 
were sufficient to condemn it? Ruler 
and subject,—servant and master,—pa- 
rent and child—husband and wife,— 
cast all to the winds! These may be, 
nay, —these are all abused,—dail 
abused,—brutally abused. “Nature an 
Reason!” cries the old school of god- 
improvers. “Higher-law!” responds the 
new. On! on! what next? Where 


shall we destroy? Say ye, “ what’ 


next?” Ask ye “where?” Nay, ’tis@ 
foolish prejudice to doubt. Sweep every 
thing! everywhere! The Goth and the 
Vandal of old found something to spare, 
—something to respect. Not so our in- 
novators. Excelsior / Communism and 
Fraternity !—Barbarism and Brutality! 
God of Heaven! pity this world which 
Thou hast made ! 

The reviewer says “there is a plain 
admission on the part of the Slave State 
Legislatures that there is nothing that 

* But for the ete slave laws of South Caro- 


lina and otaer Southern States, see De Bow’s Indus- 
trial Resources, Art. “ Slavery.” 


can be inflicted og 4 man in life 
worse than slavery in the fact that the 
——_ affixed to crimes committed 

y the slaves is death. Cases of 
arson, and burglary, which would 
be comparatively lightly dealt with, if 
committed by white men, are all death 
to the slave.” And then comes a flourish 
from the “Cincinnati Herald,” ending 
with a marvelously ferocious, “He can 
be killed. Let him be killed.” 

“We should very much like to know,” 
as the old song saith, whether our re- 
— means rt claim —_ tion a 

response and dispute, for himself as 
well as for Mrs. Stowe, on the plea of the 
unattackableness of works of fiction. Is 
his article, too, a so-called work of fiction * 
Verily; whether or not he claim fur it 
the merit, we must give our mite of ap- 
probation to the inventive genius there- 


in di ed. Truly, it is of “ most 
gaint hd adairabla inventions.” For 
however, that some simple block- 


heads should really imagine that our ~ 


talented brother of the quill meant these 
witty sallies to be taken as literal truth, 
we will, for the benefit of such dunder- 
_ answer his statements seriously. 
reviewer will find, by a glance af 

the statutes of England, that arson and 
burglary are.both in his own happy land 
with death. In most of our 

states, we believe,and certainly in 
South Carolina, from which we write, 
—the old English law is for these 
crimes retained in force, alike for white 
and black. For theft, we have abolished 
the more severe punishment still retain- 
ed by English law, (which es as 
the learned reviewer no doubt, knows, 
pronounces death as the penalty for the 
purloining of a few shillings’ worth of 
property.) and have substituted, accord. 
ing to the offence, lighter punishment, 
alike for white and black. For both, the 
legal penalty isthe same. One differ- 
ence, however, we must acknowledge. 
While the law is the same for both, there 
is, it must be confessed, great inequality 
in the administering of it. Justice is no 
longer even-handed. One side may 
often escape the law, which rigorously 
ursues the other. But which is it? 
e fear our transatlantic friends will 
hardly eredit us, when we answer: The 
negro. And yet the thing explains itself 
easily enough! The white man, en- 
croaching — the rights of society, be- 
comes a public nuisance, which it is 
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necessery to keep in check, and the 
only means of so doing is by such bodily 
restraint and suffering as shall hold him 
in fear of future transgression. Me 
therefore, to the interest of society 

he should be punished, and he is punish- 
ed accordingly, The negro, under simi- 
lar circumstances, will often have his 
master to stand between him and the 
law. For offences not too notoriously 
criminal, indemnification from the mas- 
ter to the injured person, oftenest ends 
the affair ther. Where the state 
as prosecutor is not forced to take cog- 
nizance of the offence, the master can 
frequently buy off individual proseeu- 
tion, and both interest and humanity in- 
cline him to do so. Interest, because 
oe slave, unenfeebled by imprisonment 


stripes, is a valuable property for 
which he is willing to pay; ire 
because the slave, in his childlike, 
Pe t position, becomes te him a p 


which he would rather 
with the mercy of a father than the 
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the indulgence of his own vices; but he 
is, in — for this constraint, insured a 
comfortable maintenance for himself 
and faniily under all circumstances ; in 
sickness and in health; in feeble youth 
and in tottering age; through re- 

rt and'through evil report. Even in 

is vices he is saved from that lowest 
degradation of unprotected misery which 
the white man must meet. The lowest 
slave cannot sink to,the degradation of 
the outcast white. 

“The amount of toil, the time allow- 
ed for rest, are dictated solely by the 
master.” 

This is untrue. The law, as we have 
shown, protects the slave from Sabbath- 
day labor, and another section (vide 
O’Neall’s Digest, chap 2d, section 29), 
_ of an o nglish act, limits his 

bor to from 14 to 15 hours per day. 
The time here allotted for labor is, how- 
ever, so much more than is now requir- 
ed of the slaye that the law is in fact 
of non-effect.. The working hours are 


severity of a judge. He buys him off in South Carolina from 8 to 12, va 


therefore. Society is satisfied, because 
the master thus renders himself the Vir~ 
tual sponsor of the slave, making it his 
own interest to prevent further misde- 
meanor. The negro gets his w in 
goes home to warm himself by his | 
and perhaps laugh in his sleeve 
“ Massa,” who thinks, “dat kind o’ lashin 
ebber hut nigga,” while the white man 
bears the double infliction of imprison- 
ment and stripes: In England, for a 
similar offence, if mercy so tempered 
justice, (as we know it now oftenest does,) 
so far as to spare life, the offender is 
lad with that to escape, banished from 
earth and home, wile. and children, a 
di ced exile to he knows not 


The reviewer gives what he calls a 

i of our slave-laws,—containing 
thirteen propositions, almost every one 
of which either places things in their 
falsest, light, or are in their grossest state- 
ments utterly untrue. His proposition 
that the labor of the slave is compulsory 
and uncompensated, we answer by say- 
ing that he receives a very much Sous 
compensation in actual value, in housing, 
in food, and in raiment, than the half- 
starved artisan of many a proud metro- 
polis. Heis, it is true, obliged, in proper 
weather and when in health, to do his 
work. He has not the right by idleness 
or drunkenness to starve his family for 





ris 
with the season and exigencies of the 

with occasional intermission of 

ys and half holidays, which, if 
“dictated solely master,” are not, 
we presume, on that account to be con- 
sidered as obnoxious. If the duchesses 
of Stafford-house could be instrumental — 
in giving to each of their tenants an oc- 
casional merry holiday, it is scarcely to 
be presumed that their vassals would. 
take it in dudgeon, because inconsistent 
with their dignity as men. 

“He may be separated from his fami- 
ly.” “He can make no ‘contracts, has 
no legal right to property.” 

And yet, asa Fact there is less separa- 
tion among negro families than among 
whites. Starvation drives harder than 
the hardest master. The property of the 
slave, for property he always to a cer- 
tain extent has, he holds by a stronger 
tenure, upheld as he is by his master’s 
protection, than many a poor freeman 
who, by taxes and tithes, individual 
trickery and legal frauds, finds himself 
juggled out of every right but that of 
dying unprotected, grateful to the disease 
which opens his prison door. 

“He cannot bear witness against the 
white man.” , 
Granted—and properly cannot—nor 
would the witness of a similar class be 
taken as of much weight in England 
against their aristocratic masters. Every 
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man in England is, legally, free to say 
what he pleases, but dares any man sa} 
that there is not a gag upon the mout. 
of the ignorant and ‘literate pe that 
his witness is of material weight against 
his lordly ruler? The word of the law 
matters little, and whatever its letter 
may be, the testimony of a lower and 
therefore of necessity a jealous class— 
of an ignorant and therefore of necessity 
an easily corruptible clags—is and 
should always be taken with a reserva- 
tion. Upon the same judicious principle 
of guarding against a 
and prejudice, the English law requires 
that a man should be ju by his 
peers. A man of the people cannot sit 
a a jury to judge the guilt of a noble. 
e jealousies of rank as well as the 
prejudice of ignorance must be guarded 

inst. So far we grant, but the re- 
viewer adds, to the clause by us, 
that slaves cannot bear witness against 
the white man when “sueh testimony 
would be for the benefit of a slave ; but 
they may give testimony’against a fel- 
low-slave, or free colored man, even in 
cases ailecting life, if the master is to 
reap the advantage of it.” 

Certainly we are hence to conclude, 
without any unfair reading, that he can 
give such testimony for the benefit of a 
white man, and that he can only give 
testimony against the slave when his 
master zs to reap the advantage. Both 
propositions are equally false. He can 
never bear witness against a white man, 
and can always do so against a negro, 
although in either case his witnessing, 
or his abstinence from witnessing, might 
be to the utter ruin of his master. 

“The slave may be punished at his 
master’s diseretion, without trial, with- 
out any means of legal redress, whether 
his offence be real or imaginary, and the 
master can transfer the same despotic 
power to any person or persons he may 
choose to appoint.” 

We have above quoted an act show- 
ing that whipping without sufficient 
provocation is a punishable misde- 
meanor. Another act (vide O’Neall’s 
Digest, chapter ii. section 21) prescribes 
the punishment for maiming or “an 
other cruel punishment.” “This provi- 
sion, it has been held, extends to any 
cruel beating of a slave.” 

“The slave (says the reviewer) not 
being allowed to resist a white man, un- 
der any circumstances, his only safety 


consists in the fact that his owner may 
bring suit and recover the price of 
body, in case his life is taken.” 

This is wilfully false. Our law neces- 
sarily forbids, as afgeneral rule, the strik- 
ing of a white man by a negro, unless 
under command, or in defence of his 
master. The — whether bond or 
free, cannot therefore be guilty of man- 
slaughter. In killing a white man, he 
therefore becomes always guilty of mur- 
der, unless the case falls, as many are 
judged to do, under the head of excus- 
able homicide. An express act too 


ves to the courts, trying any negro un- 
, = the law of murder, the power, when 


any favorable circumstances a , to 

mitigate his punishment. (Vide O’Neall’s 

Digest, Chapter iii) It is intentional 

misrepresentation of this law to say that 

a must stand still and be murder- 

ed, : tap master may recover the 
0 


. Non defendi 
imself againtt a attack 
would be held guilty. The case would 
come under the act as excusable hom- 
icide. We have already shown that 
the murder of a negro is equally punish- 
able with that of a white man, and his 
master, or any other being proved guilty, 
may be hung for it. 
The slave is entirely unprotected in 
his » relations.” 

False ._He is protected by the 
master and through the master. 

“ The operation of the laws tends to 
deprive slaves of religious instruction 
and consolation.” 

Utterly false: No law, having to the 
smallest extent any such tendency, is to 
be found in our whole collection of sta- 
tutes. The habit of our is to 
admit slaves to all places of ‘worshi 
certain parts of churches being 
ly set aside for them, though we have 
seen, in some of our handsomest and most 
frequented churches, old family servants 
seated in front of their masters and mis- 
tresses along the aisles, or at the foot of 
the pulpit or the altar. Places of worship 
are, besides, frequently built by owners 
for their special accommodation.* 

“What is a trifling fault in a white 
man is considered highly criminal in a 
slave. The same offences which cost a 
white man a few dollars only are pun- 
ishable in the negro with death.” 


* There are many in New-Orleans. Our planters 
frequently employ regular chaplains to their slaves. 
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False as the rest. We have already 
answered a similar accusation above. 

“The whole power of the law is ex- 
erted to keep slaves in a state of the 
lowest ignorance.” 

False, again. There is a law of South 
Carolina, we do not know how far ex- 
tending to other states, forbidding that 
slaves should be taught to read. For 
ourselves, we consider this act as one 
which would be better repealed as use- 
less and of non-effect. Its object was to 
prevent the circulation of incendiary 
writings. To this purpose, however, it 
is worse than ineffectual. It does not 
prevent and has the usual effect of ex- 
citing a desire for forbidden fruit. Sti 
even with this impulse, book-learning is 
so contrary to negro-nature, that there is 
the smallest ible disposition to seek 
it, although it is notorious with us that 
every negro, who chooses to take the 
trouble to learn, may be taught to read 
in inte of the law, and very gene 
by the children even of his owners. 
law is based upon a false principle,” 
asmuch as it was intended for an obje 
to which it must necessarily prove inef- 
ficient, and, like all such, as an unfail- 
ing consequence, falls of itself Guat 
without the legal form of repeal.: at 
ing, however, that it were in full foree, 
wonld it in fact do more than to place 
the negro on a level with the corres- 
ponding classes of other nations? How 
much book-learning does a man get, 
when rest and sleep must be chested of 
their dues to fill the hungry stomach by 
manual toil? Ignorance moreover does 
not consist) in the mere deficiency of 
knowledge in one’s spelling-book. The 
slave-negro of our United States, in spite 
of his inferiority of race, stands higher 

g, is better informed 


of 
in the duties of life, more polished and 
humanized by association—in short, is 
the higher man, than the wretched off- 
casts of a nobler race which crowd the 
streets and lanes of every densely po- 
pulated metropolis. Our reviewer sneers 
at us that slavery can only be sustained 
by the help of the law; that law must 
“come in to defend and maintain it.” 
If this be so, he only proves that slavery 
is not barbarism,—is not despotic power, 
is not lawless might. Every institu- 
tion of civilized society requires to be 
maintained and defended by law ;— 
maintained and defended against lawless 
barbarism and brutal force. This argu- 
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ment, therefore, works entirely in our 
favor, but we think that such an asser- 
tion claims too much. Slavery does ex- 
ist quite independently of law, and ex- 
ists, too, in a form scarcely, we presume, 
more soothing than ours to the feelin 

of our friends and advisers the Stafford- 
house Jadies and North British review- 
ers. They will hardly contend that it is 
law which gives his majesty of Dahomy 
the right to roast his slaves, as we have 
noticed abéve. Law is the defence of 


the weak against the strong. What need 
of law, where power is supreme ? 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” 
is the fiat oflaw. Bad laws are weak 
laws, inefficient laws. They do not suf- 
ficient! t, and therefore are they 
bad. id ressive law is so, not be- 
cause theréis in the law any power of 


oppression, but because the individual 
or party imposing it, has the might which 
he or they choose to abuse, and there is 
no power in the law sufficiently strong 
to keep them in check. The sm who 
makes a law giving to himself the right 
of confiscating the property of his sub- 
jects under certain circumstances, how- 
ever whimsical or tyrannical, does not 
exercise his confiscations in right of the 
power given by the law, but - the 
power which is inherent in himself, his 
cireumstances or position; and the law, 
even such as it is, is a virtual acknow- 
ledgment of some limit to that power. 
He does not confiscate under all cireum- 
stances, but under such and such. The 
government imposing an unjust law does 
so, not through any power of the law, 
but because, having the superior might 
which enables it to enforce an unjust 
demand, it will not allow the law to be 
made sufficiently strong to check its ra- 

city. The wolf robs, not through the 
aw, but through want of the law. Law 
is the voice of reason curbing the rule 
of might. It is never a bestower of 
power, but a check, however feeble 
and inefficient that check may be. The 
nation which rebels against oppressive 
laws, combats not for the abolition, but 
for the better regulating of law. A re- 
volution which seeks to abolish law, 
must end necessarily in despotism. Per- 
fect codes of law are not to be looked 
for in an imperfeet world, and ours are 
doubtless faulty enough. It is something, 
however, to know, that they are no 
worse than those of contemporary na- 
tions, and that in their results the sum 
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of comfort and enjoyment is at least as 
great for humanity as under any other 


system. 
Here again we subject ourselves to 
the sneers of the reviewer, w cause 


a common ground of defence with us, is 
to show how much ihe position of our 
negro is preferable to that of the white 
slave of other countries, re : “The 
way that this argument is ed would 
seem to imply that beter must mean al- 
ways good.” Truly this ig laughable 
enough. If better does not mean always 

ood, it certainly does mean always 

tter ; and it would be part of a 
madman to abandon better because it 
was not good, and to take worse instead. 
It is a most legitimate and a strong ar- 
gument to prove that, however we must 
acknowledge some faults in a system, 
there is in the casting up of results none 
other found to surpass it. Pro optimo 
est minime malus. 

The reviewer argues that with the 
freeman alg ay. “no legislative res- 
triction sets any limit to his improve- 
ment.” This is not exactly true; but 
granting it were so, want, poverty and 
starvation set frightful barriers, to ever- 
leap which, ne eiielion permit gives 
the power. Where is the master so 
as poverty? where the driver so pitiless 
_as starvation? The average condition 

of man under any governmentisa p' 

fair criterion of the encouragement whic 
such government gives to his improve- 
ment. A strange inconsistency in the 
arguments of negrophilists generally is 
a constant lamentation over the degra- 
dation of the negro, while, if we are to 
believe their descriptions of negro cha- 
racter, nothing can approach nearer 
rfection. Take, for instance, Mrs. 
towe’s great work, which, like the little 
leaven that leaveneth the whole loaf, 
has set fermenting the entire mass of 
rabid fanaticism in two hemispheres, and 
what saintly pictures does it not repre- 
sent. “If (remarks the ‘Journal of Com- 
merce’) these characters are fair types, 
as the writer doubtless intended them to 
be, of the mass of southern slaves, we 
contess that we have abundant reason 
for heartily wishing that all Africa were 
under a tutelage that would develop so 
much of Christian symmetry of character. 
Why employ missionaries to spend their 
years among the malaria of the African 
continent, if the southern system of sla- 
very brings out such rare and beautifa 


> sang Np c mar ge Ye Pape and 
ory should, in to the system 
hich could ‘produce such characters. 
Mrs. Stowe ‘however, mistaken her 
ground. Her black angels are as hard 
to find as her white devils; both being 
creations whose existence belongs to the 
terra incognita of her own brain. The 
negro is neither the ny Ta — 
dehootely sensitive being thus deserib- 


ed at one moment by the negr i 
nor yet the dngreded brute which in 


the next breath they would re t 
him. The negro is not a degraded, but 
essentially a lower man. nature a 
grown-up child, he requires the author- 
ity and the indulgence, the checks and 
the privileges accorded to his younger 
prototype. Such he enjoys under our 


m; a system not perfect, but per- 
Rotionable, and requiring only to be let 
alone in its wart, ess to deve- 
lop itself to iseatipaliens of beauty 
and symmetry. _ . 

Our “North British” reviewer devotes 
some pages to prove that the slave does 
not lite slavery, and adduces advertise- 
ments, &c., to convince the world that 
he frequently attempts to escape from it. 
We should be delighted to discover that 

was any locality or condition in 
life, where every individual in it liked 
his position. s the Irish beggar, 
sleeping in hisditch, like his? Does the 
starving arti of England like his? 
Does the hun mother, of the same 
prosperous land, who. poisons her babe 
that the survivors may for a time subsist 
upon the paltry pension of a burial club, 
like hers? Such fearful instances may 
stand against scores of advertisements, 
and whole columns of from 
abolition papers to boot. Few @re satis+ 
fied in this world, even 
called happy. 


“ Against our peace we arm our will ; 
Amidst our plenty, something still 
For houses, horses, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him, is wanting : 
That cruel something unpossessed 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest.” 





It would be strange indeed if the whole 
body of negro slaves were to form the 
great re to this universal longi 
of mankind. Taking them for all in al 
there is no class of men in which a la 
roportion ean be found to be satisfied. 
he only wonder is that, with the whole 
ck of abolition hounds and new-light 
unters in full ery after them, there is 
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not tenfold the discontent and uneasiness 
that really exists. “What American, 
North or South,” triumphantly asks the 
reviewer, “would like to change places 
with the slave?” - What scaly inhabi- 
tant of the deep, O most sapient broth- 
er, or the reviewing brotherhood, would 
like to change places with an oyster? 
and yet oysters are, and God made them ; 
and, although the sportive denizen of the 
ocean, as he glances to and fro through 
its briny recesses, might not fancy bein 
suddenly caught by the tail and glu 
down in some muddy shoal or gloomy 
submarine recess, yet have we a fair 
right to conclude that, as the oyster has, 
as evidently as his more sprightly bro- 
ther of the deep, his ~>ject and destiny 
in existence, so is he >y nature suited 
to its functions and its conn ‘ 
and yet we might imagine poor 
devil of an oys‘er made exceedingly un- 
easy in his position, should some whis- 
pering demon of mischief set, up a sub- 
marine school of communism, and lec- 
ture on the propriety of general aboli 
tion. “Liberty! liberty!” cries the 
ter; “am I too not a brother of 
deep?” Alas! what knows he of liber- 

? He fancies that he need but be re- 
leased from that rock, and, without fur- 
ther effort, he vga 4 skim the waves, or 
plunge, sporting, beneath the billows. 
‘ Libert om these cursed bonds!” ex- 
claims the agitator. “Liberty!” echoes 
his deluded victim.. Behold! if the bond 
be b has he found liberty? Nay, 
rather destruction. True liberty con- 
sists but in the freedom to exercise those 
faculties which God has given, and the 
oyster, upon his rock, is as free as his na- 
ture permits him to be. 

As negro-nature, he a runs 
may ae egro (as a e) can- 
not be free. H® has pot the far ty of 
freedom. In no age and in no land has 
he lived free from restraint, except as 
the savage. Scareely by the grossest 
quibble upon words can the imbruted 
savage, in his native wilds, be called a 
freeman. Does he promise better under 
England’s pet experiment of enfran- 
chisement in Jamaica? He has been 
watched over, helped—and what is the 
result? So long as England will make 
his clothes and bake his bread, he will 
wear the one and eat the other; but (we 
qaote from the London Times),— 

“Our legislation has been dictated by 
the presumed necessities of the African 
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slave. After the emancipation act, a 
large charge was assessed upon the co- 
lony in aid of civil and religious institu- 
tions for the benefit of the enfranchised 
negro, and it was hoped that these co- 
lored subjects of the British Crown would 
soon be assimilated to their fellow-citi- 
zens. From all the information which 
reaches us, no less than from the visible 
probabilities of the case, we are con- 
strained to believe that these hopes have 
been falsified. The negro has not ac- 
quired with his freedom any habits of 
industry or morality. His independence 
is little r than that of an uncaptured 
brute. ving accepted few of the re- 
straints of civilization, he is amenable to 
few of its necessities ; and the wants of his 
nature are so easily satisfied, that, at the 
current rate of wages, he is called upon for 
nothing but fitful and desultory exertion. 
The blacks, therefore, instead of becom- 
ing intelligent husbandmen, have be- 
come vagrants and squatters, and it is 
now apprehended, with the failure of eul- 
tivation in the island, will come the fail- 
ure of its resources for instructing or 
controlling its population. So imminent 
does this consummation appear that me- 
morials have been signed by classes of 
colonial society hitherto standing aloof 


from politics, and notenly the benchand _ 


the bar. but the bishops, clergy and min- 
isters of all denominations in the i ‘. 


without exception, have recorded their _ 
conviction that, in absence of timely re- ~~ 


lief, the religious and educational insti-) 
tutions of the island must be abandoned,’ 
and the masses of the population retro- 
grade to barbarism.” 

Again, we ask, will any quibble of 
words descend low enough to argue that 
this barbaric license is liberty ? 

But the most fairly tried experiment of 
negro independence in modern days, is 
the great empire of Hayti, concerning 
which we have lately had some most 
edifying developments. We refer to the 
correspondence of R. M. Waish, ) 
late commissioner of the United States 
to Hayti. Mr. Walsh, who is a Penn- 
sylvanian, is, we must premise, certainly 
not to be suspected of any bias in favor 
of Southern institutions. Not only the 
locality of his birth and education would 
incline him to entirely opposite predilec- 
tions, but, very certainly, no one with 
such a bias could for a moment think of 
accepting such a position as the one oc- 
cupied by this gentleman when writing 
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to our Secretary of State the series of 
letters from one of which we make our 
extracts. The whole correspondence is 
such a bijou in its way that it is well 
worth the study of the world; quite a 
Koh-i-noor, which we specially recom- 
mend to the attention of Stafford-house. 
Let the parliament of ladies pronounce, 
if they dare, in favor of his supremely 
wa aang gger majesty, Pauttin Sou- 
louque. We have space only for one or 
two short extracts, showing the impres- 
sions of an unprejudiced observer re- 
garding the condition of the country and 
the general nature and improyability of 
its inhabitants. Mr. Walsh writes to the 
then Secretary of State, Hon. Mr. Web- 
ti— 

“{ trust, sir, you will pardon me if I 
sometimes wander from the serious tone 
appropriate to a os anne but, it is diffi- 
cult to preserve one’s gravity with so ab- 
surd a caricature of civilization before 
one’s eyes as is here exhibited in every 
shape. 


“Nothing saves these people from be- waste, 


ing infinitely ridiculous but the cireum- 
stance of their being often supremely 
disgusting by their fearful atrocities. 
Pape ee cies farce toa 

yt is here as vent as it 
is terrible ; ond the smiles which the 
former irrisistibly provoke, can only be 
repressed by the sickening sensations 
occasioned by the latter. 

“It is a conviction which has been 
forced upon me by what I have learned 
here, that negroes only cease to be chil- 
dren when they degenerate into savages. 
As long as they happen to be in a genial 
mood it is the rattle and the straw by 
which they are tickled and pleased ; and 
when their passions are once aroused, 
the most potent weapons of subjugation 
can alone prevent the most horrible evils. 
A residence here, however brief, must 
cause the most determined philanthro- 
pist to entertain serious doubts of the pos- 
sibility of their ever attaining the full 
stature of intellectual and civilized man- 
hood, unless some miraculous interposi- 
tion is vouchsafed in their behalf. In 
proportion as the recollections and tradi- 
tions of the old colonial civilization are 
fading away, and the imitative propen- 
sity, which is so strong a characteristic 
of the African, is losing its opportunities 
of exercise, the black inhabitants of 


Hayti are reverting to the primitive state 
from which they were elevated by con- 


tact with the whites—a race whose in- 
nate superiority would seem to be abun- 
dantly proved by the mere fact that it is 
approaching the goal of mental progress, 
while the Ba has scarcely made a st 
in advance of the position in which it 
was originally placed. It is among the 
mulattoes alone, as a general rule, that 
intelligence and education are be 
found ; but they are neither sufficient 
numerous, nor virtuous, nor enlighten 
to do more than diminish the rapidity o 
the nation’s descent, and every day ac- 
celerates the inevitable capacity by les- 
sening their influence and strength. 
“The contrast between the picture 
which is now apr by this country 
and that which it exhibited when under 
the dominion of the French, affords a 
melancholy confirmation of what I have 
said. It was then indeed an “exulting 
and abounding” land—a land literally 
ing with milk and honey; now, it 
—_— affirmed without extravagance, 
ut where it is not an arid and desolate 
it is flooded with the waters of 
bitterness, or covered with noisome and 


— us weeds.” 
“The government, in spite of its con- 
stitutional forms, is a despotism of the 
most ignorant, corrupt and vicious de- 
with a military establishment so 
enormous bo while it absorbs the larg- 
est. portion of the revenue for its sup- 
port, it dries up the very sources of na- 
tional prosperity, by depriving the fields 
of their necessary laborers, to fill the 
town with ‘ilent hordes of depraved 
and irreclaimable idlers. ‘The treasury 
is bankrupt, and every of profli- 
gate and ruinous expedient is resorted 
to, for the purpose of obtaining the means 
of gratifying an insane passion for frivo- 
lous expenditure. A i01 
public revenue is w the 
sonal vanities of the emperor, and his 
ridiculous efforts to surround himself with 
a splendor which he fancies to be pre- 
eminently imperial. It is a fact, that the 
same legislature which voted him seve- 
ral hundreds of thousands of franes for 
some absurd costume, refused an appro- 
— of twenty-five thousand franes 
or public schools. The population for 
the most part is immersed in Cimmerian 
darkness that can never be pierced by 
the few and feeble rays which emanate 
from the higher portions of the social 
system, whilst there is a constant fer- 
mentation of jealousies and antipathies 
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between the great majority and the only 
class at all capable of guiding the desti- 
nies of the land which threaten at every 
moment to shatter the political vessel in 
which they are so perilously working. 
As to the refining and elevating influ- 
ences of civilized life-—the influences of 
religion, of literature, of science, of art— 
they do not exert the least practical 
sway, even if they can be said to exist 
atall. The priests of the altar set the 
worst examples of every kind of vice, 
and are universally mere adventurers, 
disowned by the church, who alone can 
come here in consequence of the as- 
sumption by the Emperor of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, which militates with that of 
the Roman pontiff. The press is shackled 
to such a degree as to prevent the least 
freedom of opinion, and people are afraid 
to give utterance, even in confidential 


conversation, to — that may be tor- 
tured into slightest criticism upon 
the action of the government. . 


“In short, the combination of evil and 
destructive elements is such, that the 
ultimate regeneration of the Haytians 
seems to me to be the wildest of Utopian 
dreams. Dismal as this picture ma bs 

r, its coloring is not cxaggemiil 

1s as faithful a representation’ as | can 
sketch of the general aspect of this mise- 
rable country—a country where God has 
done everything to make his creature 
happy, and where the creature is doing 
everything to mar the work of God.” 

at is this but a rapid descent to 
barbarism, faintly combated by the 
relics of a fast-dying semi-civilization ¢ 
Such is and has ever been the fate of 
the negrowhen left to his own guidance. 
Childlike in intellect he needs a perpe- 
ee lee the dominion 
of the w ong us, as formerly 
in Hayti, with the imitativeness, care- 
less docility and disposition to depend- 
anee, which form a part of his childlike 
nature, he follows in the track of his 
master and becomes the half-enlighten- 
ed, useful, and contented being exhibited 
under our slave system. Set him free 
from the wholesome check of authority, 
and behold what he must be. 

We have made throughout this article 
no reference to the important subjects of 
cotton, sugar, coffee, &c., without which 

roductions the world would now get on 
ut badly. Cotton is, for England par- 
ticularly, of such vital importance, that 
the cessation of two crops from America 
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would set her in the blaze of revolution, 
Do our philanthropists contemplate this 
among the results of emancipation? Or 
do they fancy that the emancipated 
negro of the United States wi!l grow their 
cotton better than those of Jamaica and 
St. Do have done their sugar and 
coffee ? e have made no reference 
to this great point in the question, be- 
cause we have turned our argument 
principally to combat the accusations of 
cruelty and abstract injustice brought 
inst our system, and are anxious to 
show that, quite independently of the 
benefit aceruing to the white man, the . 
negro is jer, ex necessitate rei, in his 
position with us, than is possible in any 
other cireumstances. Amalgamation 
being put (as we presume the bitterest of 
our antagonists will allow us to do) out of 
the question, what must. become of him 
if released from this salutary bondage ? 
Let the ladies of Stafford-house deliberate 
this question. Let them contem- 
thote if they ean, the flood of barbarism 
which, following their wished-for meas- 
ure of emancipation, would inundate the 
world. For, strange to say, at this mo- 
ment, upon the negro and negro slavery 
depends all that the world has of highest 
civilization. America in ruins—England 
in revolution—what becomes of the 
world? Ladies, at your next meeti 
think of this, and then, if you dare, 
our incendiary appeals ~cross the At- 
antic to try whether, like a nation of 
Tarpeias, we women of America can be 
either frightened, bribed, or flattered, to 
our country’s ruin. 

And now, “glory to God in the highest 
—on earth peace, and good-will toward 
men.” Ladies of Stafford-house, thus you 
end your appeal ; thus, too, dare we. Our 
tongue shrinks not the ordeal. We hold 
out to you the right hand of fellowship ; 
we say to you, as women, slander not. so 

our sex as fo consent to believe, on the 
blind testimony of careless and misin- 
formed, if not mischievous scribblers, 
the libels which you have so thought- 
lessly accredited. Are we mothers with- 
out mothers’ hearts? Are we wives, sis- 
ters and daughters, yet have no heart- 
throb for those mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters whom Providence has com- 
mitted to our supervising care? Are we 
alone marked out by nature as devoid 
of that God-given woman instinct whose 

rivilege it is to pity and to soothe? Be- 
ieve us, no! Woman is woman still, 
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and were this system what you represent 
it, long since would her heart have risen 
against it, and with pleading tears and 
earnest prayer, she would have taught 
the son of her bosom that truth is nobler 
than gain, and humanity better 
wer. The o in, + a mother’s 
heart (ladies, though ye be duchesses and 
count have ye not felt if?) cannot 
limit itself to her own babes, and we 
who watch and sympathize with the 
sick and the mourner, must learn to love 
in Christian charity, and human brother- 
ood, to love) these our humble friends 
and close dependents. We cannot shirk 
our poor, nor bid them betakethemselves 
to asylums and houses of refuge. We 
dare not (whether in law or conscience, 
we dare not) shuffle them off upon town- 
councils, beadles, and constables. We 
have no deputy work, nor can we ease 
our consciences that our charity is done 
by substitute. With our own hand we 
relieve, with our own heart we sympa- 
thize ; and, believe us, ladies, if you have 
never tried it, go amongst the lowly; 
nurse one poor sufferer through his 
agony; with your own hand bathe the 
anguished brow—with your own eye 
watch the flickering breath, and you 
will perchance find that one act of 
tieal charity more softens the 
than a thousand theories for foreign mis- 
sions and slave emancipation. Look, 
ladies, at the slave at your own door; 
the Lazarus atthe gate of Dives. Though 
decorously excluded from the princely 
gates of Stafford-house, turn but a few 
comers and you will find the thronging 
multitudes of misery. Blind alleys are 
here, damp cellars, filthy garrets, the 
stench and the wretchedness and the 
vice of which are scarcely decent for the 
investigations of gentle ladies ; hells, to 
which our poorest negro hut would pre- 
sent a cheerful and a blessed contrast. 
England, your own proud, happy Eng- 
land teems with wretehedness. e 
speak not of her Indian coolies crushed 
by the iron rule of conquest; we speak 
not of her Kaffir foes fast disappearing 
from existence to make way for Saxon 
laws; we speak not now even of her 
wretched Irish emigrant foreed under 
in of death to flee from the land 
at starves him. No! nearer, nearer, 
ladies! even at your chariot wheels, 
almost under them, crushed in the dust 
and groveling in their wretchedness, lie 


than edness and ery aloud 


English aristocracy. Ha! and if you 
cannot pity, ladies, may - not perhaps 
be forced to fear them! These down- 
trodden millions can think; they can 
reason ; they can rise from their wretch- 
against the false 
sentimentality which casts its sympathy, 
its tears and its efforts u the un- 
known and imagined evils of far-off 


lands, while misery shrieks at 
its feet. Aye es sae ine tae 
shrieks to thunder. “Liberty and equal- 
ity” may resound in your ears in other 
than the gentle tones wherein lady- 
like voices speak them. God forbid that 
this should be! and yet beware that, in 
| x sentimental follies, you do not give 

first stroke of the tocsin for yourown 
destruction! Shall liberty be for the 
negro and not for the white man? 
Shall bread be for the stranger and not 
for the brother? Hark! the cry is already 
on the wind! Egalité/ Fraternité ! Drow 
detravail ! La cestle vol / 
— all — “ means a 

ions, when t. reason, 
ieliching idioey “4 rampant madness ; 
it means that an uninformed people gov- 

ercely when it seizes the reins; 

leans that sparks may light a flame; 
it that your beggars, proud ladies! 
may y ny Ogey ers. are how 
you chant & Marseillaise !” 

These are words, of which, even 
as we utter them, we repent—mischiey- 
ous words, to feed the flame of discon- 
tent and rouse to wfathful resistance 
against irremediable ills, We believe 
that such works as Mayhew’s Sketches 
of London, Alton Loeke, and others simi- 
lar, which are constantly emitted from 
the English press, are 
pointing out evils f i 
no practicable - 
vague, aimless, an necessarily 
mischievous "effort, to do much harm, 
and we would willingly play into 
the hands of such agitators. But what 
ean we do? We are put upon the de- 
fensive, and must show that our system 
is not the one monstrum horrendum, in- 
forme, ingens, cut lumen a 
not the great Giant Despair which you 
imagine it. We mean, therefore, no re- 
ays 7 the greatest nation that ever 

’s light shone upon. We mean but 
to show that even Engiokdesgiaall gio- 
rious England—proud, and justly proud 
of her people and her institutions, has 













these, the victims of the juggernaut of her running sores too fearfully nauseous 
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to bear the probing. The proverb bids 
us mistrust the sick physican. He should 
not pretend to be tlie physician of others 
who himself teems with ulcers. 

To conclude. We have been induced 
tothe hg of this article, principally in 
the hope of convincing the ladies of 
Statont-houte, “A ¢ 7 may be 

isposed to join t that the ve 
mistaken their siadigee ol ped 4 They 
have judged, we fear, by some noisy 

imens of woman’s-rights meetin 

t the masses of womankind are y 
to set the world on fire for a little noto- 


riety. They have believed on the testi- the 


mony of certain dmes damnéesin the 
abolition service, vouched for by the af- 
fidavits of all the -mouches, who 
have written out their tales of horror for 
the benefit of the world, that the state of 
affairs was desperate with us of the 
slavery section, and have-su that 
the ranting dames and demoise abyze 
referred to, might sweep us from 


world of argument by some decisive touc 


~ 


“boo toa goose” process. Perhaps 

ii race be of sufficient veilght 
to convince our aristocratic sisters of Eng. 
land, that. there is with us of the Southern 
United States, a strong corps de reserve 
of sober, quiet women, who, sati to 
find our duties at home, (nob ov of 
thought, but because thought teaches us 
that therein lies woman’s highest task, 
and the fulfilmentof her noblest mis- 
sion,) can nevertheless start up with the 
true feeling of womanhood in defence of 
right and property, hearth and home. 
Ora et labora—strive and pray. Such 
is the lesson of our life, ladies, and it 
to find a better. With us 
her noblest rule, her high- 


; ivilege which, in the 
he has never abused. 
al exceptions are to be 








owever indivi 
> Copco (as a class) neyer sides 
with the oppressor. Our gr wie abhor- 
rent as it seems to your og lay © has 
the sanction of our hearts and heads, 
and in the conscientious exercise of it, 


we find enough to oceupy both without 
the necessity of joining any of the world- 


improving and God-improving societies 
which at present are so much in vogue, 
and eath one of which threatens the 
world with some new fiat lus for its re- 
generation. 

Heaven bless you, ladies’ Have not 
we, too, hands and feet ? eyes and ears? 
heads and hearts ? What sticks or stones 


are we that we should contentedly set- 
tle down with the barren waste of 
wretchedness which you have been led 
to believe around us? If there is misery, 
can we not see it? yan there is wrete 
éan we not it? Our poor, 
we have already told you, cannot be 
shoved into , pe and cellars. They 
are with ug at bed and at board; and when 
there is with them, the wailing of it 
is in our Believe ye that there is 
also no pity for it in our hearts? Shall 
we lov rant us the common feelings 
of humanity)—shall we love the horse, 
ox, the cat and the dog,—shall we 
cling with fond affection to the scenes 
of our childhood,—the house in which we 
have been reared,—the soil which our 
baby feet have trod,—aye, even an old 
chair or a crippled sofa, because of the 
holy memories which cling around it,— 
ilies love all these, and yet charity, 
feeling, conscience, sudden! y become ex- 
tinet when, just at the point that we 
upon, humanity, all should become 
more vivid? Surely this is not in hu- 
man nature. Strong asare the instincts 
f race—intensely as we are taught to 
that black men are not white men 
—and shudderingly as we turn from the 
impious and insane idea that woul 
level in one tay hey equality of degra- 
dation what God has so distinctly sever- 
ed, yet can we most acutely feel the 
human tie between us. We can w 
with them, nurse them, and comfot 
them ; we can learn, in this school of 
the affections, that 
* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For tlie dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ ‘ 
By this exercise of charity, our whole 
being is the better attuned to love. The 
affections which pass from the child to 
the slave, descend still by gradation to 
the brute. The poor broken-down horse 
becomes dearer to us, and even the old 
ass, as we stroke his long ears, is from 
habit a friend. But, for heaven’s pity! 
entle ladies, be satisfied that we are 
Kind to him, and do not insist that, 
because he cannot walk upright, we, for 
the sake of charity, equality and so forth, 
shall creep on all fours to keep him com- 
pany. The white man may nurse and 
protect the negro—may pity the negro— 
may love the negro—but cannot consent 
to stoop to him. That position which is 
no degradation to the negro, because 
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therein, as a really inferior man, he ford-house, ofyou we only beg, in Chris- 
but conforms to nature, becomes to tian charity, that you will learn to know 
the white man a disgrace and a re- better both the white man and the ne- 


proach. : 
We have done. Brethren and siste 


in conformity with the Christian tone of to strive wi 


our articles we conclude ours, “ More 
in sorrow than in anger,” brother re- 
viewer, have, to uselyour own words, been 


gre of America. The chances are, that 
y so doing Y gs. will be the better able 
us towards that great aim 

which shall bring, as you (no doubt 
sincerely) pray, “Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and good-will to- 


our remonstrances ; and sisters of Staf- ward men.” 
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Tue course of the cotton trade during 


the past year has been > yay Seer uni- they 


form. The season opened in mber 
and October at rates a trifle higher than 
were realized in December, Sut from 
January forwards the market slowly ad- 
Ganced, until it is now a little higher 
than it was a year ago. The price at 
Liverpool of fair cotton, on the Ist of 
September, 1851, was 5i¢d., in October 
it was 5ud., in January 5d., in March 
5i,d., in May 51¢d., in July 53¢d., and 
6d. in September, 1852. The increased 
estimates of the crop depressed the price 
early in the season, but the immense 
consumption in every part of the world 
—in the United States, in England, and 
on the continent—enco the sellers 
to demand higher rates; and these have 
been maintained, in spite of the promise 
of another large crop for the ensuing 

ear. The rates now current are not high, 
but they are above the average. For 
the thirteen years from 1840 to 1852, the 
whole American exports, (see Table L, 
at the end of this article,) amounting to 
nearly ten thousand millions of pounds, 
have been sold at an average price of 
eight-and-a-haif cents. The price of 
good’ middling at Charleston is now, Oc- 
tober 29th, o% cents. Instead of de- 
clining below the usual rates, the market 
has advanced, after receiving the largest 
crop ever a and with the pros- 
t of another fully as large. hat 
= maintained these prices? Are the 


* For previous years, see “ Industrial Resources.” 
Article, “ Cotton.” 


causes temporary or ent? Will 
their effect already past ? 

In attempting an answer to these 
questions, it may be remarked :— 

Ist. That the advance is not due to 
the fact that lower rates are not remu- 
nerative. From 1840 to 1844, when the 
average Table 1.) was only eight 
cents, ; iooks were constantly in- 
creasing. The production outran the 
a This led to lower prices, 
which discoura anting, and at the 
same time incre the demand of the 
manufacturets. re 1845 to i? the 
average price (see Table lL.) was only 7 
cents. The p nebo stocks then eceat 
small and prices advanced. Thus it a 
— that an average of eight cen 
rom year to year stimulated cti 
so that the supply ex 
while 71¢ cents id an 
effect. The present therefore, are 
more than sufficient to pay the planter a 
roper profit on his investment. And 

e general advance on land and negroes, 
throughout the Southern States, confirms 
the conclusion thus indicated by the rise 
and the decline of the stocks lying over 
from year to year. The present prices 
will not only pay the cost of production, 
but allow a handsome profit to the pro- 
ducer. But— 

2d. The price has been ry up during 
the past year in part by a high rate of 
exchange. A rise of one per cent. in 
exchange is nearly equal to one-eighth 
of a cent in the price of cotton. The 










continue for the present year? or is. 
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advance in exchange has been about 
two per cent. over the rates which were 
current before the discovery of California 
gold. We were then both exporters and 
importers of the precious metals. When 
we were sending them abroad, the price 
of exchange was the real par, plus the 
freight, insurance, and other expenses of 
exportation. When we were reeeiving 
them, the price was the real par, less 
these expénses. The higher rates were 
111 or 112; the lowest 104 or 105. The 
average was about 108 for sixty-day bills. 
For the past two or three years we have 
always been exporters of gold, and the 
range of exchange has been from 108 to 
112 at New-York; seldom going down 
to 108 or een 112, the average being 
about 110. is rise in exchange on ac- 
count of our owning the gold mines of 
California is a permanent cause. Ex- 
pew will be hereafter the real pa 
a e cost of exporting specie, an not 
real par sometimes increased and 
sometimes decréased by the cost of ex- 
portation. This is equivalent to an ad- 
vance of one-fourth of a cent in ovr 
pound of cotton, and for the year past: 
produced to the South not less than three 
millions of dollars, This, though a true 
cause for an advance in the price of cot- 
ton, is not sufficient to account for the 
whole rise. Another cause may proba- 
bly be— 
3d. The increased supply of the pre- 
cious metals, which by expanding the 
currency tends to raise the money price 
of all other articles of merchandise. 
The large additions of gold to the eur- 
rency of the world must, by inevitable 
necessity produce an effect of this kind. 
No arithmetic can calculate its exact 
amount in a short period of time; but 
that it is producing and must produce 
hereafter a slow, continued rise in all 
kinds of property no one can possibly 
doubt. Its first effect is to raise the 
rice of silver; but it is impossible, while 
e present laws regulating the compa- 
rative value of silver and gold at the 
mints of the world continue unchanged, 
to raise the premium on silver beyond a 
very small amount. The effect of a 
sli cht advance is to t eey aside the silver 
and to introduce gold in its stead. Thus 
in our own domestic currency, silver is 
sing out of general circulation, and 
e coffers of the banks are filling with 
gold in its place. In France the coinage 
of gold has of late increased very largely ; 


and so in other countries where both 
metals are a legal tender. This expan- 
sion of the metallic currency gives the 
banks an opportunity to increase their 
circulation, and thus the whole monetary 
medium, by which all the exchanges of 
commerce ate made, becoming enlarg 
the price of all other articles cannot fai 
to advance. It is impossible to say how 
large an influence this may have had in 
the recent high prices of cotton. It is not 
probably large, but that it is real no one 
can doubt. 

4th. Another cause which has helped 
to sustain pee and probably this is 
more potent than all the others together, 
is the successful despotism of Louis Na- 

leon in France, and of the crowned 

eads on the continent of Europe. The 

order that has reigned in Paris and 
throughout France, has given confi- 
dence to the merchant and the manu- 
facturer, encouraged labor and industry, 
given security to property, and stimulat- 
ed production and consumption in every 
department of business. Similar causes 
have been operating in the German and 
Italian States. The triumph of law and 
order over the revolutionists of 1848 was 
not complete until the present year. The 
iron hee! of arbitrary power had crusked 
the external manifestations of resistane 
but the murmurs of discontent were sti 
audible, and the hopes of liberty were 
not yet extin ished. The present year 
has witnessed the end of all these things. 
Lombardy and Hungary kiss the rod of 
the oppressor, French soldiers preserve 
quiet at Rome. The patriots of Naples 
and Sicily are in prison or in exile. An 
Austrian army has quelled the disturb- 
ances in Baden, Hamburg, and Schles- 
wig-Holstein. Revolution, anarchy, so- 
cialism, red-republicanism exist no more. 
Men have turned their attention to trade, 
to labor, to the pursuits of peace. In- 
stead of politiaal agitation, the people 
are employing themselves in new enter- 
prises of industry, of commerce, and ma- 
nufactures. The consumption of cotton 
in France has in consequence outrun 
any former year. Though stationary 
for many years past, the demand has 
suddenly awaked to new life. And so, 
also, in all the disturbed parts of Eu- 


rope. 

Toth, The low price of grain in Eng~ 
land, the successful working of free 
trade, and the prosperity in every de- 
partment of manufactures, have stimu- 
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lated the home demand in Great, Britain 
to an extraordinary extent. The ex- 
ports of cotton fabrics have been en- 
couraged by the peace and prosperity 
of every part of the world. e over- 
throw of Rosas has opened the La Plata 
and its tributaries to British commerce. 
The outbreak in Caffraria is unimportant. 
The war in Burmah being of India 
proper has no influence on trade. The 
rebellion in China does not disturb the 
exchanges at the free ports. So that 
universal peace may be said to prevail. 
6th. In the United States the onward 
march of the cotton manufacture has 
again been resumed. The tariff of 1846, 
and the high price of the raw material 
had checked the demand for the past 
three years, but the progress of our 
country in population, wealth, and en- 
bom, eas has surmounted these obstacles, 
and our course has again been forward. 
Of these several causes, now enume- 
rated to explain the fair price of cotton 
for the past you in the face of the 
abundant supply, there is not one which 
is not likely to operate for the coming 
ear. We may, therefore, in consider- 
ing the supply and demand for 1853, an- 


ticipate full average prices. They can- 
not be high, for the supply will 


large to permit any check in consu 
tion. They cannot fall even to the A 8 
tage, for the stocks are low, and any 
further decline would stimulate the de- 
mand even beyond the present extra- 
ordinary amount. 

The supply from the United States 
will probably exceed the large crop of 
1852. The inereased number of hands, 
the large breadth of land planted in 
cotton under the stimulus of good prices, 
the favorable character of the season, 
the fine weather for gathering the crop 
after the 1st of October, and the iateness 
of the frost, will tell strongly in favor of 
a large production. We ive indeed 
had two severe storms, and with one of 
them a flood, but their injury has not 
been serious. The rot also has prevail- 
ed to an uncommon extent. The boll- 
worm has been very general, and in 
some places severe. The caterpillar has 
done some harm, but beyond eating the 
leaves from the stalk, its ravages have 
been local and unimportant. These 


causes have not produced as much in- 
jury as was suffered last year. 

This is epecially true in the Atlantic 
States. The excessive drought inflicted 
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th than all th i 
en more damage than all the opposing 


causes of the present season. 

ceipts at Charl and Savannah will 
therefore exceed those of last. year. 
They will also be increased by the ex- 
tension of the Georgia rail-road farther 
to the West. Instead of 800,000 bales 
received last year, 900,000 may _confi- 
dently be anticipated for 1853, In Flo- 
rida, the storm of October 9th did such 
serious injury that we may expect a fall- 
ing off in the receipts at Apalachicola 
and St. Mark’s. ore of this cotton 
will go to Savannah than usual; and 
the loss from the caterpillar and boll- 
worm has been considerable, But the 
increased planting will go far to balance 
these rat and _ slight de- 
cline may be looked for. From Alaba- 
ma, the receipts will be larger than last 
year. There was then too little rain, 
now there has been too much. The 
river lands ced finely last season, 
now it is the sandy that are 
white with abundance. Only a small 
inerease, however, may be anticipated. 
From the various districts that send their 
cotton to New-Orleans, the reports are 
ed River lands 
doing very well; the parishes of 


too Louisiana have been injured by the 


worm ; the bottoms of the Mississippi 
have been too wet; the frost has kept 
off to a ve mie period in Tennessee ; 
the planting has been large ; the season 
for gathering long, and nearly the same 
amount will probably be received as for 
the past year. From Texas, the reports 
have been very favorable, and an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. may be looked 
for with confidence. The whole crop‘of 


American cotton for 1853 esti- 
mated (see ‘Table II.) at 3,1 ales. 
The imports from the” Indies 


have fallen off largely the last on 
account of the saifleidie rices, This 
has been the uniform effect of a de- 
clining market, and we — look with 
confidence for the same result hereafter. 
There is in India an immense c- 
tion of cotton for domestic use. It has 
been stated to be as large as the crop 
in the United States, but no satisfac- 
tory statistics have ever been collected 
to show its actual amount. It is, how- 
ever, very large, and a high price in 
Europe attracts a larger portion for fo- 
reign export. It may then be brought 
further from the interior, and pay a 
larger charge for freight. On the con- 
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trary, when the European rates decline, 
the inferior character of the cotton, the 
heavy expense for freight and insurance 
for the long voyage, leave but a small 
balance for the cost of produetion, 
and the carriage from the interior to the 
seaport, The cirele around the marts 
of export is thus narrowed, and the 
amount sent off decreases. Thus the high 
gm of 1850 and 1851 raised the Eng- 

h imports to 308,000 and 329,000 bales, 
against 182,000 in 1849. The moderate 
prices of the present year have caused 
the rts at Liverpool to fall off near 
100,000 bales. (See Table IIL.) The 
low rates current in December and Ja- 
nuary last, diverted much of the East 
India cotton intended for export to Chi- 


na, and the European receipts have 
been small. No oa, mane in can 
be expected for 1853, since prices pro- 
mise to be moderate, as they have been 
for Pwd last season. 

e imports into England from Egypt 
ng aeamorgan largely for the past year. 

largest amount ever before reeeiv- 


ed was 82,000 bales in 1845. The aver- 
age for the last three years has been 
73,000. But for 1852 the receipts at Li- 
verpool alone on the 8th of October had 
reached 142,000 bales. Less than usual 
has been carried to France, amd so 
la any mgtiong England cannot be 
anticipated for the coming year, - 
cially as the stocks in “Liverpool “of 
Egyptian cotton have advanced 50,000 
bales. From Brazil and other place 
the Liverpool receipts have increase 
slightly over last year; namely, from 
90,000 to. 108,000 bales; they are, how- 
ever, less than for the two precedin 
ears; The average from Egypt val 
razil for the last four years been 
about 250,000 bales, (Table IV.,) and 
this amount may be looked for in 1853. 
The total supply from all these places 
for 1853 may be estimated (Table V.,) 
at 3,550,000, or about the same as last 
ear. This is 685,000 bales larger than 
r 1851, and 500,000 larger n for 
1849. But, as the increased demand 
has taken off the whole of the larger 
aocndager of 1852 at moderate prices, 
eaving the stocks now smaller than 
they have been for many years past, 
(Te le VI.) there is nothing in this 
arge supply calculated to depress prices. 
In considering the consumption, we 
notice everywhere a large increase, not 
only over last year, but over every for- 


mer year. The amount consumed in 
G Britain in 1851 was 1,663,000 
bales, while the largest figures for any 
eres year were 1,690,000 bales. The 
eliveries to ie woe this year at Liver- 
see Table ») where 95 ‘ 
= § all the Englis sales are mtd Le 
exceed those of last year more thé 
8,000 bags per week. As the factories 
are now well supplied, this excess will 
searcely continue until the 31st of De- 
cember. But the great regularity in the 
deliveries forbids any material decline. 
If the future purchases of the trade 
should not exceed those of the same pe- 
riod for last year, the consumption of 
Great Britain would reach 1,992,000 
bales for 1852. Nor can we anticipate 
any less for 1853. The abundance of 
money, the favorable harvest, the great 
demand for labor, the high wages im 
all branches of manufactures, the ad- 
vance in iron, the prosperity of the 
shipping interest, the large influx of 
Australian gold, the universal preval- 
ence of peace in every part of the ci- 
vilized world, the new machinery erect- 
ed during the last year, the moderate 
rates which the raw material promises 
to bear, the low stocks of goods in the 
hands of the manufacturers, the 
‘decline in the import of wool, and 
consequent advance im price, 
general prosperity, both in the domes- 
tic and the ~ pe trade, authorize the 
expectation of a still larger — 
tion for 1853. There is not a single 
drawback to this anticipation, except 
the chapter of accidents; but it may be 
safest, as the increase for the last year 
has been so unprecedented, to look for- 
ward to a demand only as large as for 
the present year. 

e consumption in France has in- 
creased as rabily as in England. Our 
exports thither have been 120,000 bales 
larger than last year, and they have 
caused no accumulation of stocks either 
at Havre or at Marseilles. The delive- 
ries at Havre alone have increased (see 
Table VIII.) more than 80,000 bales, and 
the amount of American cotton for the 
whole of France will probably exceed 
400,000 bales, against 310,000 for 1851. 
As large a demand for 1853 may be con- 
fidently anticipated. 

On the continent of Europe the con- 
sumption has been steadily imereasing, 
Its progress is occasionally checked by 
high prices, but these are only tempo- 
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rary disturbances in its onward march. 
In Russia, the imports for the three 
years from 1841 to 1843 were 337,000 
ewts.; from 1844 to 1846 they were 
584,000; and from 1847 to 1849 they 
were 1,065,000. In the German Zollve- 
rein, the protective duties they have im- 
— have given ample encouragement 

the home manufacture of cotton goods. 
The English and American exports of 
raw cotton to these and other continental 
states have averaged (see Table IX.) 
417,000 bales in 1847 and 1848; 522,000 
in 1849 and 1850; and 582,000 in 1851 
and 1852. For the incoming year they 
will almost certainly reach 600,000 
bales, which is a trifle less than the 
amount for the present season. 

The consumption of the United States 
has made a most sudden and rapid ad- 
vance during the past year. For the 

preceding 
backwards. The high price of the raw 
material, and the imports of cotton goods 
at low duties from abroad, had given a 
check to our increasing demand, suchas 
we never before had experienced. Hith- 
erto our peers had been uniformly on- 
ward. The rapid increase in our popula- 
tion and wealth forbids any retrograde 
movement in the regular operations of 
business. Just asour railroads, our ship- 
ping, our crop of cotton, or of wheat, or 
of corn, make steady and invariable pro- 
from year to year, so must our cot- 
manufactures. There will be at 


—_ we had gone for 
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times a backward step in this move- 


ment, but it is tem and brief. It is 
like the oscillation of a pendulum on a 
moving surface; the weight swings 
backwards and forwards, but the onward 
motion of the point of support makes it 
certain that the forward oscillations will 
more than compensate for the ee 
movements. * resent prosperity o 

the country eatlidilacs us to expect an 
advance even on the large consumption 
of the past season. The amount for 1852 
has reached (see Table X.) 603,000 bales, 
and 625,000 may be anticipated for 
the coming year. 

The whole demand for 1853 will then 
be estimated at 3,625,000 bales, (Table 
XI.,) which is 75,000 more than the an- 
ticipated supply. (Table V.) Now, as 
the stocks on hand (Table VI.) are at pre- 
sent very low, lower than they have been 

=a 

would supply eman 
it pay seem that prices 
must keep a 


ve their usual. 
This has been 81g cents (Table I.) at the 


sea for the last thirteen years, and 
if the influence of a high rate of ex- 
change and the abundance of gold are 
to be regarded as real causes elevating 
the money value of cotton in our mark 

it would seem probable that the presen 

prices (914 cents at Charleston, October 
29th, for good middling,) will be tully 
maintained, and that an advance rather 
than a decline may be expected. 


which they 


be conside 


TABLE I.—AMERICAN EXPORTS, VALUE AND PRICE. 








Total exports in 
From pounds. Total vate Price. 
BOBO 00 1G8A ccc ecdsccsccccdcehies svcccccccce BONO BOO COB ids is. saad $267,200,000.......... 8 cents 
alec noccaphnbdthebtitndeseoncadses 3,788,000,000.......... 284,400,000.......... 7s .* 
Be OD BEDE 6 «oa n'c cwdwces. ssoceghecees + toccess BONEOT Ss sé Urs sie 84,300,000.......... 11.8. “ 
1852 (estimated)... ......sccece.s....e0ecees 1,000,000,000.......... y eos Se a 
1840 00 1852....000-0eee ces eceeeeneeeees s+ ee ++ 9)601,000,000 "825,900,000 .....4.. ne SOB 
Il.—CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Reece a im Estimate. 
m7 a 1852. 1353. 
BED <.. 0 cageiehbeesocs sappeasse oales...... 46,000. ......-.- 64,000. ......... 80,000 
OE re Pee pee er 933,000. ......... 1,373,000.......... 1,250,000 
i ctigtinbittiin ep ses be ssepangiih ss odswbebie. Lane 452,000... rs 560,000 
Riles dd oiye ak «odoin eke BAAS fod B9 eben 4 << 161,000 .......... ' Pere 175,000 
Georgia........... 9s vd dendbb cok tph s egabiheer ts ctins 322,000.......... i ere 400,000 
DORE WRUNG a «os 6 6esSets Satbon cpitcseic tie ike cis se 387,000.......... 477,000... .. $00,000 
SND MONI tcteccéiecasaptie: sahd cibbeithn Tiguh+enas 34, tiga 000. . .. 85,000 
RP Ar rey et ne > ee 2,355,000..........3,015,000.......... 3,100,000 
Ill.——IMPORTS FROM THE EAST INDIES. 
Years, Bales, Remarks. 
1830 to 1834 (average for five years). ..... 81,000... Low prices. 
1835 to 1839 ” a ee eee ee 144,000. h prices. 
1840 to 1844 aad “ . 232,000. Chinese war. 
1844 to 1849 as sutidil ciagdt ys? oe ree 177,000.......4.4 Peace and low prices. 

















English Imports from Egypt, 4-c-—Supply, Stocks, &c. 

















Years. Bales. Remarks, 
1 oy. S Liverpool ODDY i. .cecccmesovcvecs cece: 69,000 .......... Low prices. 
est" “10, 6 el eae bon pete a un. High prices. 
1852, « bts dscns ectekestncss MeewR aban. erate prices. 
1849, whole year, Great Britain. ..00..++¢++-++0e* cabs 182,000.......... Low prices. 
1851, ” Pl Ee — ip ew 
852, - Estimate. eaessctececcccctecees.-+. 200,000.......-.. Moderate prices, 
1853, i Naas eS Vite Leet . 200,000.......... Moderate prices. 


IV.—ENGLISH IMPORTS FROM EGYPT, BRAZIL, ETC. 


about G. Britain, L’pool, about G, Britain, 

Years. vRbe whole year. eye whole year. 

1846.............bales.... 121,000...... 153,000 1850.............bales.... 205,000...... 257,000 

. ay oe OC ccce) Teens 136,000 1851.......... wey 4... 138,000.i... 181,000 
esc¥asasiae. “ 000...... 137,000 1852.......-..... © 4... 245,000,..... a= 

i se “ 178,000....-. 245,000 1853 (estimated). “ mn Sbnied . 250,000 


V.—SUPPLY OF 1851, AND ESTIMATE FOR 1852 AND 1853. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 
Crop of the United States.......... ate Ne eneve 2,355,000........ 3,015,000... .....3,100,000 
English imports from East natinese se t5se 329,000........ 200,000........ 200,000 
English imports from other places. . » ceccee 161,000..¢...2. 300,000.....-.. 250,000 
Total from these sources... ....sesesee+-+-+. +++» 2,865,000........3,515,000........ 3,550,000 





000 37 
EIR ae +» 1,287,000... 1,191,000...... 29,800 Mio 1,520,000...... 38,009 
Whole year....1d.....+...... “ ...-1,467,000,..... 1,576,000......90,315...... 0 —  ceeeee 

Do. Great Britaim............ 1,590,000... 1,663,000. ..... 32000 (eat) 2,000, 0,000 (est) 39,000 





‘fall kinds U, States. AN kinds. U. States. ‘All kinds U. States. 
 _" +++» -bales x a 220,000...... 224,000...... 211,000...... 300,000...... 290,000 
py ws 250,000 ...... 238,000...... Bates ,000...... $27,000...... 316,000 

Whole year... ........ “s ,000...... 204,000...... 312,000...... 302,000...... = Suess _=— 


American English American English 
exports, exports, Total. Years. eXports, exports. Total. 
Sear ae - 169,090....... 215,000. ......384,000 1850.... “ ..194,000....... 272,000....... 466,000 
oo ; 255,000 ite 192,000. ...... 447,000 1851.... “ ..269,000....... 269,000. ...... 538,000 
 , 322,000. ......254,000....... 577,000 1852.... “ “354/000 Oct, 8, 203,000. about 625,000 


North of Av’ge for Increase South of 
Richmond. three Richmond. 


gud sclve + dbdppone toceges BOR. cociccss ei «sentence B0,000. 24. 000 
“ 


ee ce ee ee) || eas 
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XI.—CONSUMPTION OF THE WORLD. 

for—— ——Estimate for—— 
1850. 1861. 1852. 1868. 
ee aiid bis. siete o 00 iv 0n ce enodiitahonsa bales... 1,514,000....1 000. .. .2,000,000. .. .2,000,000 
United SENS ee hye yt a ‘oe 603,000.... 625,000 
France (of United States)............ 22000505  ... 300,000.... 310,000.... 400,000.... 400,000 
Exports from Great Britain and United States.. “ ... 562,000.... 538,000.... 625,000.... 660,000 
FON SS inc ctlbcose svc0s Senetenbe ce ecoe 2,863,000... 2,915,000... .3,628,000. ...3,625,000 


We are indebted to Geo, G. Henry 
Esq., an intelligent merchant of Mobile, 
for the following, which we insert with 


leasure, by way of addendum to Mr. 
eCay’s valuable r. 
Consumption.—Notwithstanding the 


apprehensions of Liverpool Circular wri- 
gp on the 1st January last, that the 
consumption of cotton for 1852 would 
not exceed 1851—the year has so nearly 
passed away that I can furnish youa 
comparative table below of the two 





years, viz: 

Consumption. 1851. 1852, 
United States ..........-+.-00- 404... 603 
eee ee ee 2,050 
France and the Continent..... ee 1,350 

TIRED... cnc nvacesets<. Saeincds cays 4,000 


It is now ascertained that this con- 
sumption of 4,000,000 of bales of cotton 
has actually taken place, and the manu- 
facturers have never been so constant! 

in filling orders, without their 
stocks of manufactured goods being per- 
mitted to accumulate as is now, ented 
been the case for the past year. The 
consumption has been largely greater 
than the outside estimates of manu- 
facturers. With a crop in the U. S. ex- 
ceeding greatly any we have ever ga- 
thered, and with advancing prices in the 
spring, bringing forward every bale that 
was made to market—together amount- 
ing to 3,015,000—we see that this enor- 
mous supply has not only been absolute- 
ly consumed, but at least 100,000 bales 
of the stocks on hand atthe firstjof the year 
have been also. The stocks of cotton in 
Europe on the ist January, 1853, will be 
swelled at least 100,000 bis., by that quan- 
tity more than usual having been shipped 
and received there of the crop of 1852 
—an item which in this connection is 
of great importance, and must be re- 
membered. 

Now, what are the prospects of con- 
sumption for 1853? The question is one 
of itude, but with the data before 
us, is susceptible of demonstration. 


The published reports of manufactur- 
ing statistics in Great Britain, for 1851, 
show that the increase of manufacturing 
power brought into operation there, was 
much greater than for any previous year. 
They Seady A yess that the additional 

wer put into operation in 1852, very 
ie malls that of 1851; that’ facta. 
ries of elegance and enormous 

itude are now goi in various 

iti pom rot a ams the _ 
profitableness of investments in e- 
partment, and the tendency of a farther 
great increase in 1853 over 1852. 

Gratulating themselves, they state, 
that the improvements recently intro- 
duced into the hosiery manufacturer’s 
machinery, does work which, costing 
two years ago 1s. 6d. (say 33c.), is now 
done for 2d. or 334c. Such isthe condi- 
tion ct in Great Britain. 
What is its ition on the continent ? 
In the figures above, you see, for 1851 it 
was 956,000 bales.. For this year it is 
estimated by English writers it will 
be 1,350,000 bales, which is about 42 
per cent. increase. This inerease is enor- 
mous, but as I have always remarked 
in my circulars, the increase there is dis- 
tined to be in a very great and constant 
ratio. In the enormous population of 


Germany, Italy, France, &c con- 
prnmrse 4 is merely in its nadie n 

ed in my cireular of Nov. 18, 1851, 

consumption of the present year will be 
largely over that of any other in Great 
Britain, France, and on the continent, 
and the rapidity of its increase in Rus- 
ia, Germany and the south of Europe, 
is highly encouraging. I may properly 
observe, then, that important as is the 
consumption of cotton in France and 
Germany, their peasantry have been, 
and are still relying on and hemp 
for a large proportion of their coarse 
clothesa Did the 35,000,000 of France, 
and the 70,000,000 of Germany consume 
cotton in the ratio that the pulation of 


the United States, Great Britain and In- 























United States Consumption—Crop of 1852. 


dia does, the crop of the United States, 
if doubled, would not supply their de- 
mand.” Well, the consumption in 


France, Germany and the rest of Eu- 
rope, will increase in a ratio fully cor- 


responding with our ability to suppl 

iam and this must continue, from: the fact 
that the cotton goods can be afforded 
cheaper than flax or hemp goods ; the 
land which produces the hemp will, 
planted in s or wheat, yield a 
more profitable crop, and the latter are 
raised with much less labor and ex- 


se. 5 
We now pass to that of the U. States. 
The consumption of the past as com- 

red with the former years is extraor- 
inary, being, as you perceive, about 50 
r cent. increase — we may 
inquire into the cause of this difference, 
and consider if it is likely to continue to 
increase, I gave, im my circular before 
alluded to, reasons for the falling off of 
so much, a’ y from the pre 
, which was, that the constant 
eavy exports of specie then going on 
alarmed the Northern banks, as they held 
comparatively no specie, causing them 
to withhold their accustomed and essen- 
tial accommodations. When the imports 
of California gold became unio 
tablished, and they were satisfit t the 
imports of gold would be than 
the exports, they relaxed and extended 
not only their usual but increased facili- 
ties to the manufacturing as well as 
other interests; hence "the increased 
manufacture. But shall it be contin- 
ued? When we regard the important 
emigration which has been annually 
flowing into the country, as well as our 
own Naturally and rapidly inereasing 
ion, t the entire country, es- 
west and south, are all in the 
degree rous, we must con- 
elude that our own home trade must 
every year be augmented, with the in- 
crease of the country. In conclusion of 
this branch, it is plain to us of the South, 
that our consumption of cotton goods is 
very oe ome 8 enlarging, and our manufac- 
turers are fully engaged and steadily in- 
creasing their power and spindles. I an- 
ticipate further regular advance in this 
branch of the nation’s enterprise, and 
that the consumption of 1853 will be 
ive. We now turn 
e Crop or Surrty.—Small as were 
the stocks remaining in our ports, 1st 
September, 1851, we find this year they 
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are diminished 37,000 bales; and we fur- 
ther find that the stecks in the interior 
towns, on the 1st Sept., were nextto . 
nothing, and that, instead of a consider- ~ 
able quantity being held back in the 
gin houses and on the  aggeem se as 
usual, the prices which cotton ad- 
vanced to in the spring brought every 
bale forward into last year’s receipts, 
and which are estimated, in the aggre- 
gate, to have been from 300,000 to 250,- 
000 bales. While this quantity went to 
swell the receipts of last year, it will be 
borne in mind that the supply of cotton 
for this year loses it, and we must de- 
duct, fromthe otherwise probable re- 
ceipts of this year, that Prem 

hat of our crop? After the extraor~, 
dinary one of last year, and its excess 
over any one’s calculations, I feel some 
reluctance in touching on it. I will sim- 
ply say it is confessedty good—over an 
average crop. The receipts of the last five 
years were, for 1851-2, 3,015,000; 1850-1, 
2,355,000; 1849-50, 2,097,000 ; 1848-9, 
2,729,000 ; 1847-8, 2,348, 000= 12,544,000; 
or, an average of 2,509,000 bales per an- 
num. The average of the preceding 
five years was 2,137,000 bales, and the 
increase per cent. per annum of the lat- 
ter over the former period is 34 per cent. 
—at which rate per cent. on the av 
would give a crop this year of 2,600, 
bales. I am, however, of opinion, the 
crop may be admitted to be as good 
in the aggregate this, as it was last 
year, but the probable amount of old 
and extra cotton sent forward, which 
would have fallen to this or some future 
year’s receipts, must be deducted thus ; 


Receipts and crop of last year........ 3,015,000 
Less extra cotton forw G..ccoue.. BOB 
Crop Of 1852... 2.4.02. .0e eee seen enwwe 25750000 


With “the lights before me,” I am 
doubtful if the crap of this year exceed 
that figure. 

Were we governed alone by the re- 
ceipts to this time at our ports, compared 
with last year’s to the same time, this 
view would be palpably and at once 
contradicted, I confess ; but what are the 
circumstances attending the receipts of 
the two years? They are these: that 
last year the waters tributary to New- 
Orleans, save the Mississippi itself, were 
unnavigable until in Peavey: so un- 
usually late did they continue down, 
that many of the most opulent firms 
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there suspended payment. Our rivers 
also were late getting up. This year 
the waters tributary to New-Orleans 
have been up, from the time cotton was 
ready to be shipped ; and as prices were 
favorable, every boat has been put into 
requisition to expedite the cotton to mar- 
ket, and the article has been sold, by the 
by, as it arrived. Our principal river, 
and from which about one half of our 
receipts are derived, has also been up; 
and with freight at $1 a bale, and full 
nape generally prevailing for cotton, it 

come forward with unusual rapidity, 
and it has also been sold. But with re- 
ference to the crop on this river, the 
Alabama, what do we jnow see? AsI 
said in my opening, the boats from that 
river are coming in with loads, like 
those of the months of May and June— 
and they have reduced freights to 
stimulate the shipments. 

But leaving these comparisons, I will 
briefly submit my estimates for the pro- 
bable receipts at each point for this year. 
No old cotton to come in from the inte- 
rior of Georgia and South Carolina, and 
their crops not quite so good as last year. 





I put the receipts of the 
Atlantic states............... at .... 750,000 
ae > 4“. ae 
7 ae ae ceoee * gene QIRREO 
New-Orleans................. ™ ....1,250,000 
Texas (a full erop)...........  .... 100,000 
ahd twcghsWiipcccaniins ««+4+enneeaee 


The frost was late or I would not put 
it so high. And considering the occur- 
rence of “y wet and bad weather for 
gathering of late, especially in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, this appears to me 
a very full, and fair estimate. Worms, 
rot and storms have injured the crop this 

ear, else I admit it would have been 
arger. Contending with these enemies 
it is a heavy one if it reaches 2,750,000, 
and as I have sometimes over-estimated, 
I must insert here, I would not be sur- 
prised if the crop falls below this. 

The supply from other countries, im- 
dpe into Europe, we may put ‘Souk 

e same as last year, and we may thus 
view the result. 


Amount of stocks in the United 
States Ist September, 1851.. 91,000 
Amount of American crop for 
1851 and 1852 was.......... 3,015,000 
Less cotton forwarded last 
year, usually held for subse- 
quent periods eeeess dncees 


265,000 
2,750,000 





on this ouput mocked in 
urope previous st Jan. 
1853, more than usual of 


Crops....... eceeesss» 100,000 


Cotton imported into Europe me 
on im nto 

from other countries........ : 700,000 
Stocks in Europe Ist Jan., 1853 500,000 
Supply for 1853. ............s00 3,941,000 


Above I have given the consumption 
of 1852, which was, bales, 4,000,000 ; 
showing the supply of 1853, inclusive o: 
the entire stocks in Europe and Ame- 
rica, will be less than the consumption ac- 
tually is and has been of 1852,— 59,000. 

This view may be questioned, as the 
results are arrived at by estimates of 
crops and estimates of consumption, but 
I will defend them under the proper 
head of— 

Prices.—Our views of prices are de- 
pendent on the extent of consum 
and the crops or supply of cotton. I have 
above shown w probable supply 
for 1853 would be, and with the entire 
stoeks of cotton on hand in Europe and 
America, it will be less than the con- 
sumption of 1852 has been. Were 
the crops, I admit, fully ascertained to- 
day, to not exceed my figures, the price 
pol a cotton would be 1214 cents, 

ith allthe concurring favorable causes 
to them at that. I think 2,750,000 

will be the extent,—but let us ad- 
mit for a moment that, independent of 
the lessened quantity to come to market 
this year, in consequence of the country 
being entirely stripped last year of cot- 
ton, the receipts will Re to 3,000,000 
bales. Well, so much the better for us; 
but will 3,000,000 bales weaken our po- 
sition materially as to prices? The con- 
sumption we put down for Eu is the 
late published estimate of English. pa- 
pers, confirmed by circular s to 
fhe last dates—that of the United States 
has been authoritatively footed up. It 
may be contended, the manufacturers 
hold more stock than they are accus- 
tomed to. No one will contend they 
hold as much in proportion to the con- 
sumption as shor held last year. Our 
rices current show that, on the 27th 
ovember, 100,000 bales were cl 
for Europe since 1st September, more 
than had been to the same time last 
year, and this will be received in Euro 
and be in the stock, which, wi 
this, will exceed the quantity I put 


down, viz: 500,000 bales. I say if the 
crop should be 250,000 bales more than 


























my estimate is, then there would be the 
extravagant stock in Europe and Ame- 
rica of 191,000 bales on 1st Jan. 1854. 
To quibble about this matter will be 
ridiculous, as in any intelligent view it 
is presented, it is very transparent that 
the tendency to increased consumption 
for 1853, must be checked by an insufficient 
supply. What are our grounds support- 
ing the conclusion, that the consumption 
of 1853 would be greater than 1552, were 
it not checked by this insufficiency of 
the raw material ! 
First, the peace of the world and the 
total absence of any exciting political 
uestions any where. As, for example, 
e late decision by Parliament to main- 
tain in Great Britain unrestricted trade, 
lops off all suspense there. in, the 
establishment of the empire of France 
by unsurpassed unanimity, confirms not 
= progress of p rity and quiet 
in France, but secures it in all Europe. 
Further, the nomination by the Southern 
Rights Party of this country of Gen. 
Pierce for the office of President, and 
his unexampled majorities in the § > 
which, contrary te the apprehensions 0 
some of his friends South, were quite as 
fully maintained in the North, having 
been elected with the dissenting voices 
of only four states, give confidence and 
encouragement to the people of this 
country, that the fanatics of the North 
are stripped of their poison, and that the 
admonition of Mr. Winthrop in Con- 
gress, that the South should prepare for 
emancipation, was the struggling and 
flickering twilight of abolition. The 
establishment og ss of re- 
among the people of the South 
cetubed by this election, I regard of 
momen‘ous influence at the present time 
on the question of prices for our staple. 
The fine harvests of Great Britain and 
the continent—the superabundance of 
money—the universally prosperous and 
ssive spirit of trade—concur to sup- 
port prices. But we have only one more 
point we need to add. esides the 
quantities of gold received in this coun- 
and Europe from Califorma and 
Australia, produced there previous to 1st 
A last, it is estimated, by competent 
authorities, that the gold of California 
will reach, in the 12 months, from ist 
August, $100,000,000 ; of Australia, for 
the same time, $200,000,000—making, 
for the 12 months, from the Ist of Au- 
gust last, $300,000,000. 
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Can there be a question for a moment 
of what will be the effect of this acces- 
sion of the precious metals upon the 
price of a material of this nature? A 
material which cannot be supplied at 
any price, in a ratio commensurate with 
its consumption—and in the face of those 
multiplied accessions of gold from year 
to year, I consider, in the present position 
of all ine reat interests which are con- 
nected with cotton, that its consumption 
would not be checked at all, if prices for 
this crop were to go to 1214 cents, and 
that prices will advance this year and con- 
tinue good, I have no doubt. 

Permit me to say, in explanation of 
my allusion to abolitionism, what I con- 
<7 to be the position now of the slavery 
question. Seeing the vigilant and con- 
stant inquiry the British Government is 
making as to the effects of emancipation 
in the South American and West India 
Colonies, and of slavery as it exists, and 
observing the pulsations of the English 
people respecting it, 1 am with other 
reasons conducted to this conclusion. 
[ts enunciation may surprise many— 
nay, all; but I venture the assertion 
that it will be so: 

That is, that the English Government 
will openly and practically repudiate 
the false position they took and now ee- 
cupy in reference to it. A glance at the 
thdnence which effected emancipation 
in the English West Indies, and which 
has been outlived by time and experi- 
ence, will detaim us fora moment. The 
Eastj India Company’, anticipating the 
value of the productions of the West 
{Indies and the Isthmus, for the preserva- 
tion of their very distant possessions in 
the East, resolved on emancipation in 
the English West Indies. They promul- 
gated arguments, that emancipation, 
while it would cause an additional de- 
mand for the labor of the white, would 
at the same time increase the produc- 
tions of the country by the apelioaiien 
of this intelligent labor, and that the 
trade of the mother country would be 
benefited, as the whites would consume 
more than the blacks; that the produc- 
tions, being augmented in quantity, 
would be furnished to the mother coun- 
try much lower than as it was; and that 
the treatment of slaves was horrible ; and 
for miscellaneous and promiscuous rea- 
sons, emancipation ought to take place. 
The people o England have already ex- 
perienced that all these arguments were 
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false. And the pressure! of the cotton 
question will cause them ere long to de- 
clare the trade in negroes to be as free 
and unrestricted as the trade now is in 
anything else. Will they consent, in this 
enlightened age, that the very Eden of 
America shall shed its uncultivated 
fruits in desert wilds? Assuredly, as- 
suredly, not! They will themselves say, 
that it will be as wise, as humane, to 
reclaim from the wilds of Africa its 
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savage race, and place them in a posi- 
tion to benefit themselves and the great 
family of man. There is an apathy.on 
the subject of slavery elsewhere than 
amongst a portion of the English and a 
portion of the people of the North. How- 
ever, with the opposition to it, in Eng- 
land remove trade will be re- 
opened—and her citizens will largely 
and fully participate in it, in all its rami- 
fications. 
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COMMERCE OF NEW-YORK—IMMIGRATION INTO NEW-YORK, 1849~1852—nrITISH COMMEROE— 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN TRADE COMPARED—LOSSES ON THE LAKES, LAKE TRADE, ETO. 


Commence or New-Yorx.—The New- 
York papers of January the first, con- 
tain an immense mass of statistical in- 
formation in regard to the commerce 
and trade of that city, from which we 
make the subjoined abstract, and will 
hereafter give the full statistics. 

The total imports for 1852 amounted 
to $129,849,619, showing a decline of 
$1,511,959 on the imports of the previous 
year. The amount of specie imported 
was $2,408,225, against $2,049,543 in 
1851, and $16,127,939 in 1850. The great- 
est excess of importations is on dry goods 
—it being over three millions of dollars. 
The total import of dry goods for the 
year, was $61,654,144, against 62,846,- 
731 for 1851. The import of woolen 
goods for 1852 was over sixteen millions 
of dollars ; of cotton goods over eleven 
millions ; of silk twenty-two mil- 
lions ; of flax $ seven millions. 

The Journal of Commerce, from which 
we glean the above facts, has also the 
following table showing the values of 
some of the leading items of imports for 
the last year: 


GRIER vivo nine 22500 capdadapnenecscccnce Gametene 


Hardware and cutlery 
TOD pallens cass cccatp wéhnaubapets oonpt 
Lead .... 


rtion of the dutiable imports have 
made up of articles of luxury, 
which pay a high rate of duty. 

The amount of cash duties received 
at New-York the past year, $31,332,737 ; 
in 1851, $31,081,263; in 1850, $28,047,- 
439. 

The total exports for the year were 
$71,523,609, of which $25.096,255 were 
in specie! The total exports of 1851 
amounted to $87,653,849, of which $43,- 
be ee were in specie!! From this it 

ill be seen that the excess of specie 
exported last year was $18,640,954, and 
that the shipments of both years were 
greatly to the advantage of foreign ma- 
nufacturers. 

The Journal of Commerce, comment- 
ing on these facts, says: 

t will be seen that the falling off is 
altogether in specie, and that exclusive 
of this item, the exports have increased 
$2,517,714, although they are less than 
the very large amount reached j : 
We annex a summary of the 
of specie and merehandise 
years :-— 

Specie, Merchandise. Total. 


096,255... , $46,427,354... .$71 
209.... 43,910,640.... 87, 
948,... 50,136,300.... 60,119,948 


The specie exported is as much do- 


880 . 
mestie produce, as wheat or corn, and 
338. if more of it had been shipped, cunhene 


market would be in a more healthy con- 
dition. In this connection, we present 


703,387 a comparisgn of the quantity of some of 


wessses 9,045,320 
2,183,047 


The revenue from cash duties receiv- 
ed at that port, show that a larger pro- 


the leading articles of produce shipped 
from this port for the last two the 
total value of which is inadeeledl aioe 
under the head of merchandise. The 
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shipments of flour have increased about 
100,000 bbls., while the exports of wheat 
have been doubled. The shipments of 
corn have continued to decline for the 
last three years. Many other items of 


interest will be found in the com- S°™* 


parison. 

There were exported from New-York 
in 1852, 336,679 bales of cotton against 
289,645 bales the previous year; and 
26,113 tierces rice against 29,100.. The 
exports of domestic cotton goods amount- 
ed to 54,692 packages against 24,006 in 
1849, showing a heavy increase. The 


Portugal 
amount of gold dust entered from Cali- Belgi 


fornia for the year is $37,363,569, which 
is much less than was reported at the 
mint. 

The total number of steamships which 
arrived during the year was 206. Ships 
956, barks 860, brigs 1253, galliots 2, 
schooners 544, yachts 1. Total 3,822. 
The number of schooners repo b 

Lunt of the Sandy Hook ligh 
ship, as having passed in sight of that 
ship, inward bound, is 1132. 

Sixsenareds ror THE YEAR 1852.— 
The total number of arrivals at the port 
of New-York from foreign countries 
during the year 1852, adds up 363,556. 
Of these 39,052 are ascertained to have 
been American citizens, returning home 
from travel abroad. We annex a table 
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giving a comparative view of the immi- 
gration at this port during the four years 
past: 

1850. 


- -116,542.. 
-- 45,407.. 69,883 


1851. 1852. 


Sardinia 


South America... 
Canada 


seeexsseueeed 


_ 
Ean 


In a late number of the Economist, 
edited by that able commercial writer, 
Thomas P. Kettell, of New-York, we find 


an admirable paper upon the — 
of British trade. We extract the*follow- 


ing table :— 


DECLARED VALUE OF BRITISH PRODUCE EXPORTED TO DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


18M. 1820. 


£1,705,954.... 2,672,214.... 


623,313... 


6,429,524... 
2,514,120... 1, 
1,461,036... 


Bel ith Mleddsens.... 
4 579,811.... 


France. 


| 8,642,952... 


$6,100 
632,964 § °° 
390,744... 


1830, 
1,191,565... 
57,127... 
580... 


1836. 1842. 1851. 
1,740,433 .... 1,885,953.... 1,289,704 
113,308.... 199,313.... 189,319 

134,794.... 


2,082,536... "** Yooe'490. 7° 
602,688... . . 3,193,939. 





Total, North of Europe £14,693,580. . . .11,680,906.... 


7,320,654... .11,570,342. .. 16,330,416. 





3,240,356... 1,668,130... 

626,194... 
2,328,792... 2,441,958... 
551,792... 


3,560,379... . 
153,903... 


1,056,589. .., 1,191,676.... 1,012,764... 
631,130.... 476,446.... 377,168. 
2,490,376... 2,886,466... 2,494,197... 


, 3,921,025 
888,654.... 1,762,441.... 1,489,826.... 


2,441,951 





Total, South of Europe £9,292,630.... 5,288,074.... 


5,066,749.... 6,317,029... 5,373,055... 





1,659,776.... 1,101,096... . 
896,978... 


326,627... 

113,178... 

6,068... 
4,399,753... 1 
259,034 


‘West Coast of Africa. . 
New;South Wales 
British North America. 
Cape of Good Hope.... 
West Indies 


East India Comp.... 


7,029,609.... 4,197,161... 
2,324,349... 3,693,168... 


$67,285.... 726,411... 
185,402... 
924,034... 
234,768... 
398,471. .«. 


937,719... 
372,904... 
364,350... 
459,685... 
.... 958,953... 
wee 2,333,525... 
.... 369,076... 
3 + 2,591,495... 
3,987,412 ... 388.... 969,381... 
118,475... veae 244,923... 
a --+- 5,169,208... 7 





Total to Colonies... .£15,025,456.... 
North of Europe... 14,693,580... 
South of Europe... 9,292,630.... 5,288, 


10,004,399. . . .15,469,312. ...14,770,097. . 22,346,608 
1320654... .11,570,542. ...16,830,416... 16,433,174 
5,066,749... 6,317,029.... 5,373,955... 8,578,598 


6,482,553... 7,738,420. ...14,772,570. .. 19,937,287... 10,404,555... .27,001,329 





£45,494,219..,. 


424,652... .37,164,372.. ..53,293,979.. . .47,381,023....74,449°712 
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COMPARATIYE GROWTH OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN TRADE. 





EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN TO CHIEF COUNTRIES, AND OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE SAME. 








-—— 142. — 185 1, 
From rom From From 
To what Countries. Great Britain. U. States, Great Britain. U. States. 
Russia, Northern Ports ...........- £1,157 ,543 
te ee ee t <Lenae ite $316,026... iaaitel | -<+~ $1:4685;708 
Sweden ...... ..- a a eieae \ 189,319 
MO .sscccc:bhsd.s,.codbteie 135,704 238,948...... } 957'814 Tenaee 
Denmark, including Iceland.......... 194,304...... 70,766...... ,500..... ; 92,257 
Prussia ~ sabbdeinees |: CMRdedec 149,141...... 503,531..... 4 80,469 
Mecklenburg Schwerin... eieae Do aged Pe sp ees 33,153...... - 
a kiees isi ee “om” 9,014,900..." 288...... = 
nburg and Kniphausen........ 202,700...... 4,004...... 10,909...... _ 
eee Se es ee ee ee 6,920,078...... 5,405,956 
Heligoland ................0« a SS See eee en nee = = ee _ 
OS Oe eee ee 573,362...... 3,236,338...... $,542,673...... 1,911,115 
IR a ae 1,099,490. ..... 1,434,038...... 984,501..... « 2,709,333 
Channel ee ae 364,350...... Mi & dete ee 613,724. ..... 
adie cce clicdédes nastthnedes 3,193,939...... 17,568,580......  2,028,463...... 25,660,925 
Portugal SIGUE .cesedsssansscben 947,855...... 72,788 ...... 1,048,356 ...... 167,342 
RE ES RN 39,862. ..... 49,183...... 59,935...... 20,240 
TS eee OO eae 25,047...... 43,054...... 41,941...... 94, 
Spain, Cont’tal and Belearic Isles. .. .. 322.614.. ... 555,120...... 1,015,493...... 5,416,044 
» Canary Islands ................. 54,554...... 12,723...... 49.827...... 13,540 
Gibraltar . 937,719...... BEF cwvtae 481,206...... 177,904 
Italy, with adjacent coast ‘of the “Adria- 
tic Islands, viz: 
—- Mme, 0) ae. Seer 40,208...... BB... oon 310,838 
Ee ES eee eee 7541,847..... : 869,131 
Papal Territories.............. 2,494,197..... 3 $15,577. .... 266,633 } 1ragens 
Nepleetnd Sicily....:..... ...) © ~~ 'Pdesces 237,881...... 1,266,211...... 41,743 
Apstrion TeVNEEB cacices.:s5 =. Bis, 748,139...... 812,942...... 2,265,573 
Malta and Goz0............+000-0+-5- 289,304...... 11,644....-.  301,443...... 64,06 
lonian Islands............-.......... 600 ...... me p6eese 223) IT ~_ 
Kingdom of Greece.................. 17,538...... Ge, Mecwos «Weep ° - 
sh Dominions, (exclusive of 
ERM. —— = 1,472,288... 195,521 ...000 1,087/011...... 162,204 
end Moldavia.......... ? 284,348...... _ 
Byria and Palestine ..........- $75,551...... nn ahha 359,871...... — 
Egypt, Ports on the ) Mediterranean. 221,003...... oe weees ° 968,729...... - 
BE nisneininescenseesers.ccosoR x tee a en 7,549...... _ 
a RE RE : 44,952...... se aides 6,917.. ... “- 
ih aih le: dhs cecdesevcesee Pil i ) eR. a 40.783...... —_ 
Western coast of Africa. ....... 459,685...... 472,841...... 658,934...... 1,245,361 
British Possessions in South Africa, . ere — senses 752,393 ...... 161,891 
Bestern coast of Africa............... eS hs ‘ — sete e 224..... e - 
African Ports on the Red Sea......... ive<<~ =< pepe 924...... 
Cape Verd Islands. .................. 1,480...... 103,557 ...... 788...... 57,476 
Ascension and St. Helena ............ 18,675...... == .  cacées 30,555 ...... 
Mauritius .... ........++++++- on p922...... — . deces 232,955...... 16,882 
Man << eens aites snakenéanaee 5,668...... ~~ shawnee 17,184...... -—- 
Continental India, with contiguous Is- 
lands, viz. : 
British Territories...............  5,160,908...... 399,979...... 7,806,596...... 512,906 
French Possessions. . — — -— 


Islands of the [ndian Seas, v viz : 
Samatra ......... 
SN iidin de 6 atin. (on tere pads s 
— Islands 

Cel ebes 


British Settlements in ‘Australia heiion 
South Sea Islands.................... 
British North America............... 
British West India Islands and British 


Honduras (British Settlements) 
Foreign West India Islands, viz. : 
Cuba 
PE Dcocechebeuedasaedingubaie « 
SND vconestecdecccvece sentes 
Ms cnunentde spec sce se'snieine 
Gi ue daulld Grice cdcec 060.0 cabiede 





Hayti.. ony 
United States ‘of ‘America. 
Me cavtecwesses cs + 






















































rom From From From 
To what Countries. Great Britain. U, States, Great Britain. U. States. 

Central America...............---- } seve 46,649... ... 319,814..... 223,302 
New Grenada. .................-.. 931.711°°°""" 51,363...... 319,889...... 2,507,701 
Venezuela..... ARS 2 Peek ob we 499,780...... 9,701...... 854, 
RA bets adewesce co nkdecteee hehe ® hicteas on) bewate 54,0090...... -- 
Wins succinic sadeepeeccoe” RED Asies 9,295,571...... 3,518,684...... 3,128,956 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay...... 1 960,791°°""** 201,444...... 18,078...... 32,711 
Buenos Ayres.....00+-:--2000+srdae we ee ¥es 447,356...... 58,329...... 659 
EEE Bo cisc cc bubtiteid> «sang hits mae 950,466...... 1,270,941 ...... LIGGAT o.cacd 1,608, 
Pats as batncc tbbacnscateepae 684,313...... ok aaees 1,208,253...... 249,760 
Falkland Islands..................... S04. ..... — ~sesdes [oo Ser = 
Russian Settlements on the North- 

West Coast of America............ we; pedioe > web we =  sssone -- 
Greenland and Davis’s Straits ....... me. fechas |, Pee eee, eee a 
EI Ua Ghis cc sees debobesous we) veamie 38,234,511...... TF  wemhne 109,531,612 

SES sind 0 65k $0dunbecceescpeks pie’. oeiae sy Me on “Gadent 106,782 
Total declared value............. £47,381,023...... $92,969,996...... £74,448,722......$196,689,718 


Losses on THE Lakes anp on West- 
ERN Rivers—Lake Trave, etc.—Losses 
onthe Lakes in 1852.—The Buffalo Morn- 
ing Express, of a recent date, contains 


two columns of details of marine losses 
on the Lakes during the year 1852, of 
which the following is a recapitula- 
tion :— 


6 
> 
Whole amount of loss by collisions..............00.---««« scsenvesees $261,060 
vad 4 Dy Other COBUAHIOG, 6... ccnc0. sss cecanccccesoscccccvccooesses 730,709 
The amount of loss by steam vessels has been. ............-.«--<-++-----seeneee-ee 683,620 
“ “ by sail Be es rete ebececdboes eye dbb ce sducapel 359,039 
“ Oe Dy Baa ™ ©” SINS 0 9.500 ce0c0 nes 0+. cnvpdbscncestceabeuuss: SL 
be “ by British “ has been ............. osae Knae 85,172 
Amount of loss on Lake Ontario by steam...... s enue $49,350 
” - ” by sail. y e-seeee 29,589 78,939 
“ «Lake Erie rb edadencd,,6 0 doa06eus shecuecsee 543,470 
as “ = Mie saRebd nsincs wenbedGus . ccccchones i 197,880 741,300 
é “s Lake Huron DY BR oc ctls cbccccwcccess es sevece secede 16,000 
« “* « by sail .. e«eeee 53,600 69,600 
a « Lake Michigan by steam.... ..........0esscececsecscceees 800 
+ “ “ MP Wiindnsas s avvebaddodeiosdeiy Vs oocvad 78,020 _ 78,820 
& 6 “Leake Bepertan By MOOUEA 60 oe ni cnvcsetbndic cee cccvcens 24,000 24,000 


Of the two hundred and fifty-nine dis- 
asters here detailed, seven occurred in 
the month of April, nineteen in May, 
twenty-four in June, fifteen in July, six- 
teen in August, twenty-one in Septem- 
ber, twenty-seven in October, eighty- 
five in November, (55 in one gale of the 
11th and 12th,) and fifteen in December. 
Six steamers, seven propellers, and thir- 
ty-five sail vessels, have gone out of ex- 
istence entirely. In many instances the 
amount of losses as above stated have 
been matters of estimate, as many must 
necessarily be ; but much pains and care 
have been taken to procure, in each 
case, the opinion of competent men who 
were thost familiar with the circum- 
stances. Regarding the loss of life by 
the steamer Aflantic, there are various 
opinions—her agents and proprietors 
contending it not to exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty, while many who were 
somewhat familiar with the circum- 
stances, set it as high as three hundred, 
and some even higher. 

The loss of property is large, being 
some $260,000 greater than any previous 
VOL, XIV. 


~ The loss of life is also large. Capt. 
. puts it at 296, which is probably con- 
siderably under the actual number. 
Many persons, who were competent to 
judge, put the number lost on the Atlan- 
tic as high as 300. 

The statement will be found of great 
interest to all those engaged im commer- 
cial transactions, and will be found more 
accurate than any previous statement. 

The foreign commerce of our Lake 
ports, says the North American, is of much 
more importance than is generally sup- 
posed. Ofcourse it is the result of a 
growing intercourse with the Canadian 
provinces ; but were the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence opened to our com- 
merce, it is an ascertained fact that the 
Lake ports are ready and + to carry 
on a direct commerce with Europe, In 
illustration of the importance qobaty 
acquired by the foreign trade of these 
ports, the Sandusky Register compiles 
trom the United States Treasury docu- 
ments the following statement of the 
amount of duties received for the years 
ending July ist: 
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32 salt boats, "and four other flatboats, 
The greater number of the flatboats were 
destroyed by the breaking up of the ice 
last winter. The number of lives lost is 





. Atlas Island 


Anne Linnington..s 
—~ ~ 5.. Ohio River 


Dan Canvass. .... 


1850-51. 186152. Amount 
Buffalo, N.Y. .......ce0e2-2+ $67,000. .000. asp Tease |. ee =  — 
Oswego, N.Y....cccc..025- 91,000...... 87,000 Cadd _.N.-Orl 
Sandusky, Ohio............. 20,000...... EE neta ones: Samer we wray 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 55,000...... 85,000 Trustee...... collapse - fees 
Plattsburg, Ohio............ 49,000... 61,000 Jefferson... ‘collapeed.- rr Sg on 
Detroit, Michigan........... 28,300...... 34,000 Mary Kingston. . —: =. 10. Pove ; 
Niagara, McBean nadéubl bis. 51 OO0 ivan’ 23,000 Pane aa ae i Pie — * Smithfield 
Ogdensburg, N.Y........... 20,000...... 21,000 000 G R 
Cape Vincent, N Y.......... 6,300...... 19,000 n.. »-snag.. 8, -_+- Green 
, Glaucus. Burned... 5,000.. 5.. Mississippi 
Sackett’s  quemes a 6,000. ..... 19,000 
Chicago, Ill.. 5.000 11,0¢9 Jonian.... snag. .17,000.. - ..Grand 
, Se gene > . Eesshontes collap.. —..- -~fkaneee 
rampus . -snag.. — .. - ..Hatchie 
ne §8=—Y ee $542,000 Alton oo" toa »  Mimour 
This shows an increase of $106,000, or Reasone 2!” ae a ~ en we 
about 44 per cent. in one year, and but Saluda........... explo.. total..100. .Missourl 
eleven ports are given, the less important ot kee i ~ + ee 
ones being omitted. While the foreign Choctaw ......... snag.. —.. 10.. ‘Pouin i 
commerce of these ports thus increased, a ae eae - ees * 
the commerce of the Atlantic ports de- = Aida callie. = + & aan 
creased very materially, as is shown by Beacon ........... ) — .. = ..Ponehartr’n 
the fact thaf for the years 1850-51 the ag- — Gave. oP. ae wy 
egate duties in the whole one hundred Peytona, No. 2. capelz’ > total.. = .. Cincinnati 
and three ports of entry in the United Hail Columbia.. ..coll’n.. total.. ~ ..Beaver 
. ee snag.. 5,000.. - ..Me 
States was $48,788,000 and in the suc- {n¢ Robinson. ...snag..15,000.. 50. -Mississippi 
ceeding year it was $47,320,326. There St. James’........ explo.. — -. ae 
are about fourteen ports in the United aa oe” pall cr .- Missouri 
States at which a larger amount of duties Lamartine... .. == +. 40..Missouri R. 
is collected annually than at Buffalo, Os- Dr. Franklin. ....explo.. total.. ~ ..Mississippi 
Cl l d, Sa d k Th Pak We. B. ....<.. snag.. —.. = . Ohio R. 
wego, Lieveland, OF Sandusky. SC Indian Queen..... snag.. total., 4..Mississippi 
are New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, pw Queen. votes Same waa. - «eee R 
wan.........-aground.. ot - Og ver 
New-Orleans, San Francisco, Baltimore, PinGhina...qeoched. 26,008.. — .iontgomery 
Charleston, St. Louis, Portland, Cincin- Pawnee .......... snag.. total.. - Ss — 
Danube. .. enag.. —.. - ‘ever River 
a Salem, age and New Haven. "ne snag.. total.. - .. Atchafalaya 
i ie LOUISVILle Vourter has the 1OLLOW- fp. A. Given..... snag.. total.. ~ ..Mississippi 
ing list of steamboat and other disas- Naniope.......... snag. ~ .-Red River 
ters on the western waters during the + osm basen Be «= > Beene 
past year—1852.* The list is formida- H. D. Bacon....raised.. — .. - .. Mississippi 
le and disastrous enough, and embraces Tuscumbia... .. —_ =. ab _ 
78 steamboats, 4 barges, 73 coal boats, Connecticut... snag.. — .. — ..Cow Island 
7. 


upwards of four hundred. The Courier 
is not certain that the list is complete, 
but has compiled it from the best sources 
at its command. 


Amount 
Names, and how lost. insured Lives Where 


and lost. lost. lost. 

Jewess........enagged.. 2,75).. - ..St. Louis 
Dunkirk ......«.. spag.. — .. = .. Turkey I. 
Gen. Lane......<.snag.. loss .. - ..St Francis r. 
Consignee......... snag. .18,000 . - ..C. Girardeau 
Geo. Washingt’n explo... — .. 20..Grand G. 
Martha Washington— 

burned.. total.. 16.. Island 65 
Tippah.........burned.. total.. 1.. Mississippi 
Romeo ........... snag. .10,000.. - .. Mississippi 
Pitser Miller.....explo.. — .. — ..White R. 
De Witt Clinton. .Snag.. 7,000.. - ..Memphis 
Wastington...... sunk.. total.. 3..Ohio 
ER... cencv sensed snag — .. ~ .. Wheeling 
Oswego .. ---8nag — .. ~ ..Chester 
May Queen. ...... snag — .. 30.. Arkansas R. 


*For previous years see De Bow’s Industrial Re- 
sources. 





snag.. 
Buckeye Belle... .explo.. total. .-Marietta 
Royal ‘Arch...... .. Snag. .raised. . Buffington L. 
Tuscarora. ....... snag.. . ~ ..Budington I. 
Envoy ......... collis’n. . raised .. Buffington L. 
Arroroline........ snag . total ..Peyton I. 
Geneva ...... .+.-@xplo.. total. 3.. Missouri 
Cleopatra.......burned.. total.. 5. Black River 
me ig a «a al snag.. — .. = ..Cumb’riand 
Fleetwood........enag.. — .. - ..Wa 
Magnet .......... —_.- total.. 11..Grand View 
Western World....col.. total.. 25 ‘aa 
R. M. Patton. .....-. col. .raised.. - .. Loui 
Tempest... ---@nag..raised..-.. —— 


Pe. are , indebted to our friend and 

ndent, J. W. Scott of Toledo, for 

the fo owing extract of a letter upon the 
pom of the Great North-West : 


BREADSTUFFS RECEIVED AT TOLEDO, CHICAGO, AND 
ST. LoUIs, 1852 


Toledo. Chicago, St, Louis, 
Flour....... bbis.. 383,877... 117,100.. a 
Wheat. .....bush. .2,402,605... 715, 425... 
Corm....... * . 4,059,209. . 8,005,710... ‘Taistaes 


Reducing the flour to bushels, at 5 the 
barrel, the comparison will be as follows: 














—_— 














Toledo, Chicago. St. Louis. 
Bushels....-+......8,381,199.. 4,306,635. ..4,044,297 


Toledo received by canal, to the 14th 
November, 260,898 bbls. flour, 1,954,718 
bushels wheat, 3,878,047 bushels corn ; 
and by rail-road, to 3ist December, 
122,979 barrels flour, 447,887 bushels 
wheat, 181,162 bushels corn. Includ- 
ing what reached Toledo by canal 
after 14th Nov., and by wagon during 
the year, the receipt of these three 
articles at that city in 1852 could 
scarcely be less than ezght millions and 
three quarters of bushels. 

New-York exported to all forei 
countries, from 1st January to 20th No- 
vember, 1852, 1,226,298 barreis flour, 
2,678,457 bushels of wheat and 745,180 
bushels of corn, amounting in all, count- 
ing the flour at 5 bushels the barrel, to 
9,555,126 bushels. 
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Tonnage of canal freight to and from Al- 
|. eq eRe 1,196,341 
Tonn of canal freight to and from 
Toledo in 1852.................200--. 350,100 


The canals which have their termi- 
nus at Toledo will, on the opening of 
navigation, next spring, have an aggre- 
gate length of seven hundred miles. 
For the last seven years, the canal bu- 
siness, at Toledo, ben had an average 
increase equal to its regular duplication 
in every period of three years. The same 
ratio of increase during the next seven 
years would swell its business to nearly 
that at Albany the past year. 

On the 1st January, 1853, an enume- 
ration made the population of Toledo 
6,412; and the number of buildings 
erected, in 1852, 200. 

A very small city for so large a bt- 
siness. 





ART. XIl-INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


CENTRAL ROAD OF TEXAS-——ATLANTIC AND GULF ROAD-——VICKSBURG AND TEXAS ROAD=— 
SAN ANTONIO ROAD—-RAIL-ROADS OF ARKANSAS-——RAIL-ROADS OF MISSOURI—RISE IN RAIL- 
ROAD IRON-—-BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, RAIL-ROAD——RAIL-ROADS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


We are indebted to Gen. Memucan 
Hunt, President of the Central Rail-road 
Company of Texas, for a pamphlet of 
documents concerning this company 
which is very interesting. Gen. Hunt 
has procured the promised aid of north- 
ern capitalists, and it is only necessary 
for Texas to increase her land donations 
to the road, and for the proprietors on 
the route to do the same, for these capi- 
talists at onee to enter upon the work. 
One of the engineers for the survey has 
already arrived in Texas. This is the 
only road chartered which extends from 
the island of Galveston, and its termina- 
tion is to be on Red River in either La- 
mar, Fannin, or Grayson county, a dis- 
tance of 450 miles. We hope to refer 
to this road again. 

“ Messrs. Sereven_and Roberts, Direc- 
tors of the Atlantic and Gulf Road,” says 
the Savannah Republican, “went into 
the street, for a few hours, yesterday, be- 
ginning at midday, for the purpose of 
collecting subscriptions for the road 
hence to Pensacola via Albany. Every 
one to whom application was made sub- 
scribed, with one or two exceptions. 
This circumstance we regard as expres- 





sive of a resolute determination to ca 
the work through. The result of their 
labors, which will be resumed this 
morning, is, that the sum of one hun- 
dred and two thousand dollars was put 
down. Verily, old Savannah goes ahead 
of all other places we ever read of, 
for taking rail-road stock.” 

It is stated that some citizens of 
Liberty remarked at the late celebra- 
tion that that county would put down 
at least $100,000, and a wealthy gentle- 
man residing on the route hes, we 
are assured, signified his intention of 
subscribing $20,000. All the present 
indications seem to be favorable. 

The people of North Louisiana are 
evincing great interest in the Vicks- 
burg, Louisiana and Texas Road. It 
will pass through one of the wealthiest 
portions of our state and one the least 
accessible to market, producing 120,000 
bales of cotton, and having $65,000,000 
of taxable property. The Texas por- 
tion of the road is equally inviting. It 
has been surveyed and located from 
Vicksburg to Monroe and also from 
Shreveport to Marshall. Only four miles 
of overflowed country intervenes be- 
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‘tween Vicksburg and Monroe. Indi- 
viduals have already taken $800,000 ia 
stock, and $200,000 more is expected. 
Texas has granted a liberal charter 
— a donation of 5,000 acres per mile) 
rom the Louisiana line to El Paso, 
via Austin. We believe this road to 
be important to the interests of New- 
Orleans, and that it will become a great 
thoroughfare of Texas’ freights and tra- 
vel. 

The question so much mooted in 
Texas of the selection of a Gulf ter- 
minus for the San Antonio Road has, 
we understand,: been decided in favor 
of Saluria at a late meeting of the 
Board of Directors, held at San Antonio. 
The news of the decision was receiv- 
ed here a few days since by a gentle- 
man who was present at the meeting, 
and may be relied upon for authentici- 
ty. The er a — consti- 
tuted the Board, all of whom, with the 
exception of one, voted for Saluria: 

Enoch Jones, 8. A. Maverick, Thos. 
Devine, Chas. King, Jno. T. McLeod, J. 
T. Dashiel, R. G. Canipbell, Wm. Vance, 
J. R. Sweet, J. J. Giddings, C. Ri- 
otte, A. H. Jones, Dr. R. Peebles, J. A. 
Paschall, F. Gilbeau, G. T. Howard, and 
G. T. Gardiner. 

We are informed that the citizens of 
Indianola and Lavaca are conciliated 
to the selection of that point for the ter- 
minus, on the ground that the road is to 

s immediately through or near those 
ioe places, and that each have agreed 
to build certain sections of the road. 
The work is to be commenced immedi- 
ately, from Powder Horn and Lavaca res- 
pectively, the operations to extend up- 
wards on the line from each place. The 
work will also be commenced at Salu- 
ria in due time, as well as at San An- 
tonio. The company have some $400,000 
funds in hand already, and we have 
— reason to believe that the road will 

commenced immediately in good 
earnest. We understand that the route 
contemplated for the road, will strike 
the Guadaloupe some seventy-five miles 
above Clinton. 

From the last most able message of the 
Governor, we extract the following in re- 
gard to the internal improvement policy 
of Arkansas. 

“Let a point be selected for the Pacific 
road free from all objections, both of a 
political and physical character. That 
point is Mempuis, in Tennessee, situate 


midway between the contending cities 
—New-Orleans in the south, and St. 
Louis in the north; free from the objec- 
tions attaching to both ; neither north nor 
south, but a point at which the fair- 
haired sons of the north can meet their 
sun-burnt brothers of the South, and, 
seated side by side, westward take their 
way. In addition to this, Memphis 
seems already to have been pag 
general consent, as the point on the Mis- 
sissippi at which all the rail-roads, start- 
ing from the Atlantic states, tending 
westward, both from the north and south, 
converge. When the middle and New 
England states start their thousands 
westward, by means of numerous rail- 
roads already completed, they reach 
Cincinnati, thence to Louisville, and 
upon the cars of the Louisville and Mem- 
phis road, now in process of construction, 
will be set down upon the banks of the 
mighty Mississippi, at a point opposite 
the centre of our state. So with the 
southern traveler, from Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Georgia, by means of the 
Charleston and Chattanooga roads, now 
being completed to Memphis, the same 
int will be reached. Alabama and 
Micslenippt are rapidly securing their 
connection with the same point. Is it 
probab® that this vast system of rail- 
roads is destined to stop here? I cannot 
think so; unless, by the criminal neg- 
lect of our most important interests and 
duties, we fail to afford that aid and en- 
couragement necessary to insure its ex- 
tension westward, over our own soil, to 
its ultimate destination on the Pacific. 
“Tt cannot be disguised, however, that 
whatever may be the objections both to 
St. Louis and New-Orleans, as crossing- 
points on the Mississippi river, for the 
Great Western railroad, they are strug- 
gling for it with that power and energy 
which is ever prompted by a spirit of 
self-preservation, and with that prospect 
of success, which results from a judicious 
combination of wealth, enterprise and 
energy. 
* There can be no doubt, that the St. 
Louis and New-Orleans road, although 
of recent conception, will very soon 
claim a large share of public attention ; 
and macmey By importance to Arkansas 
can only be second to the central rail- 
road, and in its immediate and local re- 
sults, not even to that. Missouri has 
already commenced, and has now under 
contract, a considerable portion of a 
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railroad extending westward from St. 
Louis, and designed to compete for the 
ition of the Great National Road to the 
acific. She proposes to extend a branch 
to the line dividing Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, provided we will carry it across our 
territory, to unite with a similar branch 
emanating from the New-Orleans an 
Opelousas road, west, also intended for 
the Pacific coast. 

“Tf these states, upon our northern and 
southern boundaries, shall complete 
roads from these two great and growing 
commercial points, to our northern an 
southern boundaries, surely Arkansas, 
with the ample resources which I have 
shown her to possess, will unite in this 
so much desired work. The construction 
of this road will afford facilities to the 
northern portion of the state which are 
so much needed, as well as to the wealthy 
cotton-growing counties of the south, 
through which it will pass, and bring the 
whole state, within a day’s travel of 
New-Orleans on the south, and St. Louis 
on the north. How far the construction 
of this road will supersede the necessity 
of the Gaines’ Landing Road, is not for 
me to determine, but the construction of 
one will in no wise operate against the 
other.” 

The St. Louis Republican, in specula- 
ting upon the future of that city, points 
out the duties of Missouri towards her 
great metropolis, and sums up the rail- 
road movements of which she 1s or ought 
to be the centre. 

First. The road from Alton to Chicago, 
and thence a continuation up Lake 
Michigan to Fond du Lac, in Wisconsin, 
with projected roads beyond fo Lake 
Superior. 

cond. A road by Terre Haute and 
Indianapolis to the shores of Lake Erie, 
and thence by the New-York and Erie 
Rail-road and Albany and Binghamton 
Rail-road to New-York and Boston ; and 
a connection from this road by the west 
end of Lake Erie to the north shore of 
that lake, and by Niagara again to Bos- 
ton—or by Toronto to the St. Lawrence 
and to Portland. 

Third. The Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road to Cincinnati, and thence by Pitts- 
burgh, and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
From this route will ultimately connect 
a route through Louisville to Richmond 
and Norfolk. 

Fourth. By an extension of the Belle- 


ville road to near the mouth of the Ohio, 
a direct connection through Nashville 
with Charleston and Savannah. This 
also making a connection by central 
roads with Mobile and New-Orleans. 

Above is found a system of roads pro- 
jected, and, to a considerable extent, 
constructed, directly connecting St. 
Louis with Lake Superior, and with the 
Atlantic pages Portland, at Boston, at 
New-York, at Philadelphia, at Baltimore, 
at Norfolk, at Charleston and at Savan- 
nah, and with the Gulfof Mexico at Mo- 
bile and at New-Orleans—and all these 
roads to the east being built without any 
important aid from St. Louis. 

t. Louis is bound to build roads west- 
ward. For every main road that comes 
from the east,a road must be built to 
the west ; and hence, independent of the 

reat object of developing the wealth of 
the state, springs the necessity of a sys- 
tem of rail-roads for Missouri. 

Before the Legislature, a system of 
roads was presented, looking north to 
Minnesota, west to the Pacific, southwest 
to the Gulfof Mexicoand Texas, and south 
to New-Orleans, starting from St. Louis ; 
and considering the importance of the 
shortest route for each, this system was 
marked as follows :— 

First. The North Missouri Rail-road— 
starting from St. Louis, and passing by 
St. Charles up the dividing ridge, be- 
tween the Missouri and the Mississippi 
rivers, to the north line of the state—to 
be continued to Minnesota. 

Second. The Pacific Rail-road—from 
St. Louis through Gray’s Gap, up the 
Missouri to Jefferson City, and thence by 
the shortest and best route to the west- 
ern line at the mouth of the Kansas—to 
be continued to the Pacific. 

Third. The Southwest Missouri Rail- 
road—starting from the Pacific Rail-road 
near the western edge of St. Louis coun- 
ty, and thence by Bourbeuse Ridge, and 
Osa e and Gasconade Ridge, to the 
southwest corner of the state—to be con- 
tinued through Texas, and possibly to 
California. 

Fourth. The Iron Mountain Rail-road 
—from St. Louis by the Iron Mountain 
to the south line of the state, and thence 
through Arkansas. 

Fifth. Another branch of the same 
system, not centering at St. Louis, but 
not the !ess one of the main trunks, viz., 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail-road. 

From the London correspondent of the 
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ing facts in re to the late advances 
in the value of rail-road iron : 
Pig iron, free on board in Cardiff 


and Newport, the great ship- 
ping ports in Wales for this 


Rail-Road regard we learn the follow- 


article, is now at.. .. 7 
The price in April last, before 

any advance took place, was. 2 5 
Welsh merchant bar iron, free 

on board, is now at....,...... 7 2 

5 

5 


Railway bar iron was in April, 
before any advance.......... 
Now it is very firm for cash, free 

Gl WHEE «nc ces acscehinwes —. % 

In London, the price sof bar iron is usual- 
ly £1 per ton higher than in the shipping 
ee of Wales, to pay the expenses of 

eight, insurance and other charges. 
The iron from Staffordshire and other 
Midland counties being of better quality 
for many purposes, though not for rails, 
is usually £1 per ton higher than Welch 
merchant bar iron, 

One of our exchanges gives the follow- 
ing calculation of the railway which 
it is proposed to have built in Broadway, 
New-York. The road is to be some four 
miles long, at an estimated cost of some 
$250,000. One hundred and twenty 
cars are to be placed on the road or 
street, the expenses of which is calcu- 
lated at $480 per day, or $175,000 per 
annum. 

At 61g cents fare would give $4,500 
per day,. or $1,642,000 per annum. 

At 5 cents fare woul give $3,600 per 
day, or $1,374,000 per am tn 

At 4 cents fare would give $2,880 per 
day, or $1,051,200 per annum. 

At 3 cents fare would give $2,060 per 
day, or $788,200 per annum. 

At 2 cents fare would give $1,440 per 
day, or $525,000 per annum. 

At 1 cent fare would give $720 per 
day, or $262,500 per annum. 

According to the foregoing estimate, 
there would be a profit : 

Out 1 cent fare of $96,000, being equal 
to interest at 6 per cent. on $3,433,333 33. 

Out 2 cents fare of $394,820, being 
equal to interest at 6 per cent. on $5,- 
330,070. 

Out 3 cents fare of $613,200, being 
equal to interest at 6 per cent. on $10,- 
260,000. 


* This article (rails) cannot be bought under £8 
per ton to-day, for cash, against bill of lading, and 
the manufacturers talk of its getting up to £ d per 
ton before a great while.—November 5, 1852. 


Out 4 cents fare of $856,000, being 
equal to interest at 6 per cent. on $14,- 
266,666 66. 

Out 5 cents fare of $1,138,800, being 
equal to interest at 6 per cent. on $18,- 
980,000. 

Out 614 cents fare of $1,466,800, being 
equal to interest at 6 per cent. on $24,- 
446,800. 

This is the project of private eapital- 
ists, who are willing to pay the city five 
millions of dollars for t > right of way 
for four miles. 

The following will be found to em- 
brace a complete table of the length 
and cost of the State Works of Pennsyl- 
vania :— 


Finished Works. Length. Cost, 
Philadelphia and Columbia Rail- 
road, Philadelphia to Columbia 82.. $4,204,970 
Eastern Division of Pennsylvania 
Canal, Columbia to the mouth 





OR Rs Saye 43 6,736.509 
Juniata Division of Pennsylvania 
Canal, mouth of the Juniata to 
Hollydaysburgh .. .......... 130.. 3,521,412 
Alleghany Portage Rail-road, Hol- 
lydaysburgh to Johnstown,.. .. 36.. 1,828,462 
Western Division of Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, Johnstown to 
Pittsburgh ........-.<2.+se0e 105.. 3,069,877 
Total, main line from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh PELE ROR! TY 306.. $14,361,320 
Delaware Division of Pennsylva- 
nia Canal, Easton to Bristol... 60.. 1,381,742 
Susquehanna Division of Penn- 
sylvania Canal, mouth of Juni- 
ata to Northumberland........ 39... 896,380 
North Branch of the Pennsy!va- 
nia Canal, Northumberland to 
mouth of Lackawannock...... 73.. 1,580,671 
West Branch of Pennsylvania 
Canal, Northumb’rland to Lock- 
chant duncan’ etme vabeok 72.. 1,808,472 
French Creek Division of Penn- 
ai Canal and Feeder, 
oklin to Meadville......... 45.. 795,802 
Beaver Division of Pennsylvania 
Canal, mouth of Beaver to New 
Qa nds <ccret hl 4 cgtindenee 25.. 511,671 
Total finished works........ 710. . $21,336,058 
Unfinished W orks. Length. Cost. 
North Branch Canal, Lackawana 
to N.Y. State line.. 89.. 2,484,939 
West Branch Extension, Lock- 
haven to mouth of Linnema- 
9 Pe ae Sea 40.. 352,456 
Erie Extension, Newcastle to 
RR ee eee 115. 3,100,567 
Wisconiso Feeder, mouth of Ju- 
niata to Lyken’s Valley. ...... 13.. 390,013 
Alleghany Feeder, mouth of 
Keskemenetas to Kittaning... 15.. 31,172 
Gettysburgh Rail-road, Gettys. 
burgh to Hagerstown. . 500 Gi. 667,918 
Total unfinished works...... 314.. $7,087,005 
Whole amount + iprmanes aes un- 
finished works. . va . $28,423,123 
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ART. XIIL—-MANUFACTURING PROGRESS. 


NEW-ENGLAND FACTORIES——-COTTON BAGGING——-MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir is now said that the manufacturers 
of New-England are enjoying a fair and 
moderate prosperity. ose of them 
which possess an abundance of working 
capital, and whose real estate and ma- 
chinery have not cost them too high, are 
making very handsome profits. Others 
are doing fairly, and most of them are 
making up, to a greater or less extent, 
the losses of the two or three past years, 
which have been unusually heavy. More 
than half the stocks in Lowell, Law- 
rence, Manchester, and other places, 
which a year ago were selling at 50 or 
60 cents on the dollar, have now risen 
into the neighborhood of 90, and the 
others, with one or two exceptions, have 
risen from 10 to 20 per cent. during the 
year. 

Woolen manufactures have not risen 
so well from their depression as cotton 
fabrics, and while the number of woolen 
mills has been greatly reduced, the stock 
of*those which are still working is yet 
much below par. 

The manufacture of cotton bagging 
from moss was not long since spoken 
of in Mississippi, and, when tested, the 
bagging was said to possess durability. 

e experiment of manufacturing this 
new bagging originated with Maj. Mose- 
ly, the Superintendent of the Peniten- 
tiary. Some years ago he attempted its 
manufacture with his cotton machinery, 
and he was so well satisfied with the re- 
re that he sent a large quantity of moss 
to Kentucky, where it was manufactured 
into bagging with more suitable ma- 
chinery. 

We learn that should the bagging be 
successful, it may be made eg heed 
rate than the Kentucky bagging. Hav- 
ing an inexhaustible quantity in our 
woods, a demand for it would bring the 
price of the raw article down to three 
cents per pound. Five cents more would 
amply cover the cost of manufacture, 
and the article might be furnished at 
eight cents per yard. 

The following is an official statement 
of the quantity of cotton, wool and iron 
consumed in the United States during 
the past year, together with the value 
of the raw material consumed, number 
of hands employed, and value and quan- 
tity of the onicheg manufactured. 


Cotton Goods in the United States. 


Capital invested ..................-.. $74,501,031 
Bales Of cotton used.........---...... 609,117 
Tons Of coal consumed...............- 121,099 
Value of all the raw material......... $34,835,056 
Hands employed ..........---....++-- 102,287 
Value of entire product............... $61,860,184 
Yards of sheeting, &c....+........+++. 763,678,407 
Woolen Manufactures of the United States. 
Capital invested......... ...c.-s+-+4- $28,118,650 
Pounds of wool used................. 70,862,829 
NS CONE cedecos senses coe cccscces 46,370 
Value of all the raw material......... $25,755,988 
Hands employed..........-..-<0-+-+0+ 39,25 
Value of entire products........ i eniadis $43,207,555 
Yards of cloth manufactured.......... 82,206,65: 
Wrought Iron Works of the United States. 

Capital invested. .............+eeeeeee $13,994,220 
Tons of pig metal consumed.........- 351,491 
Tons of blooms used ..........-....- 33, 
yo | ree Terr . 78,767 
Tons of mineral coal ..........-..--.. 527,063 
Bushels of coke and charcoal......... 14,510,838 
Value of raw material and fuel........ $9,518,109 
Hands employed .... ........ gtd ches 12,975 
Tons of wrought iron made .......... 272,044 
Value of entire products............-- $16,387,074 


Productive Establishments of the United States. 





Cot- Wool Cast. Pig Wr'ght 

States. ton. ens. ings. iron, iron, 
Massachusetts..... 213.. 119. 68.. 6.. 6 
Connecticut ....... 128.. 149.. 60.. 13.. 18 
New-York ........ 86.. 249.. 323.. 18.. 60 
Delaware ......... 12 8. 13..—.. 2 
Maryland.......... 24.. 38.. 16.. 18.. 17 
Virginia........... 7-2 191.. 64.. 239.. 3 
South Carolina.... 18... — 6... —.. — 
BGs as ccbess 35.. _ A ee 
Tennessee ........ 33... 4.. 16... %.. 4 
Kentucky.......... jiu, SMe 2. -* 
ae 8.. 130.. 183.. 25.. il 
Missouri...... 2 BA 6.. &. B 
Rhode Island...... 158.. 45.. 2..—.. 1 
Pennsylvania...... 208.. 580.. 320..180..131 
New-Jersey ....... 21 41.. 45.. 10.. 53 
SEE. shana dee ate + fen Mae Bae 
New-Hampshire... 44.. 61.. 26.. 1.. 2 
Wisconsin ........ —., .. wb l= 
Illinois ...... enekn Meine a 
Alabama 2... — 10 ie 
Louisiana —. 8. 
Dis. of Columbia. . BS $s. 2..—..— 
Mississippi........ Makep-stbas 8.. —.. — 
Florida .........02. — 6. mek i ee 
North Carolina.....  28.. Red .. os oe 
ea _—.. lL. — se 
Arkansas . ....... 3.0. — ee 
Michigan.......... —.. Db.. 6. lL. 
Vermont .......... ns cae @.: 8... § 
Indiana ......... 2.. 3 4.. 3.. 3 
California ......... —. om... 1... —.. = 
SOE . + < ccvarncnnks — .. ) 3..—.. — 
Total ............1,604. .1,559. .1,391. .375. .422 


The entire capital invested in the vari- 
ous manufactures in the United 
States on the Ist June, 1850, not to 
include any establishments produ- 
cing less than the annual value of 
$500, amounted, in round numbers, 
Or ei ed try TREE TE PREIS 

Value of raw material 

Amount paid for iabor onde 

Value of manufactured articles. ...... 

Number of persons employed........ 
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ART. XIV.-EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


NEW-YORK WORLD’S FAIR—FINANCES OF TENNESSEE-—COLT’S PISTOL—GEORGIA FAIR——CLAY 
MONUMENT—ERICSSON STEAMER——-MAURY’S SCIENCE—NEW BOOKS, PERIODICALS, REPORTS, 


ETC., ETC.—MEMPHIS CONVENTION oF 1853. 


Great preparations are being made for 
the World's Fair, which is to be opened in 
New-York, on the 2d May, and a splendid 
show of foreign and domestic industry is 
anticipated. e trust that the Southern 
and Western people will be well represent- 
ed with their agricultural, mechanical, man- 
ufacturing and mineral products. The New- 
York Board appointed a committee for the 
southwest, resident at New-Orleans, coi- 
sisting of the following gentlemen :—James 
Robb, Lucius Duncan, Maunsel White, E. 
La Sere, W. N. Mercer, W. E. Gasquet, 
H. R. W. Hill, A. F. Axson, J. D. B. De 
Bow, A. M. Horlbrook, Alex. Walker, C. J. 
Leeds, Newton Richards. 

“ The committee have issued an address to 
the people of the states embraced in their 
action, petted Texas, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas, from which 
we make the following extracts :— 

“ The Fair will be opened on the 2d day of 
May, 1853, for the exhibition of the indus- 
try of all nations, in the splendid structure 
on Reservoir Square, New-York, embracing 
an area of 173,000 square feet or four acres. 
The building has been made a bonded ware- 
house by government, and already assur- 
ances are given of an extensive representa- 
tion of foreign industry. 

* Applications for admissions of objects of 
exhibition must represent their nature and 
purpose, with the number of square feet re- 

uired, whether of wall, floor, or counter. 

he machinery will be exhibited in motion, 
the motive power to be furnished by the as- 
sociation, and applicants must state also the 
amount of power required. Paintings in 
frames will be received. Where ores are 
exhibited, they should be accompanied by 
the rocks in which they are found, and also, 
if possible, by plans and sections of the 
measures in which they lie, and models and 
drawings of processes or manufacture. 

“ Prizes for excellence in the different de- 
partments will be awarded under the direc- 
tion of capable and eminent persons. 

a Cage rome from any of the states 
named in this address may be made at any 
time before the Ist of March, 1853, and 
must be directed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, at New-Orleans, complying with all 
the requisitions of section fuurth above. 
The applicant must describe with precision 
—state the time the product will be ready 
for shipment, and the port from which he 
desires to ship, and must also provide for the 


expenses incurred upon it in the way of 
freight, drayage, &c., until delivered into 
the custody of the New-York Board. 

“The committee at New-Orleans will de- 
cide upon all such applications, and upon 
the receipt of their favorable judgment, the 
party will be supplied with a certificate to 

e forwarded to New-York at the time of 
shipment. They desire to be informed by 
the Ist March of the quantity of space 
which will be required from their division, 
in order to report to the central committee. 

* Citizens of the Southwest, you are invit- 
ed,and earnestly solicited to be represented in 
this First Great American Fair. We have 
products in all abundance in every depart- 
ment of industry and ingenuity, if we will 
but send them, sufficient to delight and in- 
struct every observer. We were ere 
tively unrepresented at the London Fair, 
but every consideration of patriotism should 
induce us to co-operate in this one upon our 
own soil. We are a part of the nation that 
must obtain the glory of success or the 
shame of discomfiture and defeat. Let us 
unite with our fellow-citizens of the North 
in this great enterprise, and rely upon their 
co-operation in any movements we may 
make hereafter for similar exhibitions in our 
immediate region. Thus shall we obliterate 
local feelings and prejudices and antipathies 
—strengthen the bonds of amity and con- 
cord—realize indeed that we are one people, 
with one hope and one inheritance, one 
faith and one destiny. 

“Committee—Luvucivs C. Duncan, Chairman. 
D. B. De Bow, 
E. La Sere, 
A. F. Axson.” 


The annexed statement exhibits the pub 
lic indebtedness of the State of Tennessee 
on the Ist October, 1852: 

Total indebtedness of the state, Oct. i, 
BOGE . ccccvecwnccdades & eck ee Merce $3,651,856 66 


Capital bonds authorized to be issued 
under the act of the late General 


Assembly ........ 250,000 00 
Indebtedness of the state........... $3,901,856 66 
CONTINGENT FUND. 
Bonds issued as a loan to East Ten- 

nessee and Georgia Rail-road...... $350,000 00 
Do. East Tennessee and Virginia Rail- 

GHEE - ss sabtehsncchgcesss caretane 300,000 CO 
Do. Gibson and Dyer Plank-road..... 25,000 00 
Do. Memphis and Charleston Rail- 

Bites chcanpuncceccccccecessmsghee, eee Oe 


Amount loaned Int. Imp. Co.’s....... $915,000 00 








Colt’s Pistol— Georgia Fair—Ericsson’s Invention, 4c. 


Amount endorsed for Nashville and 
Chattanooga road, as can be ascer- 
tained from the Secretary of State, 


bP endmbb de + eehens cess «++. 675,000 00 
RECAPITULATION. 

pS SEES EY OR $3,901,856 66 

BR Sc 915.000 00 

Endorsed debt, ...............eeees: 675,000 00 

BROS ae en eee $5,491,856 66 


The people of Tennessee have managed 
to keep the debt of that state at a moderate 

int, and, under the restrictions that exist, 
it will be difficult to increase it much. The 
system of internal improvements is not cal- 
culated to involve the state so deeply as 
some of its neighbors, while sufficient pro- 
gress is made to meet the most pressing 
wants of the community. 


From the London Service Journal we learn 
that Col. Colt, the inventor of the celebrated 
repeating pistols or revolvers, and other fire- 
arms, which attracted so much public atten- 
tion in the Crystal Palace, in the American 
department of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
has ‘found his arms to be so greatly in re- 
quest in that country, not only for the pri- 
vate use of individuals, but also for officers 
in both departments of Her Majesty's ser- 
vice in Great Britain, and likewise in the 
various British possessions abroad, that he 
has deemed it expedient to make arrange- 
ments for establishing a place for the man- 
ufacture of themin London. With this in- 
tention the Colonel has recently arrived in 
that country from the United States, and has 
imported a large quantity of machinery and 
the necessary implements for the purpose. 

It seems that in experiments made in 
England the Colt pistol has triumphed over 
every competitor, and thrown the officers of 
the army and navy into perfect ecstasies. 


The next fair of the Southern Central 
Agricultural Society of Georgia, will be held 
in Augusta, during the week commencing 
on Monday, October 17, 1853. 

Citizens have subscribed the very liberal 
sum of seven thousand dollars for the use 
and benefit of the Society, and the arrange- 
ments for the next exhibition are on the 
most extensive and perfect scale. 

The premium list has been very much 
joe yh in many important particulars, 
and embraces nearly every branch of indus- 
try and taste. We shall take great plea- 
sure in laying it before our readers in a 
future issue, and will keep the public appris- 
ed of all matters of interest connected with 
the coming exhibition. 


A Clay Monument Association has been 
formed in New-Orleans for the purpose of 
raising funds to erect a colossal statue of 
the great statesman within the limits of the 
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city. We approve of this movement with 
all our heart. Subscriptions are solicited 
from all the Southwest. The president of 
the association is our worthy citizen, Dr. W. 
N. Mercer—the chairman of the executive 
committee, James Robb. Would it not be 
well to have a colossal group in the public 

rounds at Washington, representing Cal- 
tee Clay and Webster, the great American 
triad, as they appeared in the compromise 
discussions ! 

Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile, and Geo. R. 
Gliddon, have issued a prospectus for a 
work upon the “ Types of Mankind,” or 
chronological researches upon monuments, 
paintings, skulls, &c. It is to be put to 
press in a short time, and will be fully no- 
ticed by us on its appearance. 


- Asa remarkable proof of the perfection to 
which nautical science may be carried, it is 
said that Lieut. Maury, of the United States 
Observatory, Washington, gave to the cap- 
tain of the clipper Sovereign of the Seas * 
instructions, on sailing around Cape Horn, 
which, if observed, would enable the vessel 
to make the passage of 17,000 miles in 103 
days, according to his computation, and that 
the actual time of the voyage only differed 
two hours from the prediction ! 


At last the great experiment of Ericsson 
has been crowned with the most brilliant 
success, and the age of steam is to be suc- 
ceeded by that of an —— potent though 
less dangerous element. ho shall predict 
the end of this great innovation, or to what 
new results it will lead? In the West, 
where the reign of steam has been so fright- 
ful in many of its exhibitions, we | to 
the movements of Ericsson with delight and 


hope. 

The Republic says :—‘* We may now say 
that Captain Ericsson has realized the hope 
of his life and reached the goal of his am- 
bition. To invent a substitute for the steam 
engine that should operate upon a less enor- 
mous consumption of fuel, anda less whole- 
sale destruction of human beings, has been 
the great object of his life. To this object 
he has devoted his mind and his means, his 
time and his resources, for the last five and 
twenty years. He has wrought with the 
enthusiastic belief that it was his mission 
in the world to supersede steam as a motive 
power by some more manageable and inno- 
cuousagent. He has fulfilled his mission. 

“ The two important points in his inven- 
tion are economy and safety. The engine of 
the Ericsson is kept in motion by one-fifth of 
the fuel that would be consumed by a steam- 
engine of the same power. Here at once is 
a vast saving of coal, in labor and in ship- 
room. Then there is no danger from explo- 
sion by recklessness, oversight, ignorance— 
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no danger from fire, or from the thousand 
and one accidents to which we are always 
liable in steam navigation. We may travel 
in a caloric ship without feeling ourselves 
perpetually liable to be boiled, broiled, or 
blown up. There is nothing to apprehend 
from an incompetent, aie, or rash engi- 
neer, ‘in the management of a caloric en- 
gine; for when it is once set in motion it 
needs no watching. and will run of itself for 
hours without calling for human aid. The 
worst that could happen, were the engine 
abandoned, would be for the machinery to 
stop some time after all the fires were ex- 
tinguished.” 

The Boston T'ranscript sums up the ad- 
vantages of the newly invented engine as 
fellows :— 

1. The caloric engine burns about one- 
tenth as much fuel as a steam-engine ; hence 
a caloric ship of the largest size may cir- 
cumnavigate the globe without stopping to 
take in coal; hence, not a sail will be seen 
on the ocean in fifty years after the success 
of the new principle is certain ; hence, ma- 
chinery will be applied to a thousand arts 
which now require manual labor; hence, 
the possibility of that long desired machine- 
plough ; and hence the coming of that good 
time when arduous manual toil will abso- 
lutely cease under the sun. 

2. The cost of the caloric engine is about 
the same as the steam engine, minus the 
cost of the boilers. 

3. Only one-fourth as many engine-men 
will be required on board a caloric ship as 
are necessary for a steamer. 

4. No smoke whatever will issue from a 
caloric furnace when anthracite coal is used, 
and consequently no huge, unsightly smoke 
pipe will be necessary, and the rigging will 
be as clean as that of a sailing ship. 

5. There can be no bursting or colla 
ing of boilers, for the simple reason that 
there will be no boilers to burst. The worst 
accident that can happen to a caloric engine 
is for it to stop ; nor is watchfulness impe- 
ratively required, as in no case can a dan- 
gerous accident occur. 

6. Owing to the extreme simplicity of the 
caloric engine, the wear and tear will be 
very slight, and the duration of the engine 
proportionably long. 

If but half these advantages are secured by 
the substitution of caloric for steam in navi- 
gation, it is obvious that very impertant re- 
sults may be anticipated. It is not expected 
that the Ericsson will equal the Collins 
steamers in speed; but her success will 
prove that a higher degree of power may be 
attained, if wanted. Owing to the great 
difference of expense in navigating the calo- 
ric ship, passengers will be taken at groay 
reduced rates. We congratulate Captain 
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Ericsson on the happy issue of his grand 


experiment. 


The following note upon Uncle Tom's 
Cabin was sent to us by a gentleman in 
Georgia :— 

“Mrs. Stowe has written an elegant 
novel, but though it is only a fiction, it is 
one of the most incendiary papers ever is- 
sued from the American press. It is insult- 
ing to the South, because Mrs. Stowe wants 
the world to believe that all she has written 
is true! There is one fact however stated 
in the book, which cannot be controverted, 
and that is, ‘that negroes are sold and 
bought and held as property.’ Now this 
species of property so held in the Southern 
States, amounts in round numbers to one 
thousand millions of dollars—the labor of 
the slave states produces annually in cotton, 
rice, and tobacco alone, upwards of one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars, 
giving employment to a vast amount of New- 
England and Old-England shipping—be- 
sides employing an immense amount of 
capital and labor in Old and Néw-England. 
If Mrs. Stowe, and her associates in Ame- 
rica and Great Britain, think that the 
Southern people are so inconsiderate as to 

ive up their property for nothing, and then 
and the negroes in a state of idleness as 
they are kept in Jamaica, they are certainly 
mistaken. Even on the supposition, for 
argument sake, that slavery is an evil, how 
was it brought here, and by whom’? The 
present owners hold erally by inherit- 
ance and some by purchase. But if aboli- 
tion must be resorted to, for the expungin 
a national evil, how is it to be effected’? an 
who is to bear the burthen? Will New- 
England come and buy the negroes, take 
them away and manumit them? or will the 
government of the United States pay for 
them and colonize them pro rata, amongst 
all the states and territories of the Union, 
until they can be gradually colonized in 
Africat Why, if the slaves were to be 
liberated instanter, and without compensa- 
tion, the entire South would become deso- 
late—the people would be ruined! and it 
would be the worst day’s work ever done for 
Old-England, and probably for New-England 
too: it would shake the government of Old- 
England to its very foundations, if it did not 
entirely overthrow it! Great Britain would 
rather look for a division of the United 
States, and expect to have all the trade of 
the Southern States to herself, taking the 
cotton, tobacco, and other products, and re- 
turning manufactured goods, and by this 
means retard the growing prosperity of the 
United States, and stave off her own down- 
fall for a century or two. If the n 
are to be emancipated, let the abolitionists 
count the cost,—the whole country must bear 
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it, under a system of apprenticeship and 
colonization, and nol otherwise. 

“The Pharisees lay grievous burthens, 
but are not willing to lift one of them with 
their little finger. Would Mrs. Stowe (or 
any abolitionist) give up all her rty, in- 
cluding the avails of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for 
any purpose whatever! or would she even 
relinquish the anticipated pleasure of her 
contemplated trip to Europe, in pure sym- 
pathy for the black race! She will find 

undant vice, penury, want, and almost 

rvation, if she will look for it, in Europe, 
She ought to get up a book for the universal 
amelioration and equalization of mankind, 
and point out the ways and means how to 
perfect so desirable a system. 
“ Verrras.” 


We are indebted to Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
editor of the Ladies’ Book, for a copy of her 
Memorial upon the subject of Female Teach- 
ers for Common Schools, and also her A 
upon the subject of the Ladies’ Medical. is- 
sionary Society. These are papers ably 
drawn up, dhd reflecting credit upon the 
head and heart of the author. e have 
only space now to remark, that in the Me- 
morial she asks a grant of land from Con- 

ss for establishing schools to prepare 
emales for purposes of instruction, basing 
herself upon the following propositions :— 

Whereas there are now, within these 
United States and territories, more than ¢wo 
millions of children and, youth destitute, or 
nearly. so, of proper means of education, 
requiring, at this moment, 20,000 additional 
teachers, if we give to each instructor the 
care of one hundred pupils, quite too many 
for any common school with only one 
teacher—therefore we beg to call your atten- 
tion to the following propositions :— 

1. That to find 20,000 young men, who 
would enter on the office of pedagogue, 
would be utterly impossible, while the great 
West, the mines of California, and the open 
ocean, laving China and the East, are in- 
viting them to adventure and activity. 

2. at, therefore, young women must 
become the teachers of common schools, 
or these must be given up. 

3. That young women are the best teach- 
ers has been proved and acknowledged by 
those men who have made trial of the gen- 
tle sex in schools of the most difficult de- 
scription (see Reports of the “ Board of 
Popular Education,” “ Reports of Common 

ools in Massachusetts, d&c.,) because of 
the superior tact and moral power natural 
to the female character. 

4. That female teachers are now largely 
employed, on an average of five of these to 
one male teacher, in New-England, New- 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and wherever 
the common-school system is in a prospe- 
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rous condition ; and everywhere these teach- 
ers are found faithful and useful. 

5. That, to make education universal, it 
must be moderate in expenses, and women 
can afford to teach for one-half, or even 
less, the salary which men would ask, be- 
cause the female teacher has only to sustain 
herself; she does not look forward to the 
duty of supporting a family, should she 
marry ; nor has she the ambition to amass 
a fortune; nor is she obliged to give from 
her earnings support to the state or govern- 
ment. 

6. That the young women of our land, 
who would willingly enter on the office of 
teacher, are gonerall in that class which 
must earn their livelihood ; therefore these 
should have special and gratuitous opportu- 
nities of preparing them for school duties ; 
thus the normal schools, in educating these 
teachers of common schools, are rendering 
a great national service. 

7. That, though the nation gives them 
opportunity of education gratuitously, yet 
theese teachers, in their turn, will do the 
work of educating the children of the nation 
better than men could do, and at a far less 
expense; therefore the whole country is 
vastly the gainer by this system. 

8. That it is not designed to make a class 
of celibates, but that these maiden school- 
teachers will be better prepared to enter the 
marriage state, after the term of three or 
four years in their office of instructors, than 
by any other mode of passing theif*youth 
from seventeen or eighteen to twenty-one. 
That earlier marriages are productive of 
much of the unhappiness of married women, 
of many sorrows, sickness, and premature 
decay and death, there can be no doubt. 


Mr. Livingston, of New-York, has begun 
the publication of a new Monthly Law M 
zine, of which we have received the first 
number. It is ably edited, handsomely exe- 
cuted, and embellished with portraits of 
eminent lawyers. Price $3 per annum. 

The selingiina of Mr. Putnam, New- 
York, reached us in good season. There 
are many able articles from distinguished 
contributors, and the work shows off ve 
handsomely. We wish the publisher mu 
success. $3'per annum. 

Appleton’s Mechanics’ Magazine, monthly, 
at the same price, is also received. 

We thank the editors for a copy of the 
Pen and Peneil; a new weekly Journal in 

phlet form, published at Cincinnati, and 
evoted to literature, science, and art. $3 
per annum. 

The January number of the Soil of the 
South appears in a new shape, and greatly 
improved. It is deserving of support from 
the planters of the South.—Columbus, Geo. 

Affleck’s Southern Rural Almanac for 
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1853, is now issued, and contains a 
deal of matter valuable for planters, and at 
a low price. 

Mr. Apriten has furnished us with No. 1, 
of a work he is publishing, entitled Memoirs, 
Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore, edited by the Right Hon. Lord John 
Russell, M.P. We shall notice the parts as 
they appear. 


We are indebted to J. B. Steel, New- 
Orleans, for the Heart of Mid-Lothian and 
the Bride of Lammermoor ; being two num- 
bers of the cheap edition of Scott's Novels, 
now in course of publication by A. Hart, 
Philadelphia. We are also indebted to J. C. 
Morgan, New-Orleans, for a pamphlet edi- 
tion of the Speeches of Hayne and Webster 
on the Resolutions of Foote, in 1830. 


We have received the February number 
of Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, and need 
not “7 of it that, like all of its predecessors, 
it is able and valuable to merchant, planter, 
statesman, and philosopher. Tnis work has 
been published for twelve or thirteen years, 
and enjoys a reputation on both sides of the 
ocean. It is published in New-York at $5 
per annum. 

Our thanks are due to Messrs. Tarver & 
Cobb, of St. Louis, for the regular issues of 
their Western Journal and Civilian, which 
is published monthly, and devoted to agri- 
culture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, 
internal improvement, commerce, public po- 
licy and polite literature. $3 per annum. 


Through Leonard, Scott & Co., New-York, 
we receive the re-publication of, 

1. The London Quarterly Review +(Con- 
servative). 

2. The Edinburgh Review (Whig). 

3. The North British Review (Free 
Church). 

4. The Westminster Review (Liberal). 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (To- 


\enne—For any one of the four Reviews, 
$3 per annum ; for any two of the four Re- 
views, $5 do.; for any three of the four Re- 
views, $7 do.; for all four of the Reviews, 
$8 do. ; for Blackwood’s Magazine, $3 do., 
for Blackwood and three Reviews, $9 do. ; 
for Black wood and the four Reviews, $10 do. 

The present postage on Blackwood is 24 
cents per annum; on a Review, 12 cents do. 

The rates are now uniform for aL. pis- 
TANCES within the United States. 

L. 8S. & Go. have recently published, and 
have now for sale, the “FARMER’S GUIDE,” 
» by Henry Stephens of Edinburgh, and Prof. 
Norton of Yale College, New-Haven, com- 
plete in 2 vols., royal octavo, containing 1600 
pagers 14 steel and 600 wood engravings. 


rice, in muslin binding, $6; in cov- 
ers, for the mail, $5. -~ TK 
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This work is not the old “ Book of. the 
Farm,” lately resuscitated and thrown upon 
the market. 


From W. Young, editor and proprietor, we 
receive the New-York Albion—a weekly jour- 
nal of news, politics, and literature, published 
at 3 Barclay street, New-York, every Satar- 
day, at $6 per annum. Every subscriber is en- 
titled to a fine engraving. The subject for 
the present year is Mary, Queen of Scots, 
from an original pictare. Amongst those 
hitherto published, and from which choice 
may be made, are Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, General Washington, Landseer’s Dig- 
nity and Impudence, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
The First Trial by Jury, &c. 


The Southern Commercial Convention ad- 
journed over from Baltimore, to meet on the 
first Monday of June next, at Memphis. We 
trust that the whole South will be fully and 
strongly represented. The people of Mem- 
phis have already moved in the matter, and 
passed the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, 1st. That we, thg citizens of 
Memphis, have read with much pleasure the 

roceedings of the “Southern and Western 
ommercial Convention” recently assem- 
bled at Baltimore. 

2d. That we feel a deep and abiding in- 
terest in the objects of that Convention. 

3d. That we were especially gratified at 
the appointment of its next meeting at this 
place, and we cordially offer to its members 
and all, from every section of the Union, 
who may feel interested in its proceedings, 
the hospitalities of our city. 

4th. That a committee of ten be appoint- 
ed by the chair, to make all arrangements 
necessary and proper for the holding of the 
Convention. 

Committee—James Penn, E. M. Apper- 
son, Robertson Topp, M. Owen, A. O. Har- 
ris. J. J. Rawlings, C. W. Cherry, Thos. H. 
Allen, James Elder, J, M. Howard. 


Judge Overton, president of the Opelousas 
Rail-road, has lately made a report, which 
we have not seen, but which is referred to 
thus by the editors of the Bee :— 

‘*- Tt shows that the affairs of the company 
have been judiciously managed. It recom- 
mends an increase in the capital of the com- 
pany, and trusts the proper state aid will be 
given to the undertaking. Contracts have 
been made for the purchase of 4000 tons of 
rail-road iron, deliverable at the company’s 
wharves in Algiers, at $55 per ton. Since 
these contracts were made, iron has risen 
$20 per ton, and this advance will increase 
the cost of the road to Washington about 
$800,000. It is confidently hoped that 
within the next twelve months the road will 
be completed to Berwick’s Bay, and that a 
portion of the next year's sugar crop from 














the Teche will reach market by means of 
the road. The report dwells in glowing 
terms on the prospective rete 2 to be 
derived from the completion of this great 
undertaking, its proposed continuation into 
Texas, and its altimate extension to the 
shores of the Pacific.”’ 


The “ lettings” of the New-Orleans and 
Nashville rail-road have been completed to 
the Mississippi state line from South Man- 
chac, and this part of the road, it is thought, 
will be ready or the rails by the end of the 
year. The rails have already been pur- 
chased. The surveyors are at work between 
the state line and Jackson, Miss., and it is 
intended to make the road a first - class 
one, with easy grades, adapted to a double 
track. . 

It is proposed to form a company in New- 
Orleans, to be called the New-Orleans and 
Peari River Rail-road and Navigation Com- 
pany, for the purpose of constructing a rail- 
road from Madisonville, on the opposite side 
of Lake me wy to intersect the Mo- 
bile and Ohio road at its nearest and most 
direct point, a distance of perhaps 160 or 
170 miles. Low pressure steamers are in- 
tended to ply between Madisonville and 
New-Orleans. 


Senators Gwin and Rusk have with praise- 
worthy zeal been pressing the construction 
of a rail-road to the Pacific. Senator Gwin’s 
plan provides for a trunk line from San Fran- 
cisco to Memphis, for branches from the 
trunk to St. Louis, to Dubuque, to New- 
Orleans, and the Bay of Metagorda, in 
Texas, and the branch from San Francisco 
to Oregon, the whole length of the trunk 
and branches to be over five thousand miles. 
He proposes to grant lands for the object to 
the amount of a hundred and twenty-four 
millions of dollars, at the government price 
of a dollar and a quarter an acre. The 
road will cost, according to his estimate, 
$27,500 a mile. The Texas road he su 

ses that Texas will herself make, as she 
is deeply interested in the same, and as the 
United States have no lands in that state ; 
but if not, he proposes that the United 
States shall grant money to Texas in aid of 
the road within her limits, as a military and 
post-road of the United States. The num- 
ber of passengers on the road for the first 
year, he estimates at seventy-five thousand, 
and the fare at two hundred dollars; giving 
an income of fifteen millions from this 
source. Mr. Gwin’s route has, he says, 
been fully explored, and wagons pass over 

rtions of it even now. He mentions that 
it is a central and direct, and the shortest 
route. 


We lately had the pleasure of visiting the 
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— and grounds of Mr. Lawrence, in the 
ower part of the city of New-Orleans. 
This gentleman gives great attention to the 
culture of the best and rarest varieties of 
fruits, flowers, vines, vegetables, &c., and 
is prepared to execute orders for the same. 
Among the fruits, we note cherries, plums, 
currants, gages, raspberries, gooseberries, 
nectarines, apricots, peaches, oranges, lem- 
ons, quinces, figs, pears, bananas, apples, 
ame mangoes, quavas, &e. His 
green-house is supplied with rare exotics, 
and upwards of 10,000 rose-trees are set out 
in the garden. We saw beautiful straw- 
berries, in January. Among grape-vines, 
we noted the Black Hamburg, the Chasselas 
de Fontainbleau, the Muscat, Spanish and 
Sweet Water, &c. Mr. Lawrence devotes 
much attention also to bees, using the patent 
hive of Minor, and to foreign varieties of 
poultry, which we had occasion to mention 
a year ago. In the list of his poultry are 
included Brahma Pootra, Royal Cochin 
China, Imperial Chinese, Silver-Pencilled 
Hamburg, Black Spanish, Buff Cochin 
Chinas, White Shanghaes, Sumatra Game, 
White Cochin China, Black Poland, Black 
Shanghaes, &c. &c. The collection is 
worthy of a visit. 

Porcetain.—In making a tour of observa- 
tion with a view to spy out the lions of New- 
York,we made an editorial stroll into the ex- 
tensive establishment of Messrs. Haviland 
and Brother, 47 John-street. We were ki 
carried through the whole establishment, 
from cellar to garret, and witnessed a dis- 
play of porcelain ware, which we believe 
can nowhere else be seen, except within 
the precincts of Sévres and Limoges ; cer- 
tainly none comparable to it can be found 
in this country. One of our own fraternity, 
the editor of the ancient and mirth-inspir- 
ing Knickerbocker, seems to have made a 
similar tour ; and as he has anticipated us in 
his observations, which are substantially 
correct, we will extract them for the benefit 
of our readers .— 

“For a long period, those of our coun- 
trymen who have visited France have em- 
braced every opportunity to see the rich and 
gorgeous vases that have been sent forth 
from the government manufactory of porce- 
lain at Sévres. We remember, three or four 
years ago, on a visit to.the palace of Ver- 
sailles, seeing two very superb vases, about 
six feet high, from the national fabrique, © 
upon which were represented in emblematic 
portraiture some of the most stirring and 
"ary scenes of French history. They 

ad been presented to Louis Philippe, and ~ 
cost, we believe, 50,000 francs. fe had 
little idea at the time that any of our coun- 
trymen were engaged in the same depart- 
ment of art and manufacture, and least of 












all, that there were Americans at Limoges 
who were rivaling in beauty the exquisite 
works sent out from Sévres. We have re- 
-gently learned, however, that such is the 
ease; and although many of our readers 
may not be aware of the fact, there is no 
ifficulty whatever in procuring the execu- 
tion of any porcelain work, whatever may 
be the design, or however elaborately it is 
to be worked, by sending their orders to 
New-York city. There is a large house in 
New-York engaged in this trade, and some 
of the works they have recently produced 
will vie with the very best that are made in 
France. They make the moulds for the 
shape of their porcelain ware, and the laws 
of France secure to them a species of patent- 
’ right in the particular forms ; and wherever 
these moulds are used in the dominions of 
the French, it is only for the filling of their 
orders ; since the inventor or designer holds 
his right perpetually in the fruit of his own 
artistic skill. The casting of the porcelain 
is a very simple work, and can be done in 
any establishment of the kind in France. 
The house we speak of have all their work 
done at Limoges, an ancient French town, 
some three hundred miles south of Paris ; 
a town which has been sustained for many 
centuries by the manufacture, out of their 
superior clays, of articles in porcelain for 
ornament and utility. About three hundred 
rsons are employed at Limoges in model- 
ing, finishing, decorating, and packing the 
_goods of this American house. But the 
most important department is the artistic 
finish of gilding, painting, and decoration, 
after the works are cast. We shall have 
occasion to show how far the genius of our 
countrymen, as well as their adventurous 
spirit, has rendered us independent of the 
uropeans, im securing for ourselves these 
exquisite productions. 
“The importation of porcelain has {very 
tly increased in this country during the 
ast few years, and the porcelain of France 
is far more highly esteemed than that of 
England or China. The clay at Limoges is 
better than can be found in any other part 
of the world, even in France ; in proof of 
which it is only necessary to say that the 
government, at Sévres, obtain all their sup- 
plies there. The chief reasons why French 
porcelain has gone into almost universal 
use are, that it is found to be cheaper than 
any other description, and perhaps even 
more so than earthenware itself, in conse- 
quence of its greater durability. The best 
quality of French porcelain never becomes 
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discolored from absorption, nor turns dark 
when chipped. In the process of manufac- 
ture, the clay becomes semi-vitrified, and no 
destruction of the outer glazing betrays any 
change in its color. Among those who exe- 
eute the paintings upon this porcelain, there 
are some whose works give evidence of 
taste and genius of a very high order. 
Some females are employed in ting, one 
of whom has executed pieces that would do 
honor to artists of greater reputation. 
Those who are: familiar with the artistic 
works of Europe well know that, in certain 
species of the fine arts, particularly in min- 
iature painting, and in delicate drawings 
and shadings, many of the women of Europe 
have carried art to a higher degree of per- 
fection than almost any of their rivals of the 
male sex. There seems to bea special adap- 
tation in the extreme delicacy and nervous 
sensibility and acute perceptions of woman, 
to the execution of those more delicate, 
shadowy, and softened hues, tints and color- 
ings. which are so constantly called into re- 
quisition in the ethereal shadowings of the 
porcelain art world. At the great establish- 
ment of Haviland Brothers & Co.—for we 
had forgotten to say that we allude to them 
as the pioneers in this new and great de- 
partment of what we trust will become one 
of our national arts—we have seen vases 
and mantel ornaments illustrated with copies 
of celebrated historical paintings and other 
works of art, executed with great taste, and 
which, even to the eye of connoisseurs, 
might be considered beautiful and spirited 
representations of the originals. We might 
have added that the Brothers Haviland es- 
tablished their house in New-York in 1838, 
and in France in 1840, and they have been 
instrumental to a far greater extent than the 
public may generally suppose, in introducing 
among us the most superb works in porce- 
lain that are now made. We shall endea- 
vor, as soon as we have been enabled to 
gather the necessary information, to give 
our readers a minute description of the pro- 
cess which every dinner or tea set, or vase, 
or other porcelain ornament, goes through, 
from the first design, until it leaves the 
manufactory in Limoges, passes through 
the hands of the artist, and flashes in its 
brilliancy from the salons-of New-York.” 





In consequence of a crowd of matter, 
many advertisements are excluded from this 
number. The period of their appearance 
will therefore be extended. 
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